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WILFRID  CUMBERMEDE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   SWORD   IN   THE   SCALE. 

HpHE  next  morning  Charley  and  I  went  as 
A  usual  to  the  library,  where,  later  in  the 
day,  we  were  joined  by  the  two  ladies.  It  was 
long  before  our  eyes  once  met,  but  when  at  last 
they  did,  Mary  allowed  hers  to  rest  on  mine  for 
just  one  moment  with  an  expression  of  dove- 
like beseeching,  which  I  dared  to  interpret  as 
meaning — "  Be  just  to  me."  If  she  read  mine, 
surely  she  read  there  that  she  was  safe  with  my 
thoughts  as  with  those  of  her  mother. 

Charley  and  I  worked  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  went  away  in  the  last  of  the  twilight.  As 
we  approached  the  gate  of  the  park,  however,  I 
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remembered  I  had  left  behind  me  a  book  I  had 
intended  to  carry  home  for  comparison  with  a 
copy  in  my  possession,  of  which  the  title-page 
was  gone.  I  asked  Charley,  therefore,  to  walk 
on  and  give  my  man  some  directions  about 
Lilith,  seeing  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  propose  a 
ride  on  the  morrow,  while  I  went  back  to  fetch 
it. 

Finding  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair 
leading  to  the  open  gallery  ajar,  and  knowing 
that  none  of  the  rooms  at  either  end  of  it  were 
occupied,  I  went  the  nearest  way,  and  thus  en- 
tered the  library  at  the  point  furthest  from  the 
more  public  parts  of  the  house.  The  book  I 
sought  was,  however,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
suite,  for  I  had  laid  it  on  the  window-sill  of  the 
room  next  the  armoury. 

As  I  entered  that  room,  and  while  I  crossed 
it  towards  the  glimmering  window,  I  heard  voices 
in  the  armoury,  and  soon  distinguished  Clara's. 
It  never  entered  my  mind  that  possibly  I  ought 
not  to  hear  what  might  be  said.  Just  as  I 
reached  the  window  I  was  arrested,  and  stood 
stock  still :  the  other  voice  was  that  of  Geoffrev 
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Brotherton.  Before  my  self-possession  returned, 
I  had  heard  what  follows. 

M I  am  certain  he  took  it,"  said  Clara.  "  I 
didn't  see  him,  of  course  ;  but  if  you  call  at  the 
Moat  to-morrow,  ten  to  one  you  will  find  it 
hanging  on  the  wall." 

14 1  knew  him  for  a  sneak,  but  never  took  him 
for  a  thief.  I  would  have  lost  anything  out  of 
the  house  rather  than  that  sword  !" 

"  Don't  you  mention  my  name  in  it.  If  you 
do,  I  shall  think  you — well,  I  will  never  speak 
to  you  again." 

"  And  if  I  don't,  what  then  ?" 

Before  I  heard  her  answer,  I  had  come  to  my- 
self. I  had  no  time  for  indignation  yet.  I  must 
meet  Geoffrey  at  once.  I  would  not,  however, 
have  him  know  I  had  overheard  any  of  their 
talk.  It  would  have  been  more  straightforward 
to  allow  the  fact  to  be  understood,  but  I  shrunk 
from  giving  him  occasion  for  accusing  me  of  an 
eavesdropping  of  which  I  was  innocent.  Be- 
sides, I  had  no  wish  to  encounter  Clara  before 
I  understood  her  game,  which  I  need  not  say 
was  a  mystery  to  me.      What  end  could   she 
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have  in  such  duplicity  ?  I  had  had  unpleasant 
suspicions  of  the  truth  of  her  nature  before, 
but  could  never  have  suspected  her  of  base- 
ness. 

I  stepped  quietly  into  the  further  room, 
whence  I  returned,  making  a  noise  with  the 
door-handle,  and  saying, 

"  Are  yon  there,  Miss  Coningham  1  Could 
you  help  me  to  find  a  book  I  left  here  ?" 

There  was  silence ;  but  after  the  briefest  pause 
I  heard  the  sound  of  her  dress  as  she  swept 
hurriedly  out  into  the  gallery.  I  advanced.  On 
the  top  of  the  steps,  filling  the  doorway  of  the 
armoury  in  the  faint  light  from  the  window,  ap- 
peared the  dim  form  of  Brotherton. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said.  "I  heard  a 
lady's  voice,  and  thought  it  was  Miss  Coning- 
ham's." 

"  I  cannot  compliment  your  ear,"  he  answered. 
"  It  was  one  of  the  maids.  I  had  just  rung  for 
a  light.  I  presume  you  are  Mr.  Cumber- 
medef 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  returned  to  fetch  a 
book  I  forgot  to  take  with  me.     I  suppose  you 
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have  heard  what  we've  been  about  in  the  library 
here  t" 

"  I  have  been  partially  informed  of  it,"  he  an- 
swered, stiffly.  "  But  I  have  heard  also  that 
you  contemplate  a  raid  upon  the  armoury.  I 
beg  you  will  let  the  weapons  alone." 

I  had  said  something  of  the  sort  to  Clara  that 
very  morning. 

"  I  have  a  special  regard  for  them,"  he  went 
on;  "and  I  don't  want  them  meddled  with. 
It's  not  every  one  knows  how  to  handle  them. 
Some  amongst  them  I  would  not  have  injured 
for  their  weight  in  diamonds.  One  in  particular 
I  should  like  to  give  you  the  history  of— just  to 
show  you  that  I  am  right  in  being  careful  over 
them. — Here  comes  the  light." 

I  presume  it  had  been  hurriedly  arranged  be- 
tween them  as  Clara  left  him  that  she  should 
send  one  of  the  maids,  who  in  consequence  now 
made  her  appearance  with  a  candle.  Brother- 
ton  took  it  from  her  and  approached  the 
wall. 

"  Why  !  What  the  devil !  Some  one  has 
been   meddling    already,   I   find !      The    very 
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sword  I  speak  of  is  gone !  There's  the  sheath 
hanging  empty  !  What  can  it  mean  %  Do  you 
know  anything  of  this,  Mr.  Cumbermede  I" 

"  I  do,  Mr.  Brotherton.  The  sword  to  which 
that  sheath  belongs  is  mine.     I  have  it." 

"  Yours  l"  he  shouted;  then  restraining  him- 
self, added  in  a  tone  of  utter  contempt — "  This 
is  rather  too  much.  Pray,  sir,  on  what  grounds 
do  you  lay  claim  to  the  smallest  atom  of  pro- 
perty within  these  walls  %  My  father  ought  to 
have  known  what  he  was  about  when  he  let 
you  have  the  run  of  the  house !  And  the  old 
books,  too  !  By  heaven,  it's  too  much !  I  al- 
ways thought " 

"  It  matters  little  to  me  what  you  think,  Mr. 
Brotherton — so  little  that  I  do  not  care  to  take 

any  notice  of  your  insolence " 

"  Insolence !"  he  roared,  striding  towards  me, 
as  if  he  would  have  knocked  me  down. 

I  was  not  his  match  in  strength,  for  he  was 
at  least  two  inches  taller  than  I,  and  of  a  coarse- 
built,  powerful  frame.      I  caught  a  light  rapier 
from  the  wall,  and  stood  on  my  defence. 
"  Coward  !"  he  cried. 
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"  There  are  more  where  this  came  from,"  I 
answered,  pointing  to  the  wall. 

He  made  no  move  towards  arming  himself, 
but  stood  glaring  at  me  in  a  white  rage. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  prove,"  I  answered  as 
calmly  as  I  could,  "  that  the  sword  to  which 
you  allude  is  mine.  But  I  will  give  you  no 
explanation.  If  you  will  oblige  me  by  asking 
your  father  to  join  us,  I  will  tell  him  the  whole 
story." 

"  I  will  have  a  warrant  out  against  you." 

"As  you  please.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
mentioning  it.  I  shall  be  ready.  I  have  the 
sword,  and  intend  to  keep  it.  And  by  the  way, 
I  had  better  secure  the  scabbard  as  well,"  I 
added,  as  with  a  sudden  spring  I  caught  it 
also  from  the  wall,  and  again  stood  prepared. 

He  ground  his  teeth  with  rage.     He  was  on 
of  those  who,  trusting  to  their  superior  strength, 
are  not  much  afraid  of  a  row,  but  cannot  face 
cold  steel :  soldier  as  he  had  been,  it  made  him 
nervous. 

"  Insulted  in  my  own  house  !"  he  snarled  from 
between  his  teeth. 
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"Your  father's  house,"  I  corrected.  "Call 
him,  and  I  will  give  explanations." 

"  Damn  your  explanations !  Get  out  of 
the  house,  you  puppy  ;  or  I'll  have  the  ser- 
vants up,  and  have  you  ducked  in  the  horse- 
pond." 

"  Bah !"  I  said.  "  There's  not  one  of  them 
would  lay  hands  on  me  at  your  bidding.  Call 
your  father,  I  say,  or  I  will  go  and  find  him 
myself." 

He  broke  out  in  a  succession  of  oaths,  using 
language  I  had  heard  in  the  streets  of  London, 
but  nowhere  else.  I  stood  perfectly  still,  and 
watchful.  All  at  once  he  turned  and  went 
into  the  gallery,  over  the  balustrade  of  which 
he  shouted, 

"  Martin !  Go  and  tell  my  father  to  come 
here — to  the  armoury — at  once.  Tell  him 
there's  a  fellow  here  out  of  his  mind." 

I  remained  quiet,  with  my  scabbard  in  one 
hand,  and  the  rapier  in  the  other — a  dangerous 
weapon  enough,  for  it  was,  though  slight,  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  I  knew  it  for  a  bit  of  ex- 
cellent temper.     Brotherton  stood  outside  wait- 
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ing  for  his  father.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  old  man. 

"  Boys  !  boys  !"  he  cried ;  "  What  is  all  this 
to  do?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  answered  Geoffrey,  trying  to  be 
calm,  "  here's  that  fellow  Cumbermede  confesses 
to  have  stolen  the  most  valuable  of  the  swords 
out  of  the  armoury — one  that's  been  in  the 
family  for  two  hundred  years,  and  says  he  means 
to  keep  it." 

I  just  caught  the  word  liar  ere  it  escaped 
my  lips :  I  would  spare  the  son  in  his  father's 
presence. 

"  Tut !  tut !"  said  Sir  Giles.  "  What  does  it 
all  mean?  You're  at  your  old  quarrelsome 
tricks,  my  boy  !  Really  you  ought  to  be  wiser 
by  this  time !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  entered  panting,  and  with 
the  rubicund  glow  beginning  to  return  upon  a 
face  from  which  the  message  had  evidently  ban- 
ished it. 

"  Tut !  tut !"  he  said  again,  half  starting  back 
as  he  caught  sight  of  me  with  the  weapon  in 
my  hand — "  What    is   it    all   about,  Mr.  Cum- 
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berinede  ?      I   thought  you  had  more  sense  !  " 

"  Sir  Giles,"  I  said,  "  I  have  not  confessed 
to  having  stolen  the  sword — only  to  having 
taken  it." 

"  A  very  different  thing,"  he  returned,  trying 
to  laugh.  "  But  come  now  ;  tell  me  all  about 
it.  We  can't  have  quarrelling  like  this,  you 
know.     We  can't  have  pot-house  work  here." 

"  That  is  just  why  I  sent  for  you,  Sir  Giles," 
I  answered,  replacing  the  rapier  on  the  wall. 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

"  Let's  have  it,  then." 

"Mind,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said 
Geoffrey. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  his  father, 
sharply. 

"  Mr.  Brotherton,"  I  said,  "  I  offered  to  tell 
the  story  to  Sir  Giles — not  to  you." 

"  You  offered  !"  he  sneered.  "  You  may  be 
compelled — under  different  circumstances  by- 
and-by,  if  you  don't  mind  what  you're  about." 

"  Come  now — no  more  of  this !"  said  Sir 
Giles. 

Thereupon   I  began   at  the  beginning,  and 
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told  him  the  story  of  the  sword,  as  I  have 
already  given  it  to  my  reader.  He  fidgeted  a 
little,  but  Geoffrey  kept  himself  stock-still  during 
the  whole  of  the  narrative.  As  soon  as  I  had 
ended,  Sir  Giles  said, 

"  And  you  think  poor  old  Close  actually  car- 
ried off  your  sword ! — Well,  he  was  an  odd 
creature,  and  had  a  passion  for  everything  that 
could  kill.  The  poor  little  atomy  used  to  carry 
a  poniard  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  black  coat 
— as  if  anybody  would  ever  have  thought  of 
attacking  his  small  carcass !  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! 
He  was  simply  a  monomaniac  in  regard  of 
swords  and  daggers.  There,  Geoffrey  !  The 
sword  is  plainly  his.  He  is  the  wronged  party 
in  the  matter,  and  we  owe  him  an  apology." 

"  I  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  pure  invention," 
said  Geoffrey,  who  now  appeared  perfectly 
calm. 

"Mr.  Brotherton!"  I  began,  but  Sir  Giles 
interposed. 

"  Hush !  hush !"  he  said,  and  turned  to  his 
son.    "  My  boy,  you  insult  your  father's  guest." 

"I  will  at  once  prove  to  you,  sir,  how  un- 
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worthy  he  is  of  any  forbearance,  not  to  say  pro- 
tection from  you.    Excuse  me  for  one  moment." 

He  took  up  the  candle,  and  opening  the  little 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  winding  stair,  disap- 
peared. Sir  Giles  and  I  sat  in  silence  and 
darkness  until  he  returned,  carrying  in  his  hand 
an  old  vellum-bound  book. 

"  I  daresay  you  don't  know  this  manuscript, 
sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  father. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  answered  Sir 
Giles.  "  What  is  it  1  Or  what  has  it  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand  ?" 

"  Mr.  Close  found  it  in  some  corner  or  other, 
and  used  to  read  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  little 
fellow.  It  is  a  description,  and  in  most  cases  a 
history  as  well,  of  every  weapon  in  the  armoury. 
They  had  been  much  neglected,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  labels  were  gone,  but  those  which 
were  left  referred  to  numbers  in  the  book  head- 
ing descriptions  which  corresponded  exactly 
to  the  weapons  on  which  they  were  found. 
With  a  little  trouble  he  had  succeeded  in  sup- 
plying the  numbers  where  they  were  missing, 
for  the  descriptions  are  very  minute." 
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He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  perfect  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  Well,  Geoffrey,  I  ask  again,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  it  V  said  his  father. 

"  If  Mr.  Cumberrnede  will  allow  yon  to  look  at 
the  label  attached  to  the  sheath  in  his  hand — for 
fortunately  it  was  a  rule  with  Mr.  Close  to  put  a 
label  on  both  sword  and  sheath — and  if  you  will 
read  me  the  number,  I  will  read  you  the  de- 
scription in  the  book." 

I  handed  the  sheath  to  Sir  Giles,  who  began 
to  decipher  the  number  on  the  ivory  ticket. 

"  The  label  is  quite  a  new  one,"  I  said. 

"I  have  already  accounted  for  that,"  said 
Brotherton.  "  I  will  leave  it  to  yourself  to 
decide  whether  the  description  corresponds." 

Sir  Giles  read  out  the  number  figure  by  figure, 
adding — 

"  But  how  are  we  to  test  the  description  ?  I 
don't  know  the  thing,  and  it's  not  here." 

"  It  is  at  the  Moat,"  I  replied  :  "  but  its  future 
place  is  at  Sir  Giles's  decision." 

"Part  of  the  description  belongs  to  the  scab- 
bard you  have  in  your  hand,  sir,"  said  Brother- 
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ton.     "  The   description   of  the   sword  itself  I 
submit  to  Mr.  Cumbermede." 

"  Till  the  other  day  I  never  saw  the  blade,"  I 
said. 

"  Likely  enough,"  he  retorted  dryly,  and  pro- 
ceeding, read  the  description  of  the  half-basket 
hilt,  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  broad  blade, 
channeled  near  the  hilt,  and  inlaid  with  orna- 
ments and  initials  in  gold. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  all  that  about  the  scab- 
bard," said  his  father. 

"  Stop   till  we  come  to  the  history,"  he  re- 
plied, and  read  on,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  to 
the  following  effect.     I  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  copying  the  words  themselves. 
"  '  This  sword  seems  to  have  been  expressly 

forged  for   Sir ,'  "   (He  read  it  Sir  So 

and  So.)  "  *  whose  initials  are  to  be  found  on  the 
blade.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  worn  by 
him,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  where  he  fought  in  the  cavalry  led  by 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.   From  some  accident 

or  other,  Sir found,  just  as  the  order 

to  charge  was  given,  that  he  could  not  draw  his 
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sword,  and  had  to  charge  with  only  a  pistol  in 
his  hand.  In  the  flight  which  followed  he  pulled 
up,  and  unbuckled  his  sword,  but  while  attempt- 
ing to  ease  it,  a  rush  of  the  enemy  startled  him, 
and,  looking  about,  he  saw  a  Roundhead  riding- 
straight  at  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  that  moment 
passed  in  the  rear  of  his  retiring  troops — giving 
some  directions  to  an  officer  by  his  side,  and  un- 
aware of  the  nearness  of  danger.    Sir 

put  spurs  to  his  charger,  rode  at  the  trooper, 
and  dealt  him  a  downright  blow  on  the  pot- 
helmet  with  his  sheathed  weapon.     The  fellow 

tumbled  from  his  horse,  and  Sir found 

his  scabbard  split  halfway  up,  but  the  edge  of 
his  weapon  unturned.  It  is  said  he  vowed  it 
should  remained  sheathed  for  ever.' — The  person 
who  has  now  unsheathed  it  has  done  a  great 
wrong  to  the  memory  of  a  loyal  cavalier." 

"  The  sheath  halfway  split  was  as  familiar  to 
my  eyes  as  the  face  of  my  uncle,"  I  said,  turn- 
ing to  Sir  Giles.  "  And  in  the  only  reference 
I  ever  heard  my  great-grandmother  make  to  it, 
she  mentioned  the  name  of  Sir  Marmaduke.  I 
recollect  that  much  perfectly." 
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"  But  how  could  the  sword  be  there  and 
here  at  one  and  the  same  time?"  said  Sir 
Giles. 

"  That  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain,"  I  said. 

"Here  at  least  is  written  testimony  to  our 
possession  of  it,"  said  Brotherton  in  a  conclusive 
tone. 

"  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  Mr.  Cumber- 
mede's  story  1"  said  Sir  Giles,  evidently  in  good 
faith. 

"  With  that  I  cannot  consent  to  allow  myself 
concerned. — Mr.  Cumbermede  is,  I  am  told,  a 
writer  of  fiction." 

"  Geoffrey,"  said  Sir  Giles,  "  behave  yourself 
like  a  gentleman." 

"  I  endeavour  to  do  so,"  he  returned  with  a 
sneer. 

I  kept  silence. 

"  How  can  you  suppose,"  the  old  man  went 
on,  "  that  Mr.  Cumbermede  would  invent  such  a 
story  ?     What  object  could  he  have  ?" 

"  He  may  have  a  mania  for  weapons,  like  old 
Close — as  well  as  for  old  books,"  he  replied. 

I  thought  of  my  precious  folio.    But  I  did  not 
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yet  know  how  much  additional  force  his  insinu- 
ation with  regard  to  the  motive  of  my  labours 
in  the  library  would  gain  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered that  such  a  volume  was  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

"  You  may  have  remarked,  sir,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  I  did  not  read  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  sword  in  any  place  where  it  occurred  in  the 
manuscript." 

"  I  did.  And  I  beg  to  know  why  you  kept  it 
back,"  answered  Sir  Giles. 

"  What  do  you  think  the  name  might  be, 
sir?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  I  am  not  an  anti- 
quarian." 

"  Sir  Wilfrid  Cumbermede.  You  will  find  the 
initials  on  the  blade. — Does  that  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter,  do  you  think,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  that  is  your  very  own  name !"  cried 
Sir  Giles,  turning  to  me. 

I  bowed. 

"  It  is  a  pity  the  sword  shouldn't  be  yours." 

"  It  is  mine,  Sir  Giles — though,  as  I  said,  I 
am  prepared  to  abide  by  your  decision." 

VOL.  III.  C 
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"  And  now  I  remember" — the  old  man  resum- 
ed, after  a  moment's  thought — "  the  other  even- 
ing Mr.  Alderforge — a  man  of  great  learning, 
Mr.  Cumbermede — told  us  that  the  name  of 
Cumbermede  had  at  one  time  belonged  to  our 
family.  It  is  all  very  strange.  I  confess  I  am 
utterly  bewildered." 

"At  least  you  can  understand,  sir,  how  a 
man  of  imagination,  like  Mr.  Cumbermede  here, 
might  desire  to  possess  himself  of  a  weapon 
which  bears  his  initials,  and  belonged  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  to  a  baronet  of  the  same  name 
as  himself — a  circumstance  which,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  by  no  means  a  common  name,  is  not 
quite  so  strange  as  at  first  sight  appears — that 
is,  if  all  reports  are  true." 

I  did  not  in  the  least  understand  his  drift ; 
neither  did  I  care  to  inquire  into  it  now. 

"  Were  you  aware  of  this,  Mr.  Cumbermede  ?" 
asked  his  father. 

"  No,  Sir  Giles,"  I  answered. 

"  Mr.  Cumbermede  has  had  the  run  of  the 
place  for  weeks.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at 
home.     This  book  was  lying  all  the  time  on  the 
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table  in  the  room  above,  where  poor  old  Close's 
work-bench  and  polishing- wheel  are  still  stand- 
ing/' 

"  Mr.  Brotherton,  this  gets  beyond  bearing,'' 
I  cried.  "  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  your 
father,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  kind- 
ness, protects  you." 

"  Tut !  tut !"  said  Sir  Giles. 

"  Protects  me,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Brother- 
ton.  "  Do  you  dream  I  should  be  by  any  code 
bound  to  accept  a  challenge  from  you  ? — Not, 
at  least,  I  presume  to  think,  before  a  jury  had 
decided  on  the  merits  of  the  case." 

My  blood  was  boiling,  but  what  could  I  do 
or  say  ?  Sir  Giles  rose,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  remarking  only — 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

"At  all  events,  Sir  Giles,"  I  said  hurriedly, 
"  you  will  allow  me  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  asserted.  I  cannot,  unfortunately,  call 
my  uncle  or  aunt,  for  they  are  gone  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  where  the  servant  who  was  with  us 
when  1  took  the  sword  away  is  now.  But,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  call   Mrs.  Wilson — to 

c  2 
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prove  that  I  had  the  sword  when  I  came  to 
visit  her  on  that  occasion,  and  that  on  the  morn- 
ing after  sleeping  here  I  complained  of  its  loss 
to  her,  and  went  away  without  it." 

"  It  would  but  serve  to  show  the  hallucina- 
tion was  early  developed.  We  should  proba- 
bly find  that  even  then  you  were  much  attract- 
ed by  the  armoury,"  said  Brotherton,  with  a 
judicial  air,  as  if  I  were  a  culprit  before  a 
magistrate. 

I  had  begun  to  see  that,  although  the  old 
man  was  desirous  of  being  just,  he  was  a  little 
afraid  of  his  son.  He  rose  as  the  latter  spoke, 
however,  and  going  into  the  gallery,  shouted 
over  the  balustrade — 

"  Some  one  send  Mrs.  Wilson  to  the  library !" 

We  removed  to  the  reading-room,  I  carrying 
the  scabbard  which  Sir  Giles  had  returned  to 
me  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  label.  Brotherton 
followed,  having  first  gone  up  the  little  turnpike 
stair,  doubtless  to  replace  the  manuscript. 

Mrs.  Wilson  came,  looking  more  pinched 
than  ever,  and  stood  before  Sir  Giles  with  her 
arms  straight  by  her  sides,  like  one  of  the  ladies 
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of  Noah's  ark.  I  will  not  weary  my  reader  with 
a  full  report  of  the  examination.  She  had  seen 
me  witli  a  sword,  but  had  taken  no  notice  of  its 
appearance.  I  might  have  taken  it  from  the 
armoury,  for  I  icas  in  the  library  all  the  after- 
noon. She  had  left  me  there  thinking  I  was  a 
"  gentlemany "  boy.  I  had  said  I  had  lost  it, 
but  she  was  sure  she  did  not  know  how  that 
could  be.  She  was  very  sorry  she  had  caused 
any  trouble  by  asking  me  to  the  house,  but  Sir 
Giles  would  be  pleased  to  remember  that  he 
had  himself  introduced  the  boy  to  her  notice. 
Little  she  thought,  &c,  &c. 

In  fact  the  spiteful  creature,  propitiating  her 
natural  sense  of  justice  by  hinting  instead  of 
plainly  suggesting  injurious  conclusions,  was 
paying  me  back  for  my  imagined  participation 
in  the  impertinences  of  Clara.  She  had  besides, 
as  I  learned  afterwards,  greatly  resented  the 
trouble  I  had  caused  of  late. 

Brotherton  struck  in  as  soon  as  his  father 
had  ceased  questioning  her. 

"  At  all  events,  if  he  believed  the  sword  was 
his,  why  did  he  not  go  and  represent  the  case 
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to  you,  sir,  and  request  justice  from  you  ?  Since 
then  he  has  had  opportunity  enough.  His  tale 
has  taken  too  long  to  hatch." 

"  This  is  all  very  paltry,"  I  said. 

"  Not  so  paltry  as  your  contriving  to  sleep  in 
the  house  in  order  to  carry  off  your  host's  pro- 
perty in  the  morning — after  studying  the  place 
to  discover  which  room  would  suit  your  purpose 
best !" 

Here  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind.  A  horror 
shook  me  lest  something  might  come  out  to 
injure  Mary,  and  I  shivered  at  the  thought  of 
her  name  being  once  mentioned  along  with 
mine.  If  I  had  taken  a  moment  to  reflect,  I 
must  have  seen  that  I  should  only  add  to  the 
danger  by  what  I  was  about  to  say.  But  her 
form  was  so  inextricably  associated  in  my  mind 
with  all  that  had  happened  then,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  event  of 
that  night  would  inevitably  betray  her  ;  and 
in  the  tremor  which,  like  an  electric  shock, 
passed  through  me  from  head  to  foot,  I  blurted 
out  words  importing  that  I  had  never  slept  in 
the  house  in  my  life. 
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"  Your  room  was  got  ready  for  you,  anyhow, 
Master  Cumbermede,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  I  occupied  it,"  I  re- 
turned. 

"I  can  prove  that  false,"  said  Brotherton  ; 
but,  probably  lest  he  should  be  required  to  pro- 
duce his  witness,  only  added, — "  At  all  events, 
he  was  seen  in  the  morning,  carrying  the  sword 
across  the  court  before  any  one  had  been  ad- 
mitted." 

I  was  silent ;  for  I  now  saw  too  clearly  that  I 
had  made  a  dreadful  blunder,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  assertion  further,  or  even  to  ex- 
plain away  my  words,  might  be  to  challenge 
the  very  discovery  I  would  have  given  my  life 
to  ward  off. 

As  Icontinued  silent,  steeling  myself  to  endure, 
and  saying  to  myself  that  disgrace  was  not 
dishonour,  Sir  Giles  again  rose,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  Evidently  he  was  now 
satisfied  that  I  was  unworthy  of  confidence. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,  Sir  Giles,"  I 
said.  "  It  is  plain  to  me  there  is  some  mystery 
about  this  affair,  and  it  does  not   seem  as  if  I 
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should  be  able  to  clear  it  up.  The  time  may 
come,  however,  when  I  can.  I  did  wrong,  I  see 
now,  in  attempting  to  right  myself,  instead  of 
representing  my  case  to  yon.  But  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  sword  was  and  is 
mine,  however  appearances  may  be  to  the  con- 
trary. In  the  meantime,  I  restore  you  the 
scabbard,  and  as  soon  as  I  reach  home,  I 
shall  send  my  man  with  the  disputed  wea- 
pon." 

"  It  will  be  your  better  way,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  the  sheath  from  my  hand. 

Without  another  word,  he  left  the  room. 
Mrs.  Wilson  also  retired.  Brotherton  alone  re- 
mained. I  took  no  further  notice  of  him,  but 
followed  Sir  Giles  through  the  armoury.  He 
came  after  me,  step  for  step,  at  a  little  distance, 
and  as  I  stepped  out  into  the  gallery,  said,  in  a 
tone  of  insulting  politeness  : 

"  You  will  send  the  sword  as  soon  as  may  be 
quite  convenient,  Mr.  Cumbermede?  Or  shall 
I  send  and  fetch  it?" 

I  turned  and  faced  him  in  the  dim  light  which 
came  up  from  the  hall. 
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M  Mr.  Brotherton,  if  you  knew  that  book  and 
those  weapons  as  early  as  you  have  just  said, 
you  cannot  help  knowing  that  at  that  time  the 
sword  was  not  there." 

"  I  decline  to  re-open  the  question,"  he 
said. 

A  fierce  word  leaped  to  my  lips,  but  repress- 
ing it  I  turned  away  once  more,  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  stair,  across  the  hall,  and  out 
of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


I  PART  WITH  MY  SWORD. 


T  MADE  baste  out  of  the  park,  but  wandered 
-*-  up  and  down  my  own  field  for  balf  an  hour, 
thinking  in  what  shape  to  put  what  had  oc- 
curred before  Charley.  My  perplexity  arose 
not  so  much  from  the  difficulty  involved  in  the 
matter  itself  as  from  my  inability  to  fix  my 
thoughts.  My  brain  was  for  the  time  like  an 
ever-revolving  kaleidoscope,  in  which,  however, 
there  was  but  one  fair  colour — the  thought  of 
Mary.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in  arriving 
at  some  conclusion,  I  went  home,  and  would 
have  despatched  Styles  at  once  with  the  sword, 
had  not  Charley  already  sent  him  off  to  the 
stable,  so  that  I  must  wait. 
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"  What  has  kept  you  so  long,  Wilfrid?"  Char- 
ley asked,  as  I  entered. 

"  I've  had  a  tremendous  row  with  Brotherton," 
I  answered. 

"  The  brute  !  Is  he  there  !  I'm  glad  I  was 
gone.     What  was  it  all  about  ?" 

"  About  that  sword.  It  was  very  foolish  of 
me  to  take  it  without  saying  a  word  to  Sir 
Giles." 

"  So  it  was,"  he  returned.  "I  can't  think 
how  you  could  be  so  foolish !" 

I  could,  well  enough.  What  with  the  dream 
and  the  waking,  I  could  think  little  about  any- 
thing else  ;  and  only  since  the  consequences 
had  overtaken  me,  saw  how  unwisely  I  had 
acted.  I  now  told  Charley  the  greater  part  of 
the  affair — omitting  the  false  step  I  had  made 
in  saying  I  had  not  slept  in  the  house  ;  and  also, 
still  with  the  vague  dread  of  leading  to  some 
discovery,  omitting  to  report  the  treachery  of 
Clara  :  for,  if  Charley  should  talk  to  her  or 
Mary  about  it,  which  was  possible  enough,  I  saw 
several  points  where  the  danger  would  lie  very 
close.     I   simply   told   him   that   I  had   found 
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Brotherton  in  the  armoury,  and  reported  what 
followed  between  us.  I  did  not  at  all  relish 
having  now  in  ray  turn  secrets  from  Charley, 
but  my  conscience  did  not  trouble  me  about  it, 
seeing  it  was  for  his  sister's  sake  ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  rage  of  indignation  into  which  he  flew, 
I  was,  if  possible,  yet  more  certain  I  was  right. 
I  told  him  I  must  go  and  find  Styles,  that  he 
might  take  the  sword  at  once  ;  but  he  started 
up,  saying  he  would  carry  it  back  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  his  leave  of  Sir  Giles, 
whose  house,  of  course,  he  could  never  enter 
again  after  the  way  I  had  been  treated  in  it.  I 
saw  this  would  lead  to  a  rupture  with  the 
whole  family,  but  I  should  not  regret  that,  for 
there  could  be  no  advantage  to  Mary  either  in 
continuing  her  intimacy,  such  as  it  was,  with 
Clara,  or  in  making  further  acquaintance  with 
Brotherton.  The  time  of  their  departure  was 
also  close  at  hand,  and  might  be  hastened  with- 
out necessarily  involving  much  of  the  unplea- 
sant. Also,  if  Charley  broke  with  them  at  once, 
there  would  be  the  less  danger  of  his  coming  to 
know  that  I  had  not  given  him  all  the  particu- 
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lars  of  my  discomfiture.  If  he  were  to  find  I  had 
told  a  falsehood,  how  could  I  explain  to  him 
why  I  had  done  so  ?  This  arguing  on  proba- 
bilities made  me  feel  like  a  culprit  who  has  to 
protect  himself  by  concealment ;  but  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  my  discomfort  in  the  half-duplicity 
thus  forced  upon  me.  I  could  not  help  it.  I 
got  down  the  sword,  and  together  we  looked  at 
it  for  the  first  and  last  time.  I  found  the 
description  contained  in  the  book  perfectly  cor- 
rect. The  upper  part  was  inlaid  with  gold  in  a 
Greekish  pattern,  crossed  by  the  initials  W.  C. 
I  gave  it  up  to  Charley  with  a  sigh  of  submis- 
sion to  the  inevitable,  and  having  accompanied 
him  to  the  park-gate,  roamed  my  field  again 
until  his  return. 

He  rejoined  me  in  a  far  quieter  mood,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  I  was  silent  with  the  terror  of 
learning  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
my  unhappy  blunder.  After  a  little  pause,  he 
said, 

"  I'm  very  sorry  I  didn't  see  Brotherton.  I 
should  have  liked  just  a  word  or  two  with 
him." 
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"  It's  just  as  well  not,"  I  said.  "  You  would 
only  have  made  another  row.  Didn't  you  see 
any  of  them  ?" 

"  I  saw  the  old  man.  He  seemed  really  cut 
up  about  it,  and  professed  great  concern.  He 
didn't  even  refer  to  you  by  name — and  spoke 
only  in  general  terms.  I  told  him  you  were  in- 
capable of  what  was  laid  to  your  charge  ;  that 
I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  your  claim  to 
the  sword, — your  word  being  enough  for  me, — 
and  that  I  trusted  time  would  right  you.  I 
went  too  far  there,  however,  for  I  haven't  the 
slightest  hope  of  anything  of  the  sort." 

"  How  did  he  take  all  that?" 

"He  only  smiled — incredulously  and  sadly, — 
so  that  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  him 
all  my  mind.  I  only  insisted  on  my  own  per- 
fect confidence  in  you. — I'm  afraid  I  made  a 
poor  advocate,  Wilfrid.  Why  should  I  mind 
his  grey  hairs  where  justice  is  concerned?  I 
am  afraid  I  was  false  to  you,  Wilfrid." 

"  Nonsense  ;  you  did  just  the  right  thing,  old 
boy.     Nobody  could  have  done  better." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?     I  am  so  glad !     I  have 
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beeu  feeling  ever  since  as  if  I  ought  to  have 
gone  into  a  rage,  and  shaken  the  dust  of  the 
place  from  my  feet  for  a  witness  against  the 
whole  nest  of  them  !  But  somehow  I  couldn't 
— what  with  the  honest  face  and  the  sorrowful 
look  of  the  old  man." 

"  You  are  always  too  much  of  a  partisan, 
Charley  ;  I  don't  mean  so  much  in  your  actions 
— for  this  very  one  disproves  that — but  in  your 
notions  of  obligation.  You  forget  that  you 
had  to  be  just  to  Sir  Giles  as  well  as  to  me,  and 
that  he  must  be  judged — not  by  the  absolute 
facts  of  the  case,  but  by  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  facts.  He  could  not  help  misjudging 
me.  But  you  ought  to  help  misjudging  him. 
So  you  see  your  behaviour  was  guided  by  an 
instinct  or  a  soul,  or  what  you  will,  deeper  than 
your  judgment." 

"  That  may  be — but  he  ought  to  have  known 
you  better  than  believe  you  capable  of  miscon- 
duct." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  He  had  seen  vefy  little 
of  me.  But  I  daresay  he  puts  it  down  to  clep- 
tomania.     I  think  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  give 
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the  ugly  thing  a  fine  name  for  my  sake.  Be- 
sides, he  must  hold  either  by  his  son  or  by 
me." 

"  That's  the  worst  that  can  be  said  on  my  side 
of  the  question.  He  must  by  this  time  be  aware 
that  that  son  of  his  is  nothing  better  than  a  low 
scoundrel." 

"  It  takes  much  to  convince  a  father  of  such 
an  unpleasant  truth  as  that,  Charley." 

"Not  much,  if  my  experience  goes  for  any- 
thing." 

"  I  trust  it  is  not  typical,  Charley." 

"  I  suppose  you're  going  to  stand  up  for 
Geoffrey  next  ?" 

"  I  have  no  such  intention.  But  if  I  did,  it 
would  be  but  to  follow  your  example.  We 
seem  to  change  sides  every  now  and  then.  You 
remember  how  you  used  to  defend  Clara  when 
I  expressed  nry  doubts  about  her." 

"  And  wasn't  I  right  ?  Didn't  you  come  over 
to  my  side  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  I  said,  and  hastened  to  change 
the  subject;  adding,  "As  for  Geoffrey,  there  is 
room  enough  to  doubt  whether  he  believes  what 
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he  says,  and  that  makes  a  serious  difference. 
In  thinking  over  the  affair  since  yon  left  me,  I 
have  discovered  further  grounds  for  questioning 
his  truthfulness." 

"  As  if  that  were  necessary !"  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  accent  of  scorn.  "But  tell  me  what 
you  mean  V9  he  added. 

"  In  turning  the  thing  over  in  my  mind,  this 
question  has  occurred  to  me. — He  read  from  the 
manuscript  that  on  the  blade  of  the  sword,  near 
the  hilt,  were  the  initials  of  Wilfrid  Cumber- 
mede.  Now,  if  the  sword  had  never  been  drawn 
from  the  scabbard,  how  was  that  to  be  known 
to  the  writer?" 

"  Perhaps  it  was  written  about  that  time," 
said  Charley. 

"  No ;  the  manuscript  was  evidently  written 
some  considerable  time  after.  It  refers  to  tradi- 
tion concerning  it." 

"  Then  the  writer  knew  it  by  tradition." 

The  moment  Charley's  logical  faculty  was  ex- 
cited, his  perception  was  impartial. 

"  Besides,"  he  went  on,  "it  does  not  follow 
that  the  sword  had  really  never  been  drawn  be- 

VOL.  ill.  D 
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fore.  Mr.  Close  even  may  have  done  so,  for  his 
admiration  was  apparently  quite  as  much  for 
weapons  themselves  as  for  their  history.  Clara 
could  hardly  have  drawn  it  as  she  did  if  it  had 
not  been  meddled  with  before." 

The  terror  lest  he  should  ask  me  how  I  came 
to  carry  it  home  without  the  scabbard  hurried 
my  objection. 

"  That  supposition,  however,  would  only  im- 
ply that  Brotherton  might  have  learned  the  fact 
from  the  sword  itself,  not  from  the  book.  I 
should  just  like  to  have  one  peep  of  the  manu- 
script to  see  whether  what  he  read  was  all 
there  I" 

"  Or  any  of  it,  for  that  matter,"  said  Charley. 
"  Only  it  would  have  been  a  more  tremendous 
risk  than  I  think  he  would  have  run." 

"  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  it  sooner,  though." 

My  suspicion  was  that  Clara  had  examined 
the  blade  thoroughly,  and  given  him  a  full  de- 
scription of  it.  He  might,  however,  have  been 
at  the  Hall  on  some  previous  occasion,  without 
my  knowledge,  and  might  have  seen  the  half- 
drawn   blade   on    the   wall,    examined   it,    and 
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pushed  it  back  into  the  sheath;  which  might  have 
so  far  loosened  the  blade  that  Clara  was  after- 
wards able  to  draw  it  herself.  I  was  all  but 
certain  by  this  time  that  it  was  no  other  than 
she  that  had  laid  it  on  my  bed.  But  then  why 
had  she  drawn  it?  Perhaps  that  I  might  leave 
proof  of  its  identity  behind  me — for  the  carrying 
out  of  her  treachery,  whatever  the  object  of  it 
might *be.  But  this  opened  a  hundred  questions 
not  to  be  discussed,  even  in  silent  thought,  in 
the  presence  of  another. 

"Did  you  see  your  mother,  Charley]"  I  asked. 

"  No,  I  thought  it  better  not  to  trouble  her. 
They  are  going  to-morrow.  Mary  had  persuaded 
her — why,  I  don't  know — to  return  a  day  or  two 
sooner  than  they  had  intended." 

"  I  hope  Brotherton  will  not  succeed  in  pre- 
judicing them  against  me." 

4*  I  wish  that  were  possible,"  he  answered. 
"But  the  time  for  prejudice  is  long  gone 
by." 

I  could  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case  in  re- 
spect of  Mary  ;  for  I  could  not  but  think  her 
favourably  inclined  to  me. 

D  2 
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"  Still,"  I  said,  "  I  should  not  like  their  bad 
opinion  of  me  to  be  enlarged  as  well  as  strength- 
ened by  the  belief  that  I  had  attempted  to  steal 
Sir  Giles's  property.  You  must  stand  my  friend 
there,  Charley." 

"Then  you  do  doubt  me,  Wilfrid?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  you  foolish  fellow." 

"  You  know,  I  can't  enter  that  house  again, 
and  I  don't  care  about  writing  to  my  mother, 
for  my  father  is  sure  to  see  it ;  but  I  will 
follow  my  mother  and  Mary  the  moment  they 
are  out  of  the  grounds  to-morrow,  and  soon 
see  whether  they've  got  the  story  by  the  right 
end." 

The  evening  passed  with  me  in  alternate  fits 
of  fierce  indignation  and  profound  depression, 
for,  while  I  was  clear  to  my  own  conscience  in 
regard  of  my  enemies,  I  had  yet  thrown  myself 
bound  at  their  feet  by  my  foolish  lie ;  and  I  all 
but  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  country,  and 
only  return  after  having  achieved  such  a  posi- 
tion— of  what  sort  I  had  no  more  idea  than  the 
school-boy  before  he  sets  himself  to  build  a  new 
castle   in   the   air — as   would  buttress  any  as- 
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sertion  of  the  facts  I   might  see  fit  to  make  in 
after-years. 

When  we  had  parted  for  the  night,  my  brains 
began  to  go  about,  and  the  centre  of  their  gyra- 
tions was  not  Mary  now,  but  Clara.  What 
could  have  induced  her  to  play  me  false  ?  All 
my  vanity,  of  which  I  had  enough,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  persuade  me  that  it  could  be  out  of  re- 
venge for  the  gradual  diminution  of  my  atten- 
tions to  her.  She  had  seen  me  pay  none  to 
Mary,  I  thought,  unless  she  had  caught  a 
glimpse  from  the  next  room  of  the  little  passage 
of  the  ring,  and  that  I  did  not  believe.  Neither 
did  1  believe  she  had  ever  cared  enough  about 
me  to  be  jealous  of  whatever  attentions  I  might 
pay  to  another.  But  in  all  my  conjectures,  I 
had  to  confess  myself  utterly  foiled.  I  could 
imagine  no  motive.  Two  possibilities  alone, 
both  equally  improbable,  suggested  themselves 
— the  one,  that  she  did  it  for  pure  love  of  mis- 
chief, which,  false  as  she  was  to  me,  I  could  not 
believe ;  the  other,  which  likewise  I  rejected, 
that  she  wanted  to  ingratiate  herself  with 
Brotherton.      I  had    still,  however,    scarcely  a 
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doubt  that  she  had  laid  the  sword  on  my  bed. 
Trying  to  imagine  a  connection  between  this 
possible  action  and  Mary's  mistake,  I  built  up  a 
conjectural  form  of  conjectural  facts  to  this 
effect — that  Mary  had  seen  her  go  into  my 
room,  had  taken  it  for  the  room  she  was  to 
share  with  her,  and  had  followed  her  either  at 
once — in  which  case  I  supposed  Clara  to  have 
gone  out  by  the  stair  to  the  roof  to  avoid  being 
seen — or  afterwards,  from  some  accident,  with- 
out a  light  in  her  hand.  But  I  do  not  care  to 
set  down  more  of  my  speculations,  for  none 
concerning  this  either  were  satisfactory  to  my- 
self, and  1  remain  almost  as  much  in  the  dark 
to  this  day.  In  any  case  the  fear  remained 
that  Clara  must  be  ever  on  the  borders  of  the 
discovery  of  Mary's  secret,  if  indeed  she  did  not 
know  it  already,  which  was  a  dreadful  thought 
— more  especially  as  I  could  place  no  confidence 
in  her.  I  was  glad  to  think,  however,  that  they 
were  to  be  parted  so  soon,  and  I  had  little  fear 
of  any  correspondence  between  them. 

The  next  morning  Charley  set  out  to  waylay 
them   at  ea   certain   point   on    their  homeward 
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journey.  I  did  not  propose  to  accompany  him. 
I  preferred  having  him  speak  for  me  first,  Dot 
knowing  how  much  they  might  have  heard  to 
my  discredit,  for  it  was  far  from  probable  the 
matter  had  been  kept  from  them.  After  he  had 
started,  however,  I  could  not  rest,  and  for  pure 
restlessness  sent  Styles  to  fetch  my  mare.  The 
loss  of  my  sword  was  a  trifle  to  me  now,  but 
the  proximity  of  the  place  where  I  should  hence- 
forth be  regarded  as  what  I  hardly  dared  to 
realize,  was  almost  unendurable.  As  if  I  had 
actually  been  guilty  of  what  was  laid  to  my 
charge,  I  longed  to  hide  myself  in  some  impene- 
trable depth,  and  kept  looking  out  impatiently 
for  Styles's  return.  At  length  I  caught  sight  of 
my  Lilith's  head  rising  white  from  the  hollow 
in  which  the  farm  lay,  and  ran  up  to  my  room 
to  make  a  little  change  in  my  attire.  Just  as  I 
snatched  my  riding-whip  from  a  hook  by  the 
window,  I  6pied  a  horseman  approaching  from 
the  direction  of  the  park  gates.  Once  more  it 
was  Mr.  Coningham,  riding  hitherward  from  the 
windy  trees.  In  no  degree  inclined  to  meet 
him,  I  hurried  down  the  stair,  and  arriving  at 
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the  very  moment  Styles  drew  up,  sprung  into 
the  saddle,  and  would  have  galloped  off  in  the 
opposite  direction,  confident  that  no  horse  of 
Mr.  Coningham's  could  overtake  my  Lilith.  But 
the  moment  I  was  in  the  saddle,  I  remembered 
there  was  a  pile  of  books  on  the  window-sill  of 
my  uncle's  room,  belonging  to  the  library  at  the 
Hall,  and  I  stopped  a  moment  to  give  Styles 
the  direction  to  take  them  home  at  once,  and, 
having  asked  a  word  of  Miss  Pease,  to  request 
her,  with  my  kind  regards,  to  see  them  safely 
deposited  amongst  the  rest.  In  consequence  of 
this  delay,  just  as  I  set  off  at  full  speed  from 
the  door,  Mr.  Coningham  rode  round  the  corner 
of  the  house. 

"  What  a  devil  of  a  hurry  you  are  in,  Mr. 
Cumbermede  !"  he  cried.  "  I  was  just  coming 
to  see  you.     Can't  you  spare  me  a  word?" 

I  was  forced  to  pull  up,  and  reply  as  civilly 
as  might  be. 

"  I  am  only  going  for  a  ride,"  I  said,  "  and 
will  go  part  of  your  way  with  you  if  you 
like." 

"  Thank  you.     That  will  suit  me  admirably. 
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I  am  going  Gastford  way.  Have  you  ever 
been  there  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  only  just  heard 
the  name  of  the  village." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  place.  But  there's  the  oddest 
old  church  you  ever  saw,  within  a.  couple  of 
miles  of  it — alone  in  the  middle  of  a  forest — or 
at  least  it  was  a  forest  not  long  ago.  It  is 
mostly  young  trees  now.  There  isn't  a  house 
within  a  mile  of  it,  and  the  nearest  stands  as 
lonely  as  the  church — quite  a  place  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  a  poet  like  you  !  Come  along  and  see 
it.  You  may  as  well  go  one  way  as  another,  if 
you  only  want  a  ride." 

"  How  far  is  it  ?"  I  asked. 

14  Only  seven  or  eight  miles  across  country. 
I  can  take  you  all  the  way  through  lanes  and 
fields." 

Perplexed  or  angry  I  was  always  disinclined 
for  speech ;  and  it  was  only  after  things  had 
arranged  themselves  in  my  mind,  or  I  had  mas- 
tered my  indignation,  that  I  would  begin  to 
feel  communicative.  But  something  prudential 
inside  warned  me  that  I  could  not  afford  to  lose 
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any  friend  I  had ;  and  although  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  confide  my  wrongs  to  Mr.  Coning- 
ham,  I  felt  I  might  some  day  be  glad  of  his 
counsel. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


UMBERDEX  CHURCH. 


II TY  companion  chatted  away,  lauded  my 
^"J-  mare,  asked  if  I  had  seen  Clara  lately, 
and  how  the  library  was  getting  on.  I  answer- 
ed him  carelessly,  without  even  a  hint  at  my 
troubles. 

"  You  seem  out  of  spirits,  Mr.  Cumbermede  ?" 
he  said.  "  You've  been  taking  too  little  exer- 
cise. Let's  have  a  canter.  It  will  do  you  good. 
Here's  a  nice  bit  of  sward." 

I  was  only  too  ready  to  embrace  the  excuse 
for  dropping  a  conversation  towards  which  I 
was  unable  to  contribute  my  share. 

Having  reached  a  small  roadside  inn,  we  gave 
our  horses  a  little  refreshment ;  after  which, 
crossing  a  field  or  two  by  jumping  the  stiles, 
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we  entered  the  loveliest  lane  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  just  room  for 
horses  to  pass  each  other,  and  covered  with  the 
greenest  sward  rarely  trodden.  It  ran  through 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  tall  hazels.  They 
stood  up  on  both  sides  of  it,  straight  and  trim 
as  walls,  high  above  our  heads  as  we  sat  on  our 
horses  ;  and  the  lane  was  so  serpentine  that 
we  could  never  see  further  than  a  few  yards 
ahead ;  while,  towards  the  end,  it  kept  turning 
so  much  in  one  direction  that  we  seemed  to  be 
following  the  circumference  of  a  little  circle. 
It  ceased  at  length  at  a  small  double-leaved 
gate  of  iron,  to  which  we  tied  our  horses  before 
entering  the  churchyard.  But  instead  of  a  neat 
burial-place,  which  the  whole  approach  would 
have  given  us  to  expect,  we  found  a  desert. 
The  grass  was  of  extraordinary  coarseness,  and 
mingled  with  quantities  of  vile-looking  weeds. 
Several  of  the  graves  had  not  even  a  spot  of 
green  upon  them,  but  were  mere  heaps  of  yel- 
low earth  in  huge  lumps,  mixed  with  large 
stones.  There  was  not  above  a  score  of  graves 
in  the  whole  place,  two  or  three  of  which  only 
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had  gravestones  on  them.  One  lay  open,  with 
the  rough  yellow  lumps  all  about  it,  and  com- 
pleted the  desolation.  The  church  was  nearly 
square — small,  but  shapeless,  with  but  four 
latticed  windows,  two  on  one  side,  one  in  the 
other,  and  the  fourth  in  the  east  end.  It  was 
built  partly  of  bricks  and  partly  of  flint  stones, 
the  walls  bowed  and  bent,  and  the  roof  waved 
and  broken.  Its  old  age  had  gathered  none  of 
the  graces  of  age  to  soften  its  natural  ugliness, 
or  elevate  its  insignificance.  Except  a  few 
lichens,  there  was  not  a  mark  of  vegetation 
about  it.  Not  a  single  ivy  leaf  grew  on  ils 
spotted  and  wasted  walls.  It  gave  a  hopeless, 
pagan  expression  to  the  whole  landscape — for 
it  stood  on  a  rising  ground,  from  which  we  had 
an  extensive  prospect  of  height  and  hollow, 
cornfield  and  pasture  and  wood,  away  to  the 
dim  blue  horizon. 

"  You  don't  find  it  enlivening,  do  you — eh  f" 
said  my  companion. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  frightfully  desolate 
spot,"  I  said,  "  to  have  yet  the  appearance  of 
a   place   of  Christian   worship.     It   looks  as  if 
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there  were  a  curse  upon  it.  Are  all  those  the 
graves  of  suicides  and  murderers  ?  It  cannot 
surely  be  consecrated  ground?" 

"  It's  not  nice,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  expect 
you  to  like  it.     I  only  said  it  was  odd." 

"  Is  there  any  service  held  in  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes — once  a  fortnight  or  so.  The  rector 
has  another  living  a  few  miles  off." 

"  Where  can  the  congregation  come  from  ?"' 

"  Hardly  from  anywhere.  There  ain't  gener- 
ally more  than  five  or  six,  I  believe.  Let's  have 
a  look  at  the  inside  of  it." 

"  The  windows  are  much  too  high,  and  no 
foothold." 

"  We'll  go  in." 

"Where  can  you  get  the  key?  It  must 
be  a  mile  off  at  least,  by  your  own  account. 
There's  no  house  nearer  than  that,  you  say." 

He  made  me  no  reply,  but  going  to  the  only 
flat  gravestone,  which  stood  on  short  thick  pil- 
lars, he  put  his  hand  beneath  it,  and  drew  out 
a  great  rusty  key. 

"  Country  lawyers  know  a  secret  or  two,  '  he 
said. 
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"Not  always  much  worth  knowing,"  I  re- 
joined,— "if  the  inside  be  no  better  than  the 
outside." 

"  We'll  have  a  look,  anyhow,"  he  said,  as  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  dry  lock. 

The  door  snarled  on  its  hinges,  and  disclosed 
a  space  drearier  certainly,  and  if  possible  uglier 
than  its  promise. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Coningham,"  I  said,  "  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  have  brought  me  to  look  at 
this  place." 

"It  answered  for  a  bait,  at  all  events. 
You've  had  a  good  long  ride,  which  was  the 
best  thing  for  you.  Look  what  a  wretched  lit- 
tle vestry  that  is  !" 

It  was  but  a  corner  of  the  east  end,  divided 
off  by  a  faded  red  curtain. 

"  I  suppose  they  keep  a  parish  register  here," 
he  said.     "  Let  us  have  a  look." 

Behind  the  curtain  hung  a  dirty  surplice  and 
a  gown.  In  the  corner  stood  a  desk  like  the 
schoolmaster's  in  a  village  school.  There  was  a 
shelf  with  a  few  vellum-bound  books  on  it,  and 
nothing  else,  not  even  a  chair  in  the  place. 
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"  Yes ;  there  they  are  !"  he  said,  as  he  took 
down  one  of  the  volumes  from  the  shelf.  "  This 
one  comes  to  a  close  in  the  midlde  of  the  last 
century.  I  dare  say  there  is  something  in  this, 
now,  that  would  be  interesting  enough  to  some- 
body. Who  knows  how  many  properties  it 
might  make  change  hands  V 

"  Not  many,  I  should  think.  Those  matters 
are  pretty  well  seen  to  now." 

"  By  some  one  or  other — Dot  always  the 
rightful  heirs.  Life  is  full  of  the  strangest  facts. 
Mr.  Cumbermede.  If  I  were  a  novelist,  now, 
like  you,  my  experience  would  make  me  dare  a 
good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  invention  than 
any  novelist  I  happen  to  have  read.  Look 
there,  for  instance." 

He  pointed  to  the  top  of  the  last  page,  or 
rather,  the  last  half  of  the  cover.  I  read  as 
follows : 

"  MARRIAGES,  1748. 

"  Mr.  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  Daryll,  of  the  Parish  of 

second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Daryll  of  Moldwarp  Hall  in  the 

County  of  and  Mistress   Elizabeth  Woodruife  were 

married  by  a  license  Jan.  15." 

"  I  don't  know  the  name  of  Daryll,"  I  said. 
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"It  was  your  own  great-grandfather's  name," 
he  returned.     "  I  happen  to  know  that  much." 

"  You  knew  this  was  here,  Mr.  Coniogham," 
I  said.     "  That  is  why  you  brought  me  here." 

"  You  are  right.  I  did  know  it.  Was  I  wrong 
in  thinking  it  would  interest  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But 
why  this  mystery  ?  Why  not  have  told  me 
what  you  wanted  me  to  go  for  I" 

"I  will  why  you  in  turn.  Why  should  I 
have  wanted  to  show  you  now  more  than  any 
other  time  what  I  have  known  for  as  many 
years  almost  as  you  have  lived  !  You  spoke  of 
a  ride — why  shouldn't  I  give  a  direction  to  it 
that  might  pay  you  for  your  trouble?  And 
why  shouldn't  I  have  a  little  amusement  out  of 
it  if  I  pleased  !  Why  shouldn't  I  enjoy  your 
surprise  at  finding  in  a  place  you  had  hardly 
heard  of,  and  would  certainly  count  most  unin- 
teresting, the  record  of  a  fact  that  concerned 
your  own  existence  so  nearly  ?     There !" 

"  I  confess  it  interests  me  more  than  you  will 
easily  think — inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  offer  to 
account  for  things  that  have  greatly  puzzled  me 

VOL.  in.  E 
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for  some  time.  I  have  of  late  met  with  several 
hints  of  a  connection  at  one  time  or  other  be- 
tween the  Moat  and  the  Hall,  but  these  hints 
were  so  isolated  that  I  could  weave  no  theory 
to  connect  them.  Now  I  daresay  they  will  clear 
themselves  up." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  that,  if  you  set  about  it  in 
earnest." 

"  How  did  he  come  to  drop  his  surname  f" 

"  That  has  to  be  accounted  for." 

"  It  follows — does  it  not  ? — that  I  am  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  present  possessors  of  Mold- 
warp  Hall  V 

"You  are — but  the  relation  is  not  a  close 
one,"  said  Mr.  Coningham.  "  Sir  Giles  was  but 
distantly  related  to  the  stock  of  which  you 
come." 

"  Then — but  I  must  turn  it  over  in  my  mind. 
I  am  rather  in  a  maze." 

"  You  have  got  some  papers  at  the  Moat  f" 
he  said — interrogatively. 

"  Yes  ;  my  friend  Osborne  has  been  looking 
over  them.  He  found  out  this  much — that  there 
was  once  some  connection  between  the  Moat 
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and  the  Hall,  but  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  this 
points  to,  or  any  of  the  hints  to  which  I  just 
now  referred.  The  other  day,  when  I  dined  at 
Sir  Giles's,  Mr.  Alderforge  said  that  Cumberinede 
was  a  name  belonging  to  Sir  Giles's  ancestry — 
or  something  to  that  effect ;  but  that  again  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  papers,  or 
with  the  Moat  at  all." 

Here  I  stopped,  for  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  refer  to  the  sword.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  subject  was  too  painful :  of  all  things  I  did 
not  want  to  be  cross-questioned  by  my  lawyer- 
companion. 

"  It  is  not  amongst  those  you  will  find  any- 
thing of  importance,  I  suspect.  Did  your  great- 
grandmother — the  same  no  doubt,  whose  mar- 
riage is  here  registered — leave  no  letters  or 
papers  behind  her  ?" 

"  I've  come  upon  a  few  letters.  I  don't  know 
if  there  is  anything  more." 

"  You  haven't  read  them,  apparently." 

"  I  have  not.  I've  been  always  going  to 
read  them,  but  I  haven't  opened  one  of  them 

yet." 
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"  Then  I  recommend  you — that  is,  if  you  care 
for  an  interesting  piece  of  family  history — to 
read  those  letters  carefully,  that  is  construct- 
ively." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean — putting  two  and  two  together,  and 
seeing  what  comes  of  it ;  trying  to  make  every- 
thing fit  into  one,  you  know." 

"  Yes.  I  understand  you.  But  how  do  you 
happen  to  know  that  those  letters  contain  a  his  - 
tory,  or  that  it  will  prove  interesting  when  I 
have  found  it  ?" 

"  All  family  history  ought  to  be  interesting — 
at  least  to  the  last  of  his  race,"  he  returned, 
replying  only  to  the  latter  half  of  my  ques- 
tion. "  It  must,  for  one  thing,  make  him 
feel  his  duty  to  his  ancestors  more  strongly." 

"  His  duty  to  marry,  I  suppose  you  mean  1 " 
I  said  with  some  inward  bitterness.  "  But  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  the  inheritance 
worth  it  in  my  case." 

"  It  might  be  better,"  he  said,  with  an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  odd  beside  the  simplicity 
of  the  words. 
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"Ah!  you  think  then  to  urge  me  to  make 
money  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  my  dead  ancestors 
increase  the  inheritance  of  those  that  may  come 
after  me  ?  But  I  believe  I  am  already  as  dili- 
gent as  is  good  for  me — that  is  in  the  main,  for 
I  have  been  losing  time  of  late." 

"I  meant  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Cumbermede.  I 
should  be  very  doubtful  whether  any  amount  of 
success  in  literature  would  enable  you  to  re- 
store the  fortunes  of  your  family." 

"  Were  they  so  very  ponderous,  do  you 
think?  But  in  truth  I  have  little  ambition  of 
that  sort.  All  I  will  readily  confess  to  is  a 
strong  desire  not  to  shirk  what  work  falls  to 
my  share  in  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  thoughtful  manner — "  if 
one  only  knew  what  his  share  of  the  work 
was." 

The  remark  was  unexpected,  and  I  began  to 
feel  a  little  more  interest  in  him. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  take  a  copy  of  that  en- 
try?" he  said. 

"  Yes — perhaps  I  had.  But  I  have  no 
materials." 
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It  did  not  strike  me  that  attorneys  do  not 
usually,  like  excisemen,  carry  about  an  ink- 
bottle,  when  he  drew  one  from  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat,  along  with  a  folded  sheet  of 
writing-paper,  which  he  opened  and  spread  out 
on  the  desk.  I  took  the  pen  he  offered  me,  and 
copied  the  entry. 

When  I  had  finished,  he  said — 

"  Leave  room  under  it  for  the  attestation  of 
the  parson.  We  can  get  that  another  time,  if 
necessary.  Then  write,  *  Copied  by  me  ' — and 
then  your  name  and  the  date.  It  may  be  use- 
ful some  time.  Take  it  home  and  lay  it  with 
your  grandmother's  papers." 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,"  I  said,  as  I 
folded  it  up,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  "  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  here, 
Mr.  Coningham.  Though  I  am  not  ambitious  of 
restoring  the  family  to  a  grandeur  of  which 
every  record  has  departed,  I  am  quite  sufficient- 
ly interested  in  its  history,  and  shall  conse- 
quently take  care  of  this  document." 

"Mind  you  read  your  grandmother's  papers, 
though,"  he  said. 
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"  I  will,"  I  answered. 

He  replaced  the  volume  on  the  shelf,  and  we 
left  the  church ;  he  locked  the  door  and  re- 
placed the  key  under  the  gravestone;  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  after  riding  with  me 
about  half  the  way  to  the  Moat,  he  took  his  leave 
at  a  point  where  our  roads  diverged.  I  resolved 
to  devote  that  very  evening,  partly  in  the  hope 
of  distracting  my  thoughts,  to  the  reading  of 
my  grandmother's  letters. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MY  FOLIO. 


"If  THEN  I  reached  home  I  found  Charley  there, 
'  "  as  I  had  expected. 
Bnt  a  change  had  again  come  over  him.  He 
was  nervous,  restless,  apparently  anxious.  I 
questioned  him  about  his  mother  and  sister. 
He  had  met  them  as  planned,  and  had,  he  as- 
sured me,  done  his  utmost  to  impress  them  with 
the  truth  concerning  me.  But  he  had  found  his 
mother  incredulous,  and  had  been  unable  to 
discover  from  her  how  much  she  had  heard ; 
while  Mary  maintained  an  obstinate  silence, 
and,  as  he  said,  looked  more  stupid  than  usual. 
He  did  not  tell  me  that  Clara  had  accompanied 
them  so  far,  and  that  he  had  walked  with  her 
back  to  the  entrance  of  the  park.     This  1  heard 
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afterwards.  When  we  had  talked  a  while  over 
the  sword-business — for  we  could  not  well  keep 
off  it  long — Charley  seeming  all  the  time  more 
uncomfortable  than  ever,  he  said,  perhaps 
merely  to  turn  the  talk  into  a  more  pleasant 
channel — 

"By  the  way,  where  have  you  put  your 
folio?  I've  been  looking  for  it  ever  since  I 
came  in,  but  I  can't  find  it.  A  new  reading- 
started  up  in  my  head  the  other  day,  and  I 
want  to  try  it  both  with  the  print  and  the  con- 
text." 

•'  It's  in  my  room,"  I  answered.  M  I  will  go 
and  fetch  it." 

"  We  will  go  together,"  he  said. 

I  looked  where  I  thought  I  had  laid  it,  but 
there  it  was  not.  A  pang  of  foreboding  terror 
invaded  me.  Charley  told  me  afterwards  that  I 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet.  I  looked  every- 
where, but  in  vain;  ran  and  searched  my 
uncle's  room,  and  then  Charley's,  but  still  in 
vain ;  and  at  last,  all  at  once,  remembered  with 
certainty  that  two  nights  before  I  had  laid  it  on 
the  window-sill  in  my  uncle's  room.     I  shouted 
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for  Styles,  but  he  was  gone  home  with  the 
mare,  and  I  had  to  wait,  in  little  short  of  agony, 
until  he  returned.  The  moment  he  entered,  I 
began  to  question  him. 

"  You  took  those  books  home,  Styles  ?"  I  said, 
as  quietly  as  I  could,  anxious  not  to  startle  him, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  just  action  of 
his  memory. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  took  them  at  once,  and  gave 
them  into  Miss  Pease's  own  hands ; — at  least  I 
suppose  it  was  Miss  Pease.  She  wasn't  a  young 
lady,  sir." 

"  All  right,  I  daresay.  How  many  were  there 
of  them  !" 

"  Six,  sir." 

"I  told  you  five,"  I  said,  trembling  with  ap- 
prehension and  wrath. 

"  You  said  four  or  five,  and  I  never  thought 
but  the  six  were  to  go.  They  were  all  together 
on  the  window-sill." 

I  stood  speechless.  Charley  took  up  the 
questioning. 

"  What  sized  books  were  they  V  he  asked. 

"  Pretty  biggish — one  of  them  quite  a  large 
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one — the  same  I've  seen  you,  gentlemen,  more 
than  once,  putting  your  heads  together  over. 
At  least  it  looked  like  it." 

Charley  started  up  and  began  pacing  about 
the  room.  Styles  saw  he  had  committed  some 
dreadful  mistake,  and  began  a  blundering  ex- 
pression of  regret,  but  neither  of  us  took  any 
notice  of  him,  and  he  crept  out  in  dismay. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  of  us  could 
utter  a  word:  The  loss  of  the  sword  was  a 
trifle  to  this.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  precious  tome 
was  now  lying  in  the  library  of  Moldwarp  Hall 
— amongst  old  friends  and  companions,  possibly 
— where  years  on  years  might  elapse  before  one 
loving  hand  would  open  it,  or  any  eyes  gaze  on 
it  with  reverence. 

"  Lost,  Charley  !"  I  said  at  last. — "  Irrecover- 
ably lost  r 

"  I  will  go  and  fetch  it,"  he  cried,  starting  up. 
"  I  will  tell  Clara  to  bring  it  out  to  me.  It  is 
beyond  endurance  this.  Why  should  you  not 
go  and  claim  what  both  of  us  can  take  our  oath 
to  as  yours  I" 

"  You  forget,  Charley,  how  the  sword-affair 
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cripples  us — and  how  the  claiming  of  this  volume 
would  only  render  their  belief  with  regard  to  the 
other  the  more  probable.  You  forget,  too,  that 
I  might  have  placed  it  in  the  chest  first,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  name  on  the  title-page  is  the 
same  as  the  initials  on  the  blade  of  the  sword, — 
the  same  as  my  own." 

"  Yes — I  see  it  won't  do.  And  yet  if  I  were 
to  represent  the  thing  to  Sir  Giles  ? — He  doesn't 
care  for  old  books " 

"  You  forget  again,  Charley,  that  the  volume 
is  of  great  money-value.  Perhaps  my  late  slip 
has  made  me  fastidious — but  though  the  book 
be  mine — and  if  I  had  it,  the  proof  of  the  con- 
trary would  lie  with  them — I  could  not  take 
advantage  of  Sir  Giles's  ignorance  to  recover 
it." 

"  I  might,  however,  get  Clara — she  is  a 
favourite  with  him,  you  know " 

"  I  will  not  hear  of  it,"  I  said,  interrupting 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  yield. 

"No,  Charley,"  I  said  again;  "I  must  just 
bear  it.  Harder  things  have  been  borne,  and 
men  have  got  through  the  world  and  out  of  it 
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notwithstanding.  If  there  isn't  another  world, 
why  should  we  care  much  for  the  loss  of  what 
must  go  with  the  rest? — and  if  there  is,  why 
should  we  care  at  all  ?" 

"  Very  fine,  Wilfrid !  but  when  you  come  to 
the  practice — why,  the  less  said  the  better." 

"  But  that  is  the  very  point :  we  don't  come 
to  the  practice.  If  we  did,  then  the  ground  of 
it  would  be  proved  unobjectionable." 

"  True ; — but  if  the  practice  be  unattain- 
able  " 

"  It  would  take  much  proving  to  prove  that 
to  my — (^satisfaction  I  should  say ;  and  more 
failure  besides,  I  can  tell  you,  than  there  will  be 
time  for  in  this  world.  If  it  were  proved,  how- 
ever— don't  you  see  it  would  disprove  both  sup- 
positions equally  ?  If  such  a  philosophical  spirit 
be  unattainable,  it  discredits  both  sides  of  the 
alternative  on  either  of  which  it  would  have 
been  reasonable." 

"  There  is  a  sophism  there  of  course,  but  I  am 
not  in  the  mood  for  pulling  your  logic  to 
pieces,"  returned  Charley,  still  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room. 
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In  sum,  nothing  would  come  of  all  our  talk 
but  the  assurance  that  the  volume  was  equally 
irrecoverable  with  the  sword,  and  indeed  with 
my  poor  character — at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  my 
immediate  neighbours. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LETTERS  AND  THEIR  STORY. 

A  S  soon  as  Charley  went  to  bed,  I  betook 
•***•  myself  to  my  grandmother's  room,  in 
which,  before  discovering  my  loss,  I  had  told 
Styles  to  kindle  a  fire.  I  had  said  nothing  to 
Charley  about  my  ride,  and  the  old  church,  and 
the  marriage-register.  For  the  time,  indeed,  I 
had  almost  lost  what  small  interest  I  had  taken 
in  the  matter — my  new  bereavement  was  so 
absorbing  and  painful;  but  feeling  certain,  when 
he  left  me,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  sleep, 
but  would  be  tormented  all  night  by  innumer- 
able mental  mosquitoes  if  I  made  the  attempt, 
and  bethinking  me  of  my  former  resolution,  I 
proceeded  to  carry  it  out. 

The  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  my  reading 
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lamp  was  on  the  table,  ready  to  be  lighted.  But 
I  sat  down  first  in  my  grandmother's  chair  and 
mused  for  I  know  not  how  long.  At  length  my 
wandering  thoughts  rehearsed  again  the  ex- 
cursion with  Mr.  Coningham.  I  pulled  the  copy 
of  the  marriage- entry  from  my  pocket,  and  in 
reading  it  over  again,  my  curiosity  was  suf- 
ficently  roused  to  send  me  to  the  bureau.  I 
lighted  my  lamp  at  last,  unlocked  what  had 
seemed  to  my  childhood  a  treasury  of  unknown 
marvels,  took  from  it  thepacket  of  yellow  wither- 
ed letters,  and  sat  down  again  by  the  fire  to 
read,  in  my  great-grandmother's  chair,  the  let- 
ters of  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  Daryll — for  so  he 
signed  himself  in  all  of  them — my  great-grand- 
father. There  were  amongst  them  a  few  of  her 
own  in  reply  to  his — badly  written  and  badly 
spelt,  but  perfectly  intelligible.  I  will  not  tran- 
scribe any  of  them — I  have  them  to  show  if 
needful — but  not  at  my  command  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ; — for  1  am  writing  neither  where 
I  commenced  my  story — on  the  outskirts 
of  an  ancient  city,  nor  at  the  Moat,  but  in  a 
dreary  old  square  in  London ;  and  those  letters 
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lie  locked  again  in  the  old  bureau,  and  have  lain 
un visited  through  thousands  of  desolate  days 
and  slow  creeping  nights,  in  that  room  which 
I  cannot  help  feeling  sometimes  as  if  the  ghost 
of  that  high-spirited,  restless-hearted  grand- 
mother of  mine  must  now  and  then  revisit,  sit- 
ting in  the  same  old  chair,  and  wondering  to 
find  how  far  it  was  all  receded  from  her — 
wondering,  also,  to  think  what  a  work  she  made, 
through  her  long  and  weary  life,  about  things 
that  look  to  her  now  such  trifles. 

I  do  not  then  transcribe  any  of  the  letters, 
but  give,  in  a  connected  form,  what  seem  to  me 
the  facts  I  gathered  from  them  ;  not  hesitating 
to  present,  where  they  are  required,  self-evident 
conclusions  as  if  they  were  facts  mentioned  in 
them.  I  repeat  that  none  of  my  names  are 
real,  although  they  all  point  at  the  real  names. 

Wilfrid  Cumbermede  was  the  second  son  of 
Richard  and  Mary  Daryll  of  Moldwarp  Hall. 
He  was  baptized  Cumbermede  from  the  desire 
to  keep  in  memory  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
ancestor,  the  owner,  in  fact,  of  the  disputed 
sword — itself  alluded  to  in  the   letters, — who 
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had  been  more  mindful  of  the  supposed  rights 
of  his  king  than  the  next  king  was  of  the  priva- 
tions undergone  for  his  sake,  forMoldwarp  Hall 
at  least  was  never  recovered  from  the  Round- 
head branch  of  the  family  into  whose  possession 
it  had  drifted.  In  the  change,  however,  which 
creeps  on  with  new  generations,  there  had  been 
in  the  family  a  re-action  of  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  more  distinguished  of  its  progenitors; 
and  Richard  Daryll,  a  man  of  fierce  temper  and 
overbearing  disposition,  had  named  his  son 
after  the  cavalier.  A  tyrant  in  his  family,  at 
least  in  the  judgment  of  the  writers  of  those 
letters,  he  apparently  found  no  trouble  either 
with  his  wife  or  his  eldest  or  youngest  son ; 
while,  whether  his  own  fault  or  not,  it  was  very 
evident  that  from  Wilfrid  his  annoyances  had 
been  numerous. 

A  legal  feud  had  for  some  time  existed  be- 
tween the  Ahab  of  Moldwarp  Hall  and  the 
Naboth  of  the  Moat,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
yeoman  family  of  good  blood,  and  indeed  re- 
lated to  the  Darylls  themselves,  of  the  name  of 
Woodruffe.       Sir   Richard   had   cast   covetous 
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eyes  upon  the  field  surrounding  Stephen's  com- 
paratively humble  abode,  which  had  at  one  time 
formed  a  part  of  the  Moldwarp  property.  In 
searching  through  some  old  parchments,  he  had 
found,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  persuaded  himself 
he  had  found  sufficient  evidence  that  this  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Moat,  then  of  consider- 
able size,  had  been  willed  away  in  contempt  of 
the  entail  which  covered  it,  and  belonged  by 
right  to  himself  and  his  heirs.  He  had  there- 
fore instituted  proceedings  to  recover  posses- 
sion, during  the  progress  of  which  their  usual 
bickerings  and  disputes  augmented  in  fierce- 
ness. A  decision  having  at  length  been  given 
in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  the  mortification 
of  Sir  Richard  was  unendurable  to  himself,  and 
his  wrath  and  unreasonableness,  in  consequence, 
equally  unendurable  to  his  family.  One  may 
then  imagine  the  paroxysm  of  rage  with  which 
he  was  seized  when  he  discovered  that,  during 
the  whole  of  the  legal  process,  his  son  "Wilfrid 
had  been  making  love  to  Elizabeth  Woodruffe, 
the  only  child  of  his  enemy.  In  Wilfrid's  let- 
ters, the  part  of  the  story  which  follows  is  fully 
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detailed  for  Elizabeth's  information,  of  which 
the  reason  is  also  plain — that  the  writer  had 
spent  such  a  brief  period  afterwards  in  Eliza- 
beth's society  that  he  had  not  been  able  for 
very  shame  to  recount  the  particulars. 

No  sooner  had  Sir  Richard  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hateful  fact,  evidently  through  one 
of  his  servants,  than,  suppressing  the  outburst 
of  his  rage  for  the  moment,  he  sent  for  his  son 
Wilfrid,  and  informed  him,  his  lips  quivering 
with  suppressed  passion,  of  the  discovery  he 
had  made ;  accused  him  of  having  brought  dis- 
grace on  the  family,  and  of  having  been  guilty 
of  falsehood  and  treachery;  and  ordered  him  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  and  abjure  the  girl  be- 
fore heaven,  or  expect  a  father's  vengeance. 

But  evidently  Wilfrid  was  as  little  likely  as 
any  man  to  obey  such  a  command.  He  boldly 
avowed  his  love  for  Elizabeth,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  marrying  her.  His  father,  foaming 
with  rage,  ordered  his  servants  to  seize  him. 
Overmastered  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  he  bound 
him  to  a  pillar,  and  taking  a  horse-whip,  lashed 
him  furiously  ;  then,  after  his  rage  was  thus  in 
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a  measure  appeased,  ordered  them  to  carry  him 
to  his  bed.  There  he  remained,  hardly  able  to 
move,  the  whole  of  that  night  and  the  next 
day.  On  the  following  night,  he  made  his 
escape  from  the  Hall,  and  took  refuge  with  a 
farmer-friend  a  few  miles  off — in  the  neighbour- 
hood, probably,  of  Umberden  Church. 

Here  I  would  suggest  a  conjecture  of  my 
own — namely,  that  my  ancestor's  room  was  the 
same  I  had  occupied,  so — fatally,  shall  I  say  ? 
— to  myself,  on  the  only  two  occasions  on  which 
I  had  slept  at  the  Hall ;  that  he  escaped  by  the 
stair  to  the  roof,  having  first  removed  the 
tapestry  from  the  door,  as  a  memorial  to  him- 
self and  a  sign  to  those  he  left ;  that  he  carried 
with  him  the  sword  and  the  volume — both  pro- 
bably lying  in  his  room  at  the  time,  and  the 
latter  little  valued  by  any  other.  But  all  this, 
I  repeat,  is  pure  conjecture. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
communicated  with  Elizabeth,  prevailed  upon 
her  to  marry  him  at  once  at  Umberden  Church, 
and  within  a  few  days,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,   left   her   to    join,  as    a   volunteer,  the 
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army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  then  fighting 
the  French  in  the  Netherlands.  Probably  from 
a  morbid  fear  lest  the  disgrace  his  father's 
brutality  had  inflicted  should  become  known 
in  his  regiment,  he  dropped  the  surname  of 
Daryll  when  he  joined  it ;  and — for  what  pre- 
cise reasons  I  cannot  be  certain — his  wife  evi- 
dently never  called  herself  by  any  other  name 
than  Cumbermede.  Very  likely  she  kept  her 
marriage  a  secret,  save  from  her  own  family, 
until  the  birth  of  my  grandfather,  which  cer- 
tainly took  place  before  her  husband's  return. 
Indeed  I  am  almost  sure  that  he  never  returned 
from  that  campaign,  but  died  fighting,  not  un- 
likely, at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt ;  and  that  my 
grannie's  letters,  which  I  found  in  the  same 
packet,  had  been,  by  the  kindness  of  some  com- 
rade, restored  to  the  young  widow. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  the  letters,  and 
had  again  thrown  myself  back  in  the  old  chair, 
I  began  to  wonder  why  nothing  of  all  this 
should  ever  have  been  told  me.  That  the 
whole  history  should  have  dropped  out  of  the 
knowledge   of  the    family,    would   have   been 
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natural  enough,  had  my  great-grandmother,  as 
well  as  my  great-grandfather,  died  in  youth  ; 
but  that  she  should  have  outlived  her  son,  dy- 
ing only  after  I,  the  representative  of  the  fourth 
generation,  was  a  boy  at  school,  and  yet  no 
whisper  have  reached  me  of  these  facts,  ap- 
peared strange.  A  moment's  reflection  showed 
me  that  the  causes  and  the  reasons  of  the  fact 
must  have  lain  with  my  uncle.  I  could  not  but 
remember  how  both  he  and  my  aunt  had  sought 
to  prevent  me  from  seeing  my  grannie  alone, 
and  how  the  last  had  complained  of  this  in 
terms  far  more  comprehensible  to  me  now  than 
they  were  then.  But  what  could  have  been 
the  reasons  for  this  their  obstruction  of  the 
natural  flow  of  tradition  ?  They  remained 
wrapped  in  a  mystery  which  the  outburst  from 
it  of  an  occasional  gleam  of  conjectural  light 
only  served  to  deepen. 

The  letters  lying  open  on  the  table  before 
me,  my  eyes  rested  upon  one  of  the  dates — the 
third  day  of  March,  1747.  It  struck  me  that 
this  date  involved  a  discrepancy  with  that  of 
the  copy  I  had  made  from  the  register.     I  re- 
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ferred  to  it,  and  found  my  suspicion  correct. 
According  to  the  copy,  my  ancestors  were  not 
married  until  the  15th  of  January,  1748.  I 
must  have  made  a  blunder — and  yet  I  could 
hardly  believe  I  had,  for  I  had  reason  to  con- 
sider myself  accurate.  If  there  was  no  mistake, 
I  should  have  to  reconstruct  my  facts,  and 
draw  fresh  conclusions. 

By  this  time,  however,  I  was  getting  tired 
and  sleepy  and  cold ;  my  lamp  was  nearly  out ; 
my  fire  was  quite  gone  ;  and  the  first  of  a  frosty 
dawn  was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east.  I 
rose  and  replaced  the  papers,  reserving  all 
further  thought  on  the  matter  for  a  condition 
of  circumstances  more  favourable  to  a  correct 
judgment.  I  blew  out  the  lamp,  groped  my 
way  to  bed  in  the  dark,  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep,  in  despite  of  insult,  mortification,  per- 
plexity, and  loss. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ONLY  A  LINK. 


TT  may  be  said  of  the  body  in  regard  of  sleep 
■*■  as  well  as  in  regard  of  death,  "It  is  sown 
in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power."  For  me, 
the  next  morning,  I  could  almost  have  said,  "  I 
was  sown  in  dishonour  and  raised  in  glory." 
No  one  can  deny  the  power  of  the  wearied  body 
to  paralyze  the  soul ;  but  I  have  a  correlate 
theory  which  I  love,  and  which  I  expect  to  find 
true — that,  while  the  body  wearies  the  mind,  it 
is  the  mind  that  restores  vigour  to  the  body, 
and  then,  like  the  man  who  has  built  him  a 
stately  palace,  rejoices  to  dwell  in  it.  I  believe 
that,  if  there  be  a  living,  conscious  love  at  the 
heart  of  the  universe,  the  mind,  in  the  quies- 
cence of  its  consciousness  in  sleep,  comes  into  a 
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less  disturbed  contact  with  its  origin,  the  heart 
of  the  creation  ;  whence  gifted  with  calmness 
and  strength  for  itself,  it  grows  able  to  impart 
comfort  and  restoration  to  the  weary  frame. 
The  cessation  of  labour  affords  but  the  neces- 
sary occasion;  makes  it  possible,  as  it  were, 
for  the  occupant  of  an  outlying  station  in  the 
wilderness  to  return  to  his  father's  house  for 
fresh  supplies  of  all  that  is  needful  for  life  and 
energy.  The  child-soul  goes  home  at  night, 
and  returns  in  the  morning  to  the  labours  of  the 
school.  Mere  physical  rest  could  never  of  its 
own  negative  self  build  up  the  frame  in  such 
light  and  vigour  as  come  through  sleep. 

It  was  from  no  blessed  vision  that  I  woke  the 
next  morning,  but  from  a  deep  and  dreamless 
sleep.  Yet  the  moment  I  became  aware  of 
myself  and  the  world,  I  felt  strong  and  cou- 
rageous, and  I  began  at  once  to  look  my  affairs 
in  the  face.  Concerning  that  which  was  first  in 
consequence,  I  soon  satisfied  myself:  I  could 
not  see  that  I  had  committed  any  serious  fault 
in  the  whole  affair.  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
a  lie  in  defence  of  the  innocent,  and  to  prevent 
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the  knowledge  of  what  no  one  had  any  right  to 
know,  was  wrong — seeing  such  involves  no  in- 
justice on  the  one  side,  and  does  justice  on  the 
other.  I  have  seen  reason  since  to  change  my 
mind,  and  count  my  liberty  restricted  to  silence 
— not  extending,  that  is,  to  the  denial  or  asser- 
tion of  what  the  will  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it 
exists  or  does  not  exist,  may  have  declared  to 
be  or  not  to  be  the  fact.  I  now  think  that  to 
lie  is,  as  it  were,  to  snatch  the  reins  out  of  God's 
hand. 

At  all  events,  however,  I  had  done  the  Bro- 
thertons  no  wrong.  "  What  matter,  then,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  of  what  they  believe  me  guilty, 
so  long  as  before  God  and  my  own  conscience  I 
am  clear  and  clean  f" 

Next  came  the  practical  part: — ^VThat  was  I 
to  do?  To  right  myself  either  in  respect  of 
their  opinion,  or  in  respect  of  my  lost  property, 
was  more  hopeless  than  important,  and  I  hardly 
wasted  two  thoughts  upon  that.  But  I  could 
not  remain  where  I  was,  and  soon  came  to  the 
resolution  to  go  wdth  Charley  to  London  at 
once,   and   taking    lodgings   in   some   obscure 
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recess  near  the  Inns  of  Court,  there  to  give  my- 
self to  work,  and  work  alone,  in  the  foolish  hope 
that  one  day  fame  might  buttress  reputation. 
In  this  resolution  I  was  more  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  be  near  the  brother  of  Mary  Osborne 
than  the  desire  to  be  near  my  friend  Charley, 
strong  as  that  was.  I  expected  thus  to  hear  of 
her  oftener,  and  even  cherished  the  hope  of 
coming  to  hear  from  her — of  inducing  her  to 
honour  me  with  a  word  or  two  of  immediate 
communication.  For  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
her  opinions  should  prevent  her  from  corre- 
sponding with  one  who,  whatever  might  or  might 
not  seem  to  him  true,  yet  cared  for  the  truth, 
and  must  treat  with  respect  every  form  in  which 
he  could  descry  its  predominating  presence. 

I  would  have  asked  Charley  to  set  out  with 
me  that  very  day,  but  for  the  desire  to  clear  up 
the  discrepancy  between  the  date  of  my  ances- 
tor's letters,  all  written  within  the  same  year, 
and  that  of  the  copy  I  had  made  of  the  regis- 
tration of  their  marriage — with  which  object  I 
would  compare  the  copy  and  the  original.  I 
wished  also  to  have  some  talk  with  Mr.  Coning- 
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ham  concerning  the  contents  of  the  letters 
which  at  his  urgency  I  had  now  read.  I  got  up 
and  wrote  to  him  therefore,  asking  him  to  ride 
with  me  again  to  Umberden  Church,  as  soon  as 
he  could  make  it  convenient,  and  sent  Styles  off 
at  once  on  the  mare  to  carry' the  note  to  Minster- 
combe,  and  bring  me  back  an  answer. 

As  we  sat  over  our  breakfast,  Charley  said 
suddenly, 

"  Clara  was  regretting  yesterday  that  she 
had  not  seen  the  Moat.  She  said  you  had 
asked  her  once,  but  had  never  spoken  of  it 
again." 

"  And  now  I  suppose  she  thinks,  because  I'm 
in  disgrace  with  her  friends  at  the  Hall,  that 
she  mustn't  come  near  me,"  I  said,  with  another 
bitterness  than  belonged  to  the  words. 

"  Wilfrid  !"  he  said  reproachfully ;  "  she  didn't 
say  anything  of  the  sort.  I  will  write  and  ask 
her  if  she  couldn't  contrive  to  come  over.  She 
might  meet  us  at  the  park  gates." 

"  No,"  I  returned ;  "  there  isn't  time.  I  mean 
to  go  back  to  London — perhaps  to-morrow 
evening.     It  is  like  turning  you  out,  Charley, 
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but  we  shall  be  nearer  each  other  in  town  than 
we  were  last  time." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  he  said.  "  I  had 
been  thinking  myself  that  I  had  better  go  back 
this  evening.  My  father  is  expected  home  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  it  would  be  just  like  him  to 
steal  a  march  on  my  chambers.  Yes,  I  think  I 
shall  go  to-night." 

"  Very  well,  old  boy,"  I  answered.  "  That  will 
make  it  all  right.  It's  a  pity  we  couldn't  take 
the  journey  together,  but  it  doesn't  matter 
much.     I  shall  follow  you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  Why  can't  you  go  with  me  ?"  he  asked. 

Thereupon  I  gave  him  a  full  report  of  my 
excursion  with  Mr.  Coningham,  and  the  after 
reading  of  the  letters,  with  my  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  examine  the  register  again ;  telling  him 
that  I  had  asked  Mr.  Coningham  to  ride  with  me 
once  more  to  Umber  den  Church. 

When  Styles  returned,  he  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Coningham  at  first  proposed  to  ride  back 
with  him,  but  probably  bethinking  himself  that 
another  sixteen  miles  would  be  too  much  for 
my  mare,  had  changed  his  mind  and  sent  me 
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the  message  that  he  would  be  with  me   early 
the  next  day. 

After  Charley  was  gone,  I  spent  the  evening 
in  a  thorough  search  of  the  old  bureau.  I  found 
in  it  several  quaint  ornaments  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  but  only  one  thing  which 
any  relation  to  my  story  would  justify  specific 
mention  of — namely,  an  ivory  label,  discoloured 
with  age,  on  which  was  traceable  the  very  num- 
ber Sir  Giles  had  read  from  the  scabbard  of  Sir 
Wilfrid's  sword.  Clearly,  then,  my  sword  was 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  book,  and  as  clearly  it 
had  not  been  at  Mold  warp  Hall  for  a  long  time 
before  I  lost  it  there.  If  1  were  in  any  fear  as  to 
my  reader's  acceptance  of  my  story,  I  should 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  that  label  more  than 
in  the  restoration  of  sword  or  book  ;  but  amidst 
all  my  troubles,  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  rely 
upon  her  justice  and  her  knowledge  of  myself. 
Yes — I  must  mention  one  thing  more  I  found — 
a  long,  sharp-pointed,  straight-backed,  snake- 
edged  Indian  dagger,  inlaid  with  silver — a 
fierce,  dangerous,  almost  venomous-looking 
weapon,  in  a  curious  case  of  old  green  morocco. 
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It  also  may  have  once  belonged  to  the  ar- 
moury of  Moldwarp  Hall.  I  took  it  with  me 
when  I  left  my  grannie's  room,  and  laid  it 
in  the  portmanteau  I  was  going  to  take  to 
London. 

My  only  difficulty  was  what  to  do  with 
Lilith ;  but  I  resolved  for  the  meantime  to 
leave  her,  as  before,  in  the  care  of  Styles, 
who  seemed  almost  as  fond  of  her  as  I  was 
myself. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A    DISCLOSURE. 

1TR.  CONINGHAM  was  at  my  door  by  ten 
^-*-  o'clock,  and  we  set  out  together  for  Um- 
ber den  Church.  It  was  a  cold  clear  morning. 
The  dying  Autumn  was  turning  a  bright  thin 
defiant  face  upon  the  conquering  Winter.  I 
was  in  great  spirits,  my  mind  being  full  of 
Alary  Osborne.  At  one  moment  I  saw  but  her 
own  ordinary  face,  only  what  I  had  used  to 
regard  as  dulness  I  now  interpreted  as  the  pos- 
session of  her  soul  in  patience  ;  at  another  I 
saw  the  glorified  countenance  of  my  Athanasia, 
knowing  that,  beneath  the  veil  of  the  other, 
this,  the  real,  the  true  face  ever  lay.  Once  in 
my  sight  the  frost-clung  flower  had  blossomed  ; 
in  full  ideal  of  glory  it  had  shone  for  a  moment, 
VOL.  III.  G 
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and  then  folding  itself  again  away,  bad  retired 
into  the  regions  of  faith.  And  while  I  knew 
that  such  could  dawn  out  of  such,  how  could  I 
help  hoping  that  from  the  face  of  the  universe, 
however  to  my  eyes  it  might  sometimes  seem 
to  stare  like  the  seven-days  dead,  one  morn 
might  dawn  the  unspeakable  face  which  even 
Moses  might  not  behold  lest  he  should  die  of 
the  great  sight  %  The  keen  air,  the  bright  sun- 
shine, the  swift  motion — all  combined  to  raise 
my  spirits  to  an  unwonted  pitch  ;  but  it  was  a 
silent  ecstasy,  and  1  almost  forgot  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Coningharn.  When  he  spoke  at  last,  I 
started. 

"  I  thought  from  your  letter  you  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me,  Mr.  Cumbermede,"  he  said, 
coming  alongside  of  me. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  1  have  been  reading  my 
grannie's  papers,  as  I  told  you." 

I  recounted  the  substance  of  what  I  had 
found  in  them. 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  strange 
that  all  this  should  have  been  kept  a  secret 
from  you  ?"  he  asked. 
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"  Very  few  know  anything  about  their  grand- 
fathers," I  said  ;  "  so  I  suppose  very  few  fathers 
care  to  tell  their  children  about  them." 

"  That  is  because  there  are  so  few  concerning 
whom  there  is  anything  worth  telling." 

"  For  my  part,"  I  returned,  "  I  should  think 
any  fact  concerning  one  of  those  who  link  me 
with  the  infinite  past  out  of  which  I  have  come, 
invaluable.  Even  a  fact  which  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  an  ancestor  may  be  a  precious  discovery 
to  the  man  who  has  in  himself  to  fight  the  evil 
derived  from  it." 

"That,  however,  is  a  point  of  view  rarely 
taken.  What  the  ordinary  man  values  is  also 
rare  ;  hence  few  regard  their  ancestry,  or  trans- 
mit any  knowledge  they  may  have  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them  to  those  that  come 
after  them." 

"  My  uncle,  however,  I  suppose,  told  me  no- 
thing because,  unlike  the  many,  he  prized  nei- 
ther wealth  nor  rank,  nor  what  are  commonly 
considered  great  deeds." 

"  You  are  not  far  from  the  truth  there,"  said 
Mr.  Coningham  in  a  significant  tone. 

G2 
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"  Then  you  know  why  he  never  told  me  any- 
thing !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  do — from  the  beet  authority." 

"  His  own,  you  mean,  I  suppose." 

"  I  do." 

"But— but — I  didn't  know  you  were  ever — 
at  all — intimate  with  my  uncle,"  I  said. 

He  laughed  knowingly. 

"  You  would  say,  if  you  didn't  mind  speaking 
the  truth,  that  you  thought  your  uncle  disliked 
me — disapproved  of  me.  Come,  now — did  he 
not  try  to  make  you  avoid  me  %  You  needn't 
mind  acknowledging  the  fact,  for,  when  I  have 
explained  the  reason  of  it,  you  will  see  that  it 
involves  no  discredit  to  either  of  us." 

"  I  have  no  fear  for  my  uncle." 

"  You  are  honest,  if  not  over-polite,"  he  re- 
joined. "  — You  do  not  feel  so  sure  about  my 
share.  Well,  I  don't  miad  who  knows  it,  for 
my  part.  I  roused  the  repugnance,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  your  silence  confesses, 
merely  by  acting  as  any  professional  man 
ought  to  have  acted — and  with  the  best  inten- 
tions.   At  the  same  time,  all  the  blame  I  should 
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ever  think  of  casting  upon  him  is  that  he  al- 
lowed his  high-strung,  saintly,  I  had  almost 
said  superhuman  ideas  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  nephew's  prosperity." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  that  prosperity 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  better." 

"  Precisely  so.  You  understand  him  perfectly. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  and  simplest-minded 
men  in  the  world." 

M  I  am  glad  you  do  him  that  justice." 

"  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  he  intended 
you  to  remain  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  But,  you  see,  he  died 
very  suddenly.  Besides,  he  could  hardly  expect 
I  should  hold  my  tongue  after  he  was  gone." 

"  Perhaps,  however,  he  might  expect  me  not 
to  cultivate  your  acquaintance,"  I  said,  laughing 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  words. 

"  You  cannot  accuse  yourself  of  having  taken 
any  trouble  in  that  direction,"  he  returned, 
laughing  also. 

"  I  believe,  however,"  I  resumed,  "  from  what 
I  can  recall  of  things  he  said,  especially  on  one 
occasion,  on  which  he  acknowledged  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  secret  in  which  I  was  interested,  he 
did  not  intend  that  I  should  always  remain  in 
ignorance  of  everything  he  thought  proper  to 
conceal  from  me  then." 

"  I  presume  you  are  right.  I  think  his  con- 
duct in  this  respect  arose  chiefly  from  anxiety 
that  the  formation  of  your  character  should  not 
be  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts 
which  might  unsettle  you,  and  prevent  you  from 
reaping  the  due  advantages  of  study  and  self- 
dependence  in  youth.  I  cannot,  however,  be- 
lieve that  by  being  open  with  you  I  shall  now 
be  in  any  danger  of  thwarting  his  plans,  for 
you  have  already  proved  yourself  a  wise, 
moderate,  conscientious  man,  diligent  and 
painstaking.  Forgive  me  for  appearing  to 
praise  you.  I  had  no  such  intention.  I  was 
only  uttering  as  a  fact  to  be  considered  in 
the  question,  what  upon  my  honour  I  thorough- 
ly believe." 

"  I  should  be  happy  in  your  good  opinion,  if 
I  were  able  to  appropriate  it,"  I  said.  "  But  a 
man  knows  his  own  faults  better  than  his 
neighbour  knows  his  virtues." 
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"  Spoken  like  the  man  I  took  you  for,  Mr. 
Cumber  rnede,"  he  rejoiced  gravely. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,"  I  re- 
sumed ;  "  what  can  there  be  so  dangerous  in  the 
few  facts  I  have  just  come  to  the  knowledge  of, 
that  my  uncle  should  have  cared  to  conceal 
them  from  me?  That  a  man  born  in  humble 
circumstances  should  come  to  know  that  he  had 
distinguished  ancestors,  could  hardly  so  fill  him 
vdth  false  notions  as  to  endanger  his  relation 
to  the  laws  of  his  existence." 

"  Of  course — but  you  are  too  hasty.  Those 
facts  are  of  more  importance  than  you  are 
aware — involve  other  facts.  Mold  warp  Hall 
is  your  property,  and  not  Sir  Giles  Brother- 
ton's." 

"  Then  the  apple  was  my  own,  after  all !"  I 
said  to  myself  exultingly.  It  was  a  strange  fan- 
tastic birth  of  conscience  and  memory — forgotten 
the  same  moment,  and  followed  by  an  electric 
flash — not  of  hope,  not  of  delight,  not  of  pride, 
but  of  pure  revenge.  My  whole  frame  quivered 
with  the  shock  ;  yet  for  a  moment  I  seemed  to 
have  the  strength  of  a  Hercules.     In  front  of  me 
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was  a  stile  through  a  high  hedge :  I  turned  Li- 
lith's  head  to  the  hedge,  struck  my  spurs  into 
her,  and  over  or  through  it,  I  know  not  which, 
she  bounded.  Already,  with  all  the  strength  of 
will  I  could  summon,  I  struggled  to  rid  myself  of 
the  wicked  feeling ;  and  although  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  have  succeeded  for  long  after,  yet  by 
the  time  Mr.  Coningham  had  popped  over  the 
stile,  I  was  waiting  for  him,  to  all  appearance, 
I  believe,  perfectly  calm.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  whatever  cause,  was  actually  trem- 
bling. His  face  was  pale,  and  his  eye  flashing. 
Was  it  that  he  had  roused  me  more  effectually 
than  he  had  hoped  ? 

"  Take  care,  take  care,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  or 
you  won't  live  to  enjoy  your  own.  Permit  me 
the  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Cumbermede  Daryll." 

After  this  ceremonial  of  prophetic  investiture, 
we  jogged  away  quietly,  and  he  told  me  a  long 
story  about  the  death  of  the  last  proprietor,  the 
degree  in  which  Sir  Giles  was  related  to  him, 
and  his  undisputed  accession  to  the  property. 
At  that  time,  he  said,  my  father  was  in  very 
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bad  health,  and  indeed  died  within  six  months 
of  it. 

"  I  knew  your  father  well,  Mr.  Cumbermede," 
he  went  on,  "  — one  of  the  best  of  men,  with 
more  spirit,  more  ambition  than  your  uncle.  It 
was  his  wish  that  his  child,  if  a  boy,  should  be 
called  Wilfrid, — for  though  they  had  been  mar- 
ried five  or  six  years,  their  only  child  was  born 
after  his  death.  Your  uncle  did  not  like  the 
name,  your  mother  told  me,  but  made  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  So  you  were  named  after  your  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather,  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  of  the  race  besides. — When  the  last 
of  the  Darylls  died " 

"  Then,"  I  interrupted,  "  my  father  was  the 
heir." 

"  No ;  you  mistake  :  your  uncle  was  the  elder 
— Sir  David  Cumbermede  Daryll,  of  Moldwarp 
Hall  and  The  Moat,"  said  Mr.  Coningham,  evi- 
dently bent  on  making  the  most  of  my  rights. 

"  He  never  even  told  me  he  was  the  eldest," 
I  said.  "I  always  thought,  from  his  coming 
home  to  manage  the  farm  when  my  father  was 
ill,  that  he  was  the  second  of  the  two  sons." 
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"  On  the  contrary,  he  was  several  years  older 
than  your  father,  but  taking  more  kindly  to 
reading  than  farming,  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Oxford  to  study  for  the  church,  leaving  the 
arm,  as  was  tacitly  understood,  to  descend  to 
your  father  at  your  grandfather's  death.  After 
the  idea  of  the  church  was  abandoned  he  took 
a  situation,  refusing  altogether  to  subvert  the 
order  of  things  already  established  at  The  Moat. 
So  you  see  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  kept 
you  back  from  any  of  your  rights.  They  were 
his,  not  yours,  while  he  lived." 

"  I  will  not  ask,"  I  said,  "  why  he  did  not  en- 
force them.  That  is  plain  enough  from  what  I 
know  of  his  character.  The  more  I  think  of 
that,  the  loftier  and  simpler  it  seems  to  grow. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  spend  the  energies 
of  a  soul  meant  for  higher  things  on  the  asser- 
tion and  recovery  of  earthly  rights." 

"I  rather  differ  from  you  there ;  and  I  do  not 
know,"  returned  my  companion,  whose  tone  was 
far  more  serious  than  I  had  ever  heard  it  before, 
"  whether  the  explanation  I  am  going  to  offer 
will  raise  your  uncle  as  much  in  your  estimation 
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as  it  does  in  mine.  I  confess  I  do  not  rank  such 
self-denial  as  you  attribute  to  him  so  highly  as 
you  do.  On  the  contrary  I  count  it  a  fault. 
How  could  the  world  go  on  if  everybody  was 
like  your  uncle  I" 

"  If  everybody  was  like  my  uncle,  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  accept  the  position,"  I  said; 
"  for  there  would  have  been  no  one  to  take  it 
from  him." 

"  Perhaps.  But  you  must  not  think  Sir 
Giles  knew  anything  of  your  uncle's  claim.  He 
knows  nothing  of  it  now." 

I  had  not  thought  of  Sir  Giles  in  connection 
with  the  matter — only  of  Geoffrey  ;  and  my 
heart  recoiled  from  the  notion  of  dispossessing 
the  old  man  who,  however  misled  with  regard 
to  me  at  last,  had  up  till  then  shown  me  uniform 
kindness.  In  that  moment  I  had  almost  re- 
solved on  taking  no  steps  till  after  his  death. 
But  Mr.  Coningham  soon  made  me  forget  Sir 
Giles  in  a  fresh  revelation  of  my  uncle. 

"Although,"  he  resumed,  "all  you  say  of 
your  uncle's  indifference  to  this  world  and  its 
affairs  is  indubitably  correct,  I  do  not  believe, 
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had  there  not  been  a  prospect   of  your  making 
your  appearance,  that  he   would  have   shirked 
the   duty    of    occupying    the    property    which 
was  his  both  by  law  and  by  nature.     But  he 
knew  it  might  be  an  expensive  suit — for  no  one 
can  tell  by  what  tricks  of  the  law  such  may  be 
prolonged — in    which   case   all   the   money   he 
could   command    wonld    soon    be    spent,    and 
nothing  left  either  to  provide  for  your  so-called 
aunt,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard,  or  to 
give  you  that  education,  which,  whether  you 
were   to    succeed   to   the   property  or   not,  he 
counted  indispensable.     He  cared  far  more,  he 
said,  about  your  having  such  a  property  in  your- 
self as  was  at  once  personal  and  real,  than  for 
your   having    any  amount  of  property  out  of 
yourself.     Expostulation  was  of  no  use.     I  had 
previously  learned — from  the  old  lady  herself — 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Daryll,  had  at  once  communi- 
cated with  him — which  placed  me  in  a  position 
for  urging  him,  as  I  did  again  and  again,  con- 
siderably to  his  irritation,  to  assert  and  prose- 
cute his  claim  to  the  title  and  estates.     I  offered 
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to  take  the  whole  risk  upon  myself;  but  he  said 
that    would   be   tantamount   to    giving  up  his 
personal  liberty  until  the  matter   was  settled, 
which  might  not  be  in  his  lifetime.     I  may  just 
mention,  however,  that,  besides  his  religious  ab- 
sorption, I  strongly  suspect  there  was  another 
cause  of  his  in  difference  to  worldly  affairs  :  I 
have  grounds  for  thinking  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  a  more  than  ordinary  attachment  to 
a  lady  he  met  at  Oxford — in  station  considerably 
above  any  prospects  he  had  then.     To  return  : 
he  was  resolved  that,  whatever  might  be  your 
fate,  you  should  not  have  to  meet  it  without 
such  preparation  as  he  could  afford  you.     As 
you   have  divined,  he  was  most  anxious  that 
your  character  should  have  acquired  some  de- 
gree of  firmness  before  you  knew  anything  of 
the  possibility  of  your  inheriting  a  large  pro- 
perty and  historical  name ;   and  I  may  appro- 
priate  the    credit    of  a  negative  share   in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plans,  for  you  will  bear  me 
witness  how  often  I  might  have  upset  them  by 
informing  you  of  the  facts  of  the  case." 

"  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you,"  I  said,  "  for 
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Dot  interfering  with  my  uncle's  wishes,  for  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  that  I  have  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  my  rights  until  now.  The  know- 
ledge would  at  one  time  have  gone  far  to  render 
me  useless  for  personal  effort  in  any  direction 
worthy  of  it.  It  would  have  made  me  conceit- 
ed, ambitious,  boastful :  I  don't  know  how  many 
bad  adjectives  would  have  been  necessary  to 
describe  me." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  modest,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  think  differently." 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr. 
Coningham,"  I  said. 

"  As  many  as  you  please." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  have  so  long  delayed 
giving  me  the  information  which  on  my  uncle's 
death  you  no  doubt  felt  at  liberty  to  communi- 
cate ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  how  far  you  might  partake 
of  your  uncle's  disposition,  and  judged  that  the 
wider  your  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the 
juster  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  money  and 
position,  the  more  willing  you  would  be  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  I  had  to  make." 
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"  Do  you  remember,"  I  asked,  after  a  canter, 
led  off  by  my  companion,  "one  very  stormy 
night  on  which  you  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
Moat,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  my  uncle  on  the 
subject  f  " 

"Perfectly,"  he  answered.  "But  how  did 
you  come  to  know  ?     He  did  not  tell  you  of  my 

visit  r 

"  Certainly  not.  But,  listening  in  my  night- 
gown on  the  stair,  which  is  open  to  the  kitchen, 
I  heard  enough  of  your  talk  to  learn  the  object 
of  your  visit — namely,  to  carry  off  my  skin  to 
make  bagpipes  with." 

He  laughed  so  heartily  that  I  told  him  the 
whole  story  of  the  pendulum. 

"  On  that  occasion,"  he  said,  "  I  made  the 
offer  to  your  uncle,  on  condition  of  his  sanction- 
ing the  commencement  of  legal  proceedings,  to 
pledge  myself  to  meet  every  expense  of  those, 
and  of  your  education  as  well,  and  to  claim 
nothing  whatever  in  return,  except  in  case  of 
success." 

This  quite  corresponded  with  my  own  child- 
ish recollections  of  the  interview  between  them. 
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Indeed  there  was  such  an  air  of  simple  straight- 
forwardness about  his  whole  communication, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  accounted  so  thorough- 
ly for  the  warning  my  uncle  had  given  me 
against  him,  that  I  felt  I  might  trust  him  en- 
tirely, and  so  would  have  told  him  all  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  Hall,  but  for  the  share  his 
daughter  had  borne  in  it,  and  the  danger  of 
discovery  to  Mary. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  DATES. 


T  HAVE  given,  of  course,  only  an  epitome  of 
■*•  our  conversation,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
arrived  at  this  point  we  had  also  reached  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard.  Again  we  fastened  up 
our  horses ;  again  he  took  the  key  from  under 
the  tombstone  ;  and  once  more  Ave  entered  the 
dreary  little  church,  and  drew  aside  the  curtain 
of  the  vestry.  I  took  down  the  volume  of  the 
register.  The  place  was  easy  to  find,  seeing, 
as  I  have  said,  it  was  at  the  very  end  of  the 
volume. 

The  copy  I  had  taken  was  correct  :  the  date 

of  the  marriage  in  the  register  was  January  15, 

and  it  was  the  first  under  the  1748,  written  at 

the  top  of  the  page.     I  stood  for  a  moment  gaz- 

VCL.  in.  H 
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ing  at  it;  then  my  eye  turned  to  the  entry 
before  it,  the  last  on  the  preceding  page.  It 
bore  the  date  December  13 — under  the  general 
date  at  the  top  of  the  page,  1747.  The  next 
entry  after  it  was  dated  March  29.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  or  cover  rather,  was  the 
attestation  of  the  clergyman  to  the  number  of 
marriages  in  that  year  ;  but  there  was  no  such 
attestation  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page. 
I  turned  to  Mr.  Coningham,  who  had  stood 
regarding  me,  and,  pointing  to  the  book, 
said : 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Coningham.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  Here  the  date  of  the  marriage  is 
1748 ;  and  that  of  all  their  letters,  evidently 
written  after  the  marriage,  is  1747." 

He  looked,  and  stood  looking,  but  made  me 
no  reply.  In  my  turn  I  looked  at  him.  His 
face  expressed  something  not  far  from  conster- 
nation ;  but  the  moment  he  became  aware  that 
I  was  observing  him,  he  pulled  out  his  handker- 
chief, and  wiping  his  forehead  with  an  attempt 
at  a  laugh,  said  : 

"  How   hot   it   is  !     Yes ;   there's   something 
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awkward  there.  I  hadn't  observed  it  before. 
I  must  inquire  into  that.  I  cqnfess  I  cannot 
explain  it  all  at  once.  It  does  certainly  seem 
queer.  I  must  look  into  those  dates  when  I 
go  home." 

He  was  evidently  much  more  discomposed 
than  he  was  willing  I  should  perceive.  He 
always  spoke  rather  hurriedly,  but  I  had  never 
heard  him  stammer  before.  I  was  certain  that 
he  saw  or  at  least  dreaded  something  fatal  in 
the  discrepancy  I  had  pointed  out.  As  to  look- 
ing into  it  when  he  got  home,  that  sounded 
very  like  nonsense.  Be  pulled  out  a  note- 
book, however,  and  said : 

"I  may  just  as  well  make  a  note  of  the 
blunder — for  blunder  it  must  be — a  very  awk- 
ward one  indeed,  I  am  afraid.  I  should  think 
so — I  cannot — but  then " 

He  went  on  uttering  disjointed  and  unfinished 
expressions,  while  he  made  several  notes.  His 
manner  was  of  one  wrho  regards  the  action  he  is 
about  as  useless,  yet  would  have  it  supposed  the 
right  thiug  to  do. 

"  There  !"  he  said,  shutting  up  his  note-book 

ii  2 
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with  a  slam  ;  and  turning  away  he  strode  out 
of  the  place — much,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  his 
business  there  was  over  for  ever.  I  gave  one 
more  glance  at  the  volume,  and  replaced  it  on 
the  shelf.  When  I  rejoined  him,  he  was  already 
mounted  and  turning  to  move  off. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Coningham,"  I  said. 
"I  don't  exactly  know  where  to  put  the 
key." 

"  Fling  it  under  the  gravestone,  and  come 
along,"  he  said,  muttering  something  more,  in 
which,  perhaps,  I  only  fancied  I  heard  certain 
well-known  maledictions. 

By  this  time  my  spirits  had  sunk  as  much 
below  their  natural  level  as,  a  little  before,  they 
had  risen  above  it.  But  I  felt  that  I  must  be 
myself,  and  that  no  evil  any  more  than  good 
fortune  ought  for  a  moment  to  perturb  the 
tenor  of  my  being.  Therefore,  having  locked 
the  door  deliberately  and  carefully,  I  felt  about 
along  the  underside  of  the  gravestone  until  I 
found  the  ledge  where  the  key  had  lain.  I 
then  made  what  haste  I  could  to  mount  and 
follow  Mr.  Coningham,  but  Lilith  delayed  the 
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operation  by  her  eagerness.  I  gave  her  the 
rein,  and  it  was  well  no  one  happened  to  be 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction  through  that 
narrow  and  tortuous  passage,  for  she  flew 
round  the  corners — "  turning  close  to  the 
ground,  like  a  cat  when  scratchingly  she  wheels 
about  after  a  mouse,"  as  my  old  favourite,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  says.  Notwithstanding  her 
speed,  however,  when  I  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  lane,  there  was  Mr.  Coningham  half  across 
the  first  field,  with  his  coat-tails  flying  out  be- 
hind him.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  be  left 
in  such  a  discourteous  fashion,  and  gave  chase. 
Before  he  had  measured  the  other  half  of  the 
field,  I  was  up  with  him. 

"  That  mare  of  yours  is  a  clever  one,"  he 
said,  as  I  ranged  alongside  of  him.  "  I  thought 
I  would  give  her  a  breather.  She  hasn't  enough 
to  do." 

"  She's  not  breathing  so  very  fast,"  I  returned. 
"  Her  wind  is  as  good  as  her  legs." 

"  Let's  get  along  then,  for  I've  lost  a  great 
deal  of  time  this  morning.  I  ought  to  have 
been   at   Squire   Strode's   an   hour  ago.     How 
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hot  the  sun  is,  to  be  sure,  for  this  time  of  the 
year !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  urged  his  horse,  but  I  took 
and  kept  the  lead,  feeling,  I  confess,  a  little 
angry,  for  I  could  not  help  suspecting  he  had 
really  wanted  to  run  away  from  me.  I  did 
what  I  could,  however,  to  behave  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  But  he  was  very  silent,  and 
his  manner  towards  me  was  quite  altered. 
Neither  could  I  help  thinking  it  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  not  to  say  a  lawyer,  to 
show  himself  so  much  chagrined.  For  my  part, 
having  simply  concluded  that  the  new-blown 
bubble  hope  had  burst,  I  found  myself  just 
where  I  was  before — with  a  bend  sinister  on  my 
scutcheon,  it  might  be,  but  with  a  good  con- 
science, a  tolerably  clear  brain,  and  the  dream 
of  my  Athanasia. 

The  moment  we  reached  the  road,  Mr.  Con- 
ingham  announced  that  his  way  was  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  mine,  said  his  good  morn- 
ing, shook  hands  with  me,  and  jogged  slowly 
away.  I  knew  that  was  not  the  nearest  way  to 
Squire  Strode's. 


THE  DATES. 

I  could  not  help  laughing — he  had  so  much 
the  look  of  a  dog  with  his  tail  between  his  legs, 
or  a  beast  of  prey  that  had  made  his  spring  and 
missed  his  game.  I  watched  him  for  some 
time,  for  Lilith  being  pulled  both  w  — 
wards  home,  and  after  her  late  companion — was 
tolerably  quiescent,  but  he  never  cast  a  glance 
behind  him.  When  at  length  a  curve  in  the 
road  hid  him  from  my  sight,  I  turned  and  went 
quietly  home,  thinking  what  the  significance  of 
the  unwelcome  discovery  might  be.  If  the 
entry  of  the  marriage  under  that  date  con ". 
be  proved  a  mere  blunder,  of  which  I  could  see 
no  hope,  then  certainly  my  grandfather  must  be 
regarded  as  born  out  of  wedlock,  a  supposition 
which,  if  correct-,  would  account  for  the  drop- 
ping of  the  DarylL 

On  the  way  home  I  jumped  no  hedges. 

Having  taken  my  farewell  of  Lilith,  I  packed 
my  u  bag  of  needments,"  locked  the  door  of  my 
uncle's  room,  which  I  would  have  no  one 
in  my  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet  the  night 
mafl. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CHARLEY  AND  CLARA. 


ON  my  arrival  in  London,  I  found  Charley 
waiting  for  me,  as  I  had  expected,  and 
with  his  help  soon  succeeded  in  finding,  in  one 
of  the  streets  leading  from  the  Strand  to  the 
river,  the  accommodation  I  wanted.  There  I 
settled,  and  resumed  the  labour  so  long  and 
thanklessly  interrupted. 

When  I  recounted  the  circumstances  of  my 
last  interview  with  Mr.  Coningham,  Charley  did 
not  seem  so  much  surprised  at  the  prospect 
which  had  opened  before  me  as  disappointed  at 
its  sudden  close,  and  would  not  admit  that  the 
matter  could  be  allowed  to  rest  where  it 
was. 

"  Do  you  think  the  change   of  style   could 
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possibly  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?"  he  ask- 
ed, after  a  meditative  silence. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied.  "  Which  change 
of  style  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean  [the  change  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year  from  March  to  January,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  When  did  that  take  place  I"  I  asked. 

"  Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  will  find  out 
exactly." 

The  next  night  he  brought  me  the  informa- 
tion that  the  January  which,  according  to  the 
old  style,  would  have  been  that  of  1752  was 
promoted  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  year 
1753. 

My  dates  then  were,  by  several  years,  ante- 
cedent to  the  change,  and  it  was  an  indisputable 
anachronism  that  the  January  between  the 
December  of  1747  and  the  March  of  1748,  should 
be  entered  as  belonging  to  the  latter  year. 
This  seemed  to  throw  a  little  dubious  light  up- 
on the  perplexity;  the  January  thus  entered 
belonged  clearly  to  1747,  and,  therefore,  was  the 
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same  J-amiary  with  that  of  my  ancestor's  let- 
ters. Plainly,  however,  the  entry  could  not 
stand  in  evidence,  its  interpolation  at  least  ap- 
pearing indubitable,  for  how  otherwise  could  it 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  instead 
of  towards  the  end  of  the  old,  five  years  before 
the  change  of  style?  Also,  now  I  clearly 
remember  that  it  did  look  a  little  crushed  be- 
tween the  heading  of  the  year  and  the  next  en- 
try. It  must  be  a  forgery — and  a  stupid  one  as 
well,  seeing  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page, 
where  there  was  a  small  blank,  would  have 
been  the  proper  place  to  choose  for  it — that  is, 
under  the  heading  1747.  Could  the  1748  have 
been  inserted  afterwards  ?  That  did  not  ap- 
pear likely,  seeing  it  belonged  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  entries  on  the  page,  there  being  none  be- 
tween the  date  in  question  and  March  29, 
on  the  25th  of  which  month  the  new  year  be- 
gan. The  conclusion  lying  at  the  door  was 
that  someone  had  inserted  the  marriage  so  long 
after  the  change  of  style  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  trap  there  lying  for  his  forgery.  It 
seemed   probable    that,   blindly   following  the 
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letters,  he  had  sought  to  place  it  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  previous  year,  but,  getting  bewil- 
dered in  the  apparent  eccentricities  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  month  and  year,  had  at  last 
drawn  his  bow  at  a  venture.  Neither  this  nor 
any  other  theory  I  could  fashion  did  I,  however, 
find  in  the  least  satisfactory.  All  I  could  be 
sure  of  was  that  here  was  no  evidence  of  the 
marriage — on  the  contrary,  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  it. 

For  my  part,  the  dream  in  which  I  had  in- 
dulged had  been  so  short  that  I  very  soon  re- 
covered from  the  disappointment  of  the  wraking 
therefrom.  Neither  did  the  blot  with  which 
the  birth  of  my  grandfather  was  menaced  affect 
me  much.  My  chief  annoyance  in  regard  of 
that  aspect  of  the  affair  was  in  being  so  related 
to  Geoffrey  Brotherton. 

I  cannot  say  how  it  came  about,  but  I  could 
not  help  observing  that,  by  degrees,  a  manifest 
softening  appeared  in  Charley's  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  his  father,  although  I  knew  that  there 
was  not .  the  least  approach  to  a  more  cordial 
intercourse  between   them.      I   attributed   the 
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change  to  the  letters  of  his  sister,  which  he 
aways  gave  me  to  read.  From  them  I  have 
since  classed  her  with  a  few  others  I  have  since 
known,  chiefly  women,  the  best  of  their  kind, 
so  good  and  so  large-minded  that  they  seem 
ever  on  the  point  of  casting  aside  the  unworthy 
opinions  they  have  been  taught,  and  showing 
themselves  the  true  followers  of  him  who  cared 
only  for  the  truth,  and  yet  holding  by  the  doc- 
trines of  men,  and  believing  them  to  be  the 
mind  of  God. 

In  one  or  two  of  Charley's  letters  to  her  I 
ventured  to  insert  a  question  or  two,  and  her 
reference  to  these  in  her  replies  to  Charley 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  venturing  to  write 
to  her  more  immediately,  in  part  defending 
what  I  thought  the  truth,  in  part  expressing 
all  the  sympathy  I  honestly  could  with  her 
opinions.  She  replied  very  kindly,  very  ear- 
nestly, and  with  a  dignity  of  expression  as 
well  as  of  thought  which  harmonized  entirely 
with  my  vision  of  her  deeper  and  grander 
nature. 

The  chief  bent  of  my  energies  was  now  to 
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vindicate  for  myself  a  worthy  position  in  the 
world  of  letters  ;  but  my  cherished  hope  lay  in 
the  growth  of  such  an  intimacy  with  Mary 
Osborne  as  might  afford  ground  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  far  higher  and  more  precious  ambi- 
tions. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  the  design  of  fur- 
thering these  that  I  was  now  guilty  of  what 
will  seem  to  most  men  a  Quixotic  action 
enough. 

"  Your  sister  is  fond  of  riding — is  she  not  ?" 
I  asked  Charley  one  day,  as  we  sauntered  with 
our  cigars  on  the  terrace  of  the  Adelphi. 

"  As  fond  as  one  can  possibly  be  who  has  had 
so  little  opportunity,"  he  said. 

"  I  was  hoping  to  have  a  ride  with  her  and 
Clara  the  very  evening  when  that  miserable 
affair  occurred.  The  loss  of  that  ride  was  at 
least  as  great  a  disappointment  to  me  as  the 
loss  of  the  sword." 

"  You  seem  to  like  my  sister,  Wilfrid,"  he  said. 

"At  least  I  care  more  for  her  good  opinion 
than  I  do  for  any  woman's — or  man's  either, 
Charley." 
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"  I  am  'so  glad  !"  he  responded.     "  You  like 
her  better  than  Clara,  then  f " 
"  Ever  so  much,"  I  said. 

He  looked  more  pleased  than  annoyed,  I 
thought — certainly  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  entirely.  His  eyes  sparkled,  but  there 
was  a  flicker  of  darkness  about  his  forehead. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said  again,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  "  I  thought — I  was  afraid — I 
had  fancied  sometimes — you  were  still  a  little 
in  love  with  Clara." 

"  Not  one  atom,"  I  returned.  "  She  cured 
me  of  that  quite.  There  is  no  danger  of  that 
any  more,"  I  added — foolishly,  seeing  I  intend- 
ed no  explanation. 

"  How  do  you  mean  !"  he  asked,  a  little  un- 
easily. 

I  had  no  answer  ready,  and  a  brief  silence 
followed.     The  subject  was  not  resumed. 

It  may  well  seem  strange  to  my  reader  that 
I  had  never  yet  informed  him  of  the  part  Clara 
had  had  in  the  matter  of  the  sword.  But,  as  I 
have  already  said,  when  anything  moved  me 
very  deeply  I  was  never  ready  to  talk  about  it. 
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Somehow,  perhaps  from  something  of  the  cat- 
nature  in  me,  I  never  liked  to  let  go  my  hold 
of  it  without  good  reason.  Especially  I  shrunk 
from  imparting  what  I  only  half  comprehended  ; 
and  besides,  in  the  present  case,  the  thought  of 
Clara's  behaviour  was  so  painful  to  me  still 
that  I  recoiled  from  any  talk  about  it — the 
more  that  Charley  had  a  kind  and  good  opin- 
ion of  her,  and  would,  I  knew,  only  start  objec- 
tions and  explanations  defensive,  as  he  had 
done  before  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  this  I 
should  have  no  patience  with.  I  had,  therefore, 
hitherto  held  my  tongue.  There  was,  of  course, 
likewise  the  fear  of  betraying  his  sister,  only 
the  danger  of  that  was  small,  now  that  the 
communication  between  the  two  girls  seemed 
at  an  end  for  the  time  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
that  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  reticence  had 
arisen  between  us,  first  on  Charley's  part  and 
afterwards  on  mine,  I  doubt  much  whether, 
after  all,  I  should  not  by  this  time  have  told 
him  the  whole  story.  But  the  moment  I  had 
spoken  as  above,  the  strangeness  of  his  look, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  would  gladly 
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request  me  to  explain  myself  but  for  some  hid- 
den reason,  flashed  upon  me  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  himself  in  love  with  Clara.  The  moment 
the  suspicion  entered,  a  host  of  circumstances 
crystallized  around  it.  Fact  after  fact  flashed 
out  of  my  memory,  from  the  first  meeting  of 
the  two  in  Switzerland  down  to  this  last  time  I 
had  seen  them  together,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment I  was  convinced  that  the  lady  I  saw  him 
with  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  no  other  than 
Clara.  But,  if  it  were  so,  why  had  he  shut  me 
out  from  his  confidence  ?  Of  the  possible  rea- 
sons which  suggested  themselves,  the  only  one 
which  approached  the  satisfactory  was  that  he 
had  dreaded  hurting  me  by  the  confession  of 
his  love  for  her,  and  preferred  leaving  it  to 
Clara  to  cure  me  of  a  passion  to  which  my 
doubtful  opinion  of  her  gave  a  probability  of 
weakness  and  ultimate  evanescence. 

A  great  conflict  awoke  in  me.  What  ought 
I  to  do  ?  How  could  I  leave  him  in  ignorance 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  woman  he  loved?  But 
I  could  not  make  the  disclosure  now.  I  must 
think  about  the  how  and  the  how  much  to  tell 
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him.  I  returned  to  the  subject  which  had  led  up 
to  the  discovery. 

"Does  your  father  keep  horses,  Charley?" 

"He  has  a  horse  for  his  parish  work,  and 
my  mother  has  an  old  pony  for  her  carriage." 

"  Is  the  rectory  a  nice  place  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  is,  but  I  have  such  painful  as- 
sociations with  it  that  I  hardly  know." 

The  Arab  loves  the  desert  sand  where  he  was 
born ;  the  thief  loves  the  court  where  he  used 
to  play  in  the  gutter.  How  miserable  Charley's 
childhood  must  have  been  !  How  could  I  tell 
him  of  Clara's  falsehood  ? 

"  Why  doesn't  he  give  Mary  a  pony  to  ride  ?" 
I  asked.  "  But  I  suppose  he  hasn't  room  for 
another?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  there's  plenty  of  room.  His  prede- 
cessor was  rather  a  big  fellow.  In  fact,  the 
stables  are  on  much  too  large  a  scale  for  a 
clergyman.  I  daresay  he  never  thought  of  it. 
I  must  do  my  father  the  justice  to  say  there's 
nothing  stingy  about  him,  and  I  believe  he  loves 
my  sister  even  more  than  my  mother.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for 
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her  to  give  her  a  pony.  But  she  will  die  of  re- 
ligion— young,  and  be  sainted  in  a  twopenny 
tract,  and  that  is  better  than  a  pony.  Her  hair 
doesn't  curl — that's  the  only  objection.  Some 
one  has  remarked  that  all  the  good  children  who 
die  have  curly  hair." 

Poor  Charley  !  Was  his  mind  more  healthy, 
then  %  Was  he  less  likely  to  come  to  an  early 
death?  Was  his  want  of  faith  more  life-giving 
than  what  he  considered  her  false  faith  ? 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  it,"  I  said,  with  a 
tremor  at  my  heart  as  I  thought  of  my  dream. 

That  night  I  was  sleepless — but  about 
Charley — not  about  Mary.  What  could  I  do  ? — 
what  ought  I  to  do  ?  Might  there  be  some  mis- 
take in  my  judgment  of  Clara  %  I  searched,  and 
I  believe  searched  honestly,  for  any  possible 
mode  of  accounting  for  her  conduct  that  might 
save  her  uprightness,  or  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  condemnation  I  had  passed  upon  her.  I 
could  find  none.  At  the  same  time,  what  I  was 
really  seeking  was  an  excuse  for  saying  nothing 
to  Charley.  I  suspect  now  that,  had  I  searched 
after  justification  or  excuse  for  her  from  love  to 
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herself,  I  might  have  succeeded  in  constructing 
a  theory  capable  of  sheltering  her  ;  but,  as  it 
was,  I  failed  utterly,  and,  turning  at  last  from 
the  effort,  I  brooded  instead  upon  the  Quixotic 
idea  already  adverted  to,  grown  the  more  at- 
tractive as  offering  a  good  excuse  for  leaving 
Charley  for  a  little. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LILITH  MEETS  WITH  A  MISFORTUNE. 

rpHE  next  day,  leaving  a  note  to  inform 
■*-  Charley  that  I  had  run  home  for  a  week, 
I  set  out  for  the  Moat,  carrying  with  me  the 
best  side-saddle  I  could  find  in  London. 

As  I  left  the  inn  at  Minstercombe  in  a  gig,  I 
saw  Clara  coming  out  of  a  shop.  I  could  not 
stop  and  speak  to  her,  for,  not  to  mention  the 
opinion  I  had  of  her,  and  the  treachery  of  which 
I  accused  her,  was  I  not  at  that  very  moment 
meditating  how  best  to  let  her  lover  know  that 
she  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  ?  I  touched 
the  horse  with  the  whip,  and  drove  rapidly  past. 
Involuntarily,  however,  I  glanced  behind,  and 
saw  a  white  face  staring  after  me.     Our  looks 
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encountering  thus,  I  lifted  my  hat,  but  held  on 
my  course. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  very  sorry  for  her. 
The  more  falsely  she  had  behaved,  she  was  the 
more  to  be  pitied.  She  looked  very  beautiful 
with  that  white  face.  But  how  different  was 
her  beauty  from  that  of  my  Athanasia  ! 

Having  tried  the  side-saddle  upon  Lilith,  and 
found  all  it  wanted  was  a  little  change  in  the 
stuffmg  about  the  withers,  I  told  Styles  to  take 
it  and  the  mare  to  Minstercombe  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  have  it  properly  fitted. 

What  trifles  I  am  lingering  upon !  Lilith  is 
gone  to  the  worms — no,  that  I  do  not  believe  : 
amongst  the  things  most  people  believe,  and  I 
cannot,  that  is  one ;  but  at  all  events  she  is 
dead,  and  the  saddle  gone  to  worms ;  and 
yet,  for  reasons  which  will  want  no  explana- 
tion to  my  one  reader,  I  care  to  linger  even 
on  the  fringes  of  this  part  of  the  web  of  my 
story. 

I  wandered  about  the  field  and  house,  build- 
ing and  demolishing  many  an  airy  abode,  until 
Styles  came  back.     I  had  told  him  to  get  the 
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job  clone  at   once,  and  not  return  without  the 
saddle. 

"Can  I  trust  you,  Styles  ?"  I  said  abruptly. 

"  I  hope  so,  sir.  If  I  may  make  so  bold,  I 
don't  think  I  was  altogether  to  blame  about  that 
book " 

"  Of  course  not.  I  told  you  so.  Never  think 
of  it  again.     Can  you  keep  a  secret?" 

"  I  can  try,  sir.  You  ve  been  a  good  master 
to  me,  I'm  sure,  sir." 

"That  I  mean  to  be  still,  if  I  can.  Do  you 
know  the  parish  of  Spurdene  ?" 

"  I  was  born  there,  sir." 

"  Ah !  that's  not  so  convenient.  Do  you 
know  the  rectory  ?" 

•  E~ery  stone  of  it,  I  may  say,  sir." 
jTLud  do  they  know  you  V 

"  Well,  it's  some  years  since  I  left — a  mere 
boy,  sir." 

"  I  want  you,  then — if  it  be  possible — you  can 
tell  best — to  set  out  with  Lilith  to-morrow 
night — I  hope  it  will  be  a  warm  night.  You 
must  groom  her  thoroughly,  put  on  the  side 
saddle   and   her    new  bridle,   and   lead    her — 
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you're  not  to  ride  her,  mind — I  don't  want  her 
to  get  hot — lead  her  to  the  rectory  of  Spurdene 
— and — now  here  is  the  point — if  it  be  possible, 
take  her  up  to  the  stable,  and  fasten  her  by  this 
silver  chain  to  the  ring  at  the  door  of  it — as 
near  morning  as  you  safely  can  to  avoid  dis- 
covery, for  she  mustn't  stand  longer  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  can  be  helped.  I  will 
tell  you  all. — I  mean  her  for  a  present  to  Miss 
Osborne  ;  but  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  know 
where  she  comes  from.  None  of  them,  I  believe, 
have  ever  seen  her.  I  will  write  something 
on  a  card,  Avhich  you  will  fasten  to  one  of 
the  pommels,  throwing  over  all  this  horse- 
cloth." 

I  gave  him  a  fine  bear-skin  I  had  bought  for 
the  purpose.  He  smiled,  and,  with  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  promised 
to  do  his  best. 

Lilith  looked  lovely  as  he  set  out  with  her, 
late  the  following  night.  When  he  returned 
the  next  morning,  he  reported  that  everything 
had  succeeded  admirably.  He  had  carried  out 
my  instructions  to  the  letter ;  and  my  white 
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Lilith  had  by  that  time,  I  hoped,  been  caressed, 
possibly  fed,  by  the  hands  of  Mary  Osborne 
herself. 

I  may  just  mention  that  on  the  card  I  had 
written,  or  rather  printed,  the  words :  "  To 
Mary  Osborne,  from  a  friend." 

In  a  day  or  two  I  went  back  to  London,  but 
said  nothing  to  Charley  of  what  I  had  done — 
waiting  to  hear  from  him  first  what  they  said 
about  it. 

"  I  say,  Wilfrid  !"  he  cried,  as  he  came  into 
my  room  with  his  usual  hurried  step,  the  next 
morning  but  one,  carrying  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand,  "  what's  this  you've  been  doing — you  sly 
old  fellow  ?  You  ought  to  have  been  a  prince, 
by  Jove  !" 

"What  do  you  accuse  me  of?  I  must  know 
that  first,  else  I  might  confess  to  more  than 
necessary.  One  must  be  on  one's  guard  with 
such  as  you." 

"  Read  that,"  he  said,  putting  the  letter  into 
my  hand. 

It  was  from  his  sister.  One  passage  was  as 
follows  : 
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"A  strange  thing  has  happened.  A  few 
mornings  ago  the  loveliest  white  horse  was 
found  tied  to  the  stable  door,  with  a  side- 
saddle, and  a  card  on  it  directed  to  me.  I  went 
to  look  at  the  creature.  It  was  like  the  witch- 
lady  in  Christabel,  'beautiful  exceedingly.'  I 
ran  to  my  father,  and  told  him.  He  asked  me 
who  had  sent  it,  but  1  knew  no  more  than  he 
did.  He  said  I  couldn't  keep  it  unless  we  found 
out  who  had  sent  it,  and  probably  not  then,  for 
the  proceeding  was  as  suspicious  as  absurd. 
To-day  he  has  put  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  animal  is  not 
claimed  before,  it  will  be  sold  at  the  horse-fair 
next  week,  and  the  money  given  to  the  new 
school  fund.  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  bear  part- 
ing with  it,  but  of  course  I  can't  accept  a  pre- 
sent without  knowing  where  it  comes  from. 
Have  you  any  idea  who  sent  it?  I  am  sure 
papa  is  right  about  it,  as  indeed,  dear  Charley, 
he  always  is." 

I  laid  down  the  letter,  and,  full  of  mortifica- 
tion, went  walking  about  the  room. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  Wilfrid  !" 
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"  I  thought  it  better,  if  you  were  questioned, 
that  you  should  not  know.  But  it  was  a  foolish 
thing-  to  do — very.  I  see  it  now.  Of  course 
your  father  is  right.  It  doesn't  matter  though. 
I  will  go  down  and  buy  her." 

"  You  had  better  not  appear  in  it.  Go  to  the 
Moat,  and  send  Styles." 

"  Yes — that  will  be  best.  Of  course  it  will. 
When  is  the  fair,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  will  find  out  for  you.  I  hope  some  rascal 
mayn't  in  the  meantime  take  my  father  in,  and 
persuade  him  to  give  her  up.  Why  shouldn't  I 
run  down  and  tell  him,  and  get  back  poor  Lilith 
without  making  you  pay  for  your  own?" 

"  Indeed  you  shan't.  The  mare  is  your  sis- 
ter's, and  I  shall  lay  no  claim  to  her.  I  have 
money  enough  to  redeem  her." 

Charley  got  me  information  about  the  fair, 
and  the  day  before  it  I  set  out  for  the  Moat. 

When  I  reached  Minstercombe,  having  more 
time  on  my  hands  than  I  knew  what  to  do 
with,  I  resolved  to  walk  round  by  Spurdene. 
It  would  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
and  so  I  should  get  a  peep  of  the  rectory.     On 
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the  way  I  met  a  few  farmer-looking  men  on 
horseback,  and  just  before  entering  the  village 
saw  at  a  little  distance  a  white  creature — very 
like  my  Lilith — with  a  man  on  its  back,  coming 
towards  me. 

As  they  drew  nearer,  I  was  certain  of  the 
mare,  and,  thinking  it  possible  the  rider  might 
be  Mr.  Osborne,  withdrew  into  a  thicket  on  the 
roadside.  But  what  was  my  dismay  to  discover 
that  it  was  indeed  my  Lilith,  but  ridden  by 
Geoffrey  Brotherton !  As  soon  as  he  was  past, 
I  rushed  into  the  village,  and  found  that  the 
people  I  had  met  were  going  from  the  fair. 
Charley  had  been  misinformed.  I  was  too  late  : 
Brotherton  had  bought  my  Lilith.  Half  dis- 
tracted with  rage  and  vexation,  I  walked  on 
and  on,  never  halting  till  I  reached  the  Moat. 
Was  this  man  destined  to  swallow  up  every 
thing  I  cared  for  ?  Had  he  suspected  me  as 
the  foolish  donor,  and  bought  the  mare  to  spite 
me?  A  thousand  times  rather  would  I  have 
had  her  dead.  Nothing  on  earth  would  have 
tempted  me  to  sell  my  Lilith  but  inability  to 
feed  her,  and  then  I  would  rather  have  shot  her. 
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I  felt  poorer  than  even  when  my  precious  folio 
was  taken  from  me,  for  the  lowest  animal  life  is 
a  greater  thing  than  a  rare  edition.  I  did  not 
go  to  bed  at  all  that  night,  but  sat  by  my  fire 
or  paced  about  the  room  till  dawn,  when  I  set 
out  for  Minstercombe,  and  reached  it  in  time  for 
the  morning  coach  to  London.  The  whole 
affair  was  a  folly,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  I 
deserved  to  suffer.  Before  I  left,  I  told  Styles, 
and  begged  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  mare, 
and,  if  ever  he  learned  that  her  owner  wanted 
to  part  with  her,  to  come  off  at  once  and  let 
me  know.  He  was  greatly  concerned  at  my 
ill-luck,  as  he  called  it,  and  promised  to  watch 
her  carefully.  He  knew  one  of  the  grooms, 
he  said,  a  little,  and  would  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  could  not  help  wishing  now  that  Charley 
would  let  his  sister  know  what  I  had  tried  to 
do  for  her,  but  of  course  I  would  not  say  so. 
I  think  he  did  tell  her,  but  I  never  could  be 
quite  certain  whether  or  not  she  knew  it. 
I  wonder  if  she  ever  suspected  me.  I  think 
not.     I  have  too  good  reason  to  fear  that  she 
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attributed  to  another  the  would-be  gift ;  I  be- 
lieve that,  from  Brotherton's  buying  her,  they 
thought  he  had  sent  her — a  present  certainly 
far  more  befitting  his  means  than  mine.  But  I 
came  to  care  very  little  about  it,  for  my  cor- 
respondence with  her,  through  Charley,  went 
on.  I  wondered  sometimes  how  she  could 
keep  from  letting  her  father  know :  that  he  did 
not  know  I  was  certain,  for  he  would  have  put 
a  stop  to  it  at  once.  I  conjectured  that  she  had 
told  her  mother,  and  that  she,  fearing  to  widen 
the  breach  between  her  husband  and  Charley, 
had  advised  her  not  to  mention  it  to  him : 
while,  believing  it  would  do  both  Charley  and 
me  good,  she  did  not  counsel  her  to  give  up 
the  correspondence.  It  must  be  considered, 
also,  that  it  was  long  before  I  said  a  word  im- 
plying any  personal  interest.  Before  I  ven- 
tured that,  I  had  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
my  ideas  had  begun  to  tell  upon  hers,  for,  even 
in  her  letters  to  Charley,  she  had  begun  to  drop 
the  common  religious  phrases,  while  all  she 
said  seemed  to  indicate  a  widening  and  deepen- 
ing and  simplifying  of  her  faith.     I  do  not  for 
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a  moment  imply  that  she  had  consciously  given 
up  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  party  to  which  she 
belonged,  but  there  was  the  perceptible  soften- 
ing of  growth  in  her  utterances,  and  after  that 
was  plain  to  me,  I  began  to  let  out  my  heart  to 
her  a  little  more. 

About  this  time  also  I  began  to  read  once 
more  the  history  of  Jesus,  asking  myself  as  if 
on  a  first  acquaintance  with  it,  "  Could  it  be — 
might  it  not  be  that,  if  there  were  a  God,  he 
wrould  visit  his  children  after  some  fashion  ?  If 
so,  is  this  a  likely  fashion  ?  May  it  not  even  be 
the  only  right  fashion  ?"  In  the  story  I  found 
at  least  a  perfection  surpassing  everything  to 
be  found  elsewhere;  and  I  was  at  least  sure  that 
whatever  this  man  said  must  be  true.  If  one 
could  only  be  as  sure  of  the  record !  But  if 
ever  a  dawn  was  to  rise  upon  me,  here  certainly 
the  sky  would  break  ;  here  I  thought  I  already 
saw  the  first  tinge  of  the  returning  life-blood  of 
the  swooning  world.  The  gathering  of  the 
waters  of  conviction  at  length  one  morning 
broke  out  in  the  following  verses,  which  seemed 
more  than  half  given  to  me,  the  only  effort  re- 
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quired  being  to  fit  them   rightly  together  : — 

Come  to  me,  come  to  me,  O  my  God ; 

Come  to  me  everywhere  ! 
Let  the  trees  mean  thee,  and  the  grassy  sod, 

And  the  water  and  the  air. 

For  thou  art  so  far  that  I  often  doubt, 

As  on  every  side  I  stare, 
Searching  within,  and  looking  without, 

]f  thou  art  anywhere. 

How  did  men  find  thee  in  days  of  old  ? 

How  did  they  grow  so  sure? 
They  fought  in  thy  name,  they  were  glad  and  bold, 

They  suffered,  and  kept  themselves  pure. 

But  now  they  say — neither  above  the  sphere, 

Kor  down  in  the  heart  of  man, 
But  only  in  fancy,  ambition,  or  fear, 

The  thought  of  thee  began. 

If  only  that  perfect  tale  were  true 

Which,  with  touch  of  sunny  gold, 
Of  the  ancient  many  makes  one  anew, 

And  simplicity  manifold. 

But  he  said  that  they  who  did  his  word 

The  truth  of  it  should  know  : 
I  will  try  to  do  it — if  he  be  Lord, 

Perhaps  the  old  spring  will  now  ; 

Perhaps  the  old  spirit-wind  will  blow 

That  he  promised  to  their  prayer  ; 
And  doing  thy  will,  I  yet  shall  know 

Thee,  Father,  everywhere ! 
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These  lines  found  their  way  without  my  con- 
currence into  a  certain  religious  magazine,  and 
I  was  considerably  astonished,  and  yet  more 
pleased,  one  evening  when  Charley  handed  me, 
with  the  kind  regards  of  his  sister,  my  own 
lines,  copied  by  herself.  I  speedily  let  her 
know  they  were  mine,  explaining  that  they  had 
found  their  way  into  print  without  my  cogniz- 
ance. She  testified  so  much  pleasure  at  the 
fact,  and  the  little  scraps  I  could  claim  as  my 
peculiar  share  of  the  contents  of  Charley's  en- 
velopes grew  so  much  more  confiding  that  I 
soon  ventured  to  write  more  warmly  than 
hitherto.  A  period  longer  than  usual  passed 
before  she  wrote  again,  and  when  she  did  she 
took  no  express  notice  of  my  last  letter.  Fool- 
ishly or  not,  I  regarded  this  as  a  favourable 
sign,  and  wrote  several  letters,  in  which  I 
allowed  the  true  state  of  my  feelings  towards 
her  to  appear.  At  length  I  wrote  a  long  letter 
in  which,  without  a  word  of  direct  love-making, 
I  thought  yet  to  reveal  that  I  loved  her  with  all 
my  heart.  It  was  chiefly  occupied  with  my 
dream    on    that    memorable   night — of  course 
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without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  waking,  or 
anything  that  followed.  I  ended  abruptly, 
telling  her  that  the  dream  often  recurred,  but 
as  often  as  it  drew  to  its  lovely  close,  the  lifted 
veil  of  Athanasia  revealed  ever  and  only  the 
countenance  of  Mary  Osborne. 

The  answer  to  this  came  soon,  and  in  few 
words. 

"  I  dare  not  take  to  myself  what  you  write. 
That  would  be  presumption  indeed,  not  to  say 
wilful  self-deception.  It  will  be  honour  enough 
for  me  if  in  any  way  I  serve  to  remind  you  of 
the  lady  in  your  dream.  Wilfrid,  if  you  love 
me,  take  care  of  my  Charley.  I  must  not  write 
more.— M.  0." 

It  was  not  much,  but  enough  to  make  me 
happy.  I  write  it  from  memory — every  word  as 
it  lies  where  any  moment  I  could  read  it — shut 
in  a  golden  coffin  whose  lid  I  dare  not  open. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


TOO  LATE. 


T  MUST  now  go  back  a  little.  After  my  sus- 
-*-  picions  had  been  aroused  as  to  the  state  of 
Charley's  feelings,  I  hesitated  for  a  long  time 
before  I  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  him 
the  part  Clara  had  had  in  the  loss  of  my  sword. 
But  while  I  was  thus  restrained  by  dread  of  the 
effect  the  disclosure  would  have  upon  him  if  my 
suspicions  were  correct,  those  very  suspicions 
formed  the  strongest  reason  for  acquainting 
him  with  her  duplicity ;  and,  although  I  was 
always  too  ready  to  put  off  the  evil  day  so  long- 
as  doubt  supplied  excuse  for  procrastination,  I 
could  not  have  let  so  much  time  slip  by  and  no- 
thing said  but  for  my  absorption  in  Mary. 
At  length,  however,  I  had  now  resolved,  and 
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one  evening,  as  we  sat  together,  I  took  my  pipe 
from  my  mouth,  and,  shivering  bodily,  thus 
began : 

"  Charley,"  I  said,  "  I  have  had  for  a  good 
while  something  on  my  mind,  which  I  cannot 
keep  from  you  longer." 

He  looked  alarmed  instantly.     I  went  on. 

"  I  have  not  been  quite  open  with  you  about 
that  affair  of  the  sword." 

He  looked  yet  more  dismayed ;  but  I  must  go 
on,  though  it  tore  my  very  heart.  When  I  came 
to  the  point  of  my  overhearing  Clara  talking  to 
Brotherton,  he  started  up,  and,  without  waiting 
to  know  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  came 
close  up  to  me,  and,  his  face  distorted  with  the 
effort  to  keep  himself  quiet,  said,  in  a  voice  hol- 
low and  still  and  far-off,  like  what  one  fancies 
of  the  voice  of  the  dead  : 

"  Wilfrid,  you  said  Brotherton,  I  think?" 

"I  did,  Charley." 

"  She  never  told  me  that !" 

"How  could  she  when  she  was  betraying 
your  friend  ?" 

"  No  no  !"  he  cried,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
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command  and  entreaty ;  "  don't  say  that.  There 
is  some  explanation.     There  must  be." 

"  She  told  me  she  hated  him,"  I  said. 

"  /  know  she  hates  him.  What  was  she  say- 
ing to  him  f ' 

"I  tell  you  she  was  betraying  me,  your 
friend,  who  had  never  done  her  any  wrong,  to 
the  man  she  had  told  me  she  hated,  and  whom  I 
had  heard  her  ridicule." 

M  What  do  you  mean  by  betraying  you  ?" 

I  recounted  what  I  had  overheard.  He  lis- 
tened with  clenched  teeth  and  trembling  white 
lips ;  then  burst  into  a  forced  laugh. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !  Distrust  her  !  I  will 
not.  There  is  some  explanation !  There  must 
be!" 

The  dew  of  agony  lay  thick  on  his  forehead. 
I  was  greatly  alarmed  at  what  I  had  done,  but 
I  could  not  blame  myself. 

"  Do  be  calm,  Charley,"  I  entreated. 

"  I  am  as  calm  as  death,"  he  replied,  striding 
up  and  down  the  room  with  long  strides. 

He  stopped  and  came  up  to  me  again. 

"  Wilfrid,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  damned  fool.     I 
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am  going  now.  Don't  be  frightened — I  am  per- 
fectly calm.  I  will  come  and  explain  it  all  to  you 
to-morrow — no — the  next  day — or  the  next  at 
latest.  She  had  some  reason  for  hiding  it  from 
me,  but  I  shall  have  it  all  the  moment  I  ask  her. 
She  is  not  what  you  think  her.  I  don't  for 
a  moment  blame  you — but — are  you  sure  it  was 
— Clara's — voice  you  heard?"  he  added  with 
forced  calmness  and  slow  utterance. 

"  A  man  is  not  likely  to  mistake  the  voice  of  a 
woman  he  ever  fancied  himself  in  love  with." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Wilfrid.  You'll  drive 
me  mad.  How  should  she  know  you  had  taken 
the  sword  ?" 

"  She  was  always  urging  me  to  take  it. 
There  lies  the  main  sting  of  the  treachery. 
But  I  never  told  you  where  I  found  the 
sword." 

"  What  can  that  have  to  do  with  it  V ' 

"  I  found  it  on  my  bed  that  same  morning 
when  I  woke.  It  could  not  have  been  there 
when  I  lay  down." 

"  Weii  r 

"Charley,  I  believe  she  laid  it  there." 
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He  leaped  at  me  like  a  tiger.  Startled,  I 
jumped  to  my  feet.  He  laid  hold  of  me  by  the 
throat,  and  griped  me  with  a  quivering  grasp. 
Recovering  my  self-possession,  I  stood  perfectly 
still,  making  no  effort  even  to  remove  his  hand, 
although  it  was  all  but  choking  me.  In  a 
moment  or  two  he  relaxed  his  hold,  burst  into 
tears,  took  up  his  hat,  and  walked  to  the 
door. 

"  Charley !  Charley !  you  must  not  leave  me 
so,"  I  cried,  starting  forwards. 

"To-morrow,  Wilfrid;  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
and  was  gone. 

He  was  back  before  I  could  think  what  to  do 
next.  Opening  the  door  half  way,  he  said— as 
if  a  griping  hand  had  been  on  his  throat — 

"I— I— I— don't  believe  it,  Wilfrid.  You 
only  said  you  believed  it.  /  don't.  Good 
night.  I'm  all  right  now.  Mind,  I  dorit  believe 
it. 

He  shut  the  door.  Why  did  I  not  follow 
him? 

But  if  1  had  followed  him,  what  could  I  have 
said  or  done  ?     In  every  man's  life  come  awful 
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moments  when  he  must  meet  his  fate — dree  his 
weird — alone.  Alone,  I  say,  if  he  have  no 
God — for  man  or  woman  cannot  aid  him, 
cannot  touch  him,  cannot  come  near  him. 
Charley  was  now  in  one  of  those  crises,  and 
I  could  not  help  him.  Death  is  counted  an 
awful  thing :  it  seems  to  me  that  life  is  an  in- 
finitely more  awful  thing. 

In   the   morning   I    received    the    following 
letter : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Cumbermede, 

"  You  will  be  surprised  at 
receiving  a  note  from  me — still  more  at  its  con- 
tents. I  am  most  anxious  to  see  you — so  much 
so  that  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  meet  me  where 
we  can  have  a  little  quiet  talk.  I  am  in  Lon- 
don, and  for  a  day  or  two  sufficiently  my  own 
mistress  to  leave  the  choice  of  time  and  place 
with  you — only  let  it  be  when  and  where  we 
shall  not  be  interrupted.  I  presume  on  old 
friendship  in  making  this  extraordinary  request, 
but  I  do  not  presume  in  my  confidence  that 
you  will  not  misunderstand  my  motives.     One 
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thing  only  I  beg — that  you  will  not  inform  C.  O. 
of  the  petition  I  make. 

"  Your  old  friend, 

"  C.  C.'r 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  To  go,  of  course.  She 
might  have  something  to  reveal  which  would 
cast  light  on  her  mysterious  conduct.  I  cannot 
say  I  expected  a  disclosure  capable  of  removing 
Charley's  misery,  but  I  did  vaguely  hope  to 
learn  something  that  might  alleviate  it.  Any- 
how, I  would  meet  her,  for  I  dared  not  refuse 
to  hear  her.  To  her  request  of  concealing  it 
from  Charley,  I  would  grant  nothing  beyond 
giving  it  quarter  until  I  should  see  whither  the 
affair  tended.  I  wrote  at  once — making  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  same  evening.  But  was  it 
from  a  suggestion  of  Satan,  from  an  evil  im- 
pulse of  human  spite,  or  by  the  decree  of  fate, 
that  I  fixed  on  that  part  of  the  Regent's  Park 
in  which  I  had  seen  him  and  the  lady  I  now 
believed  to  have  been  Clara  walking  together 
in  the  dusk  %  I  cannot  now  tell.  The  events 
which  followed   have  destroyed   all  certainty, 
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but  I  fear  it  was  a  flutter  of  the  wings  of  re- 
venge, a  shove  at  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  ot 
time  to  hasten  the  coming  of  its  circle. 

Anxious  to  keep  out  of  Charley's  way — for 
the  secret  would  make  me  wretched  in  his  pre- 
sence— I  went  into  the  City,  and,  after  an  early 
dinner,  sauntered  out  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, to  spend  the  time  till  the  hour  of  meeting. 
But  there,  strange  to  say,  whether  from  insight 
or  fancy,  in  every  animal  face  I  saw  such 
gleams  of  a  troubled  humanity  that  at  last  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  betook  myself  to 
Primrose  Hill. 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon,  wonderfully  clear, 
with  a  crisp  frosty  feel  in  the  air.  But  the  sun 
went  down,  and  one  by  one,  here  and  there, 
above  and  below,  the  lights  came  out  and  the 
stars  appeared,  until  at  length  sky  and  earth 
were  full  of  flaming  spots,  and  it  was  time  to 
seek  our  rendezvous. 

I  had  hardly  reached  it  when  the  graceful 
form  of  Clara  glided  towards  me.  She  per- 
ceived in  a  moment  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
shake  hands  with  her.     It  was  not  so  dark  but 
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that  I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  a  flush  over- 
spread her  countenance. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,  Miss  Coningham,"  I 
said.     "  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  What  is  wrong,  Mr.  Cumbermede  ?  You 
never  used  to  speak  to  me  in  such  a  tone." 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  if  you  are  not  more 
able  than  I  to  tell  what  it  is." 

"  Why  did  you  come  if  you  were  going  to 
treat  me  so  V9 

"  Because  you  requested  it." 

"  Have  I  offended  you,  then,  by  asking  you 
to  meet  me?  I  trusted  you.  I  thought  you 
would  never  misjudge  me." 

"I  should  be  but  too  happy  to  find  I  had 
been  uujust  to  you,  Miss  Coningham.  I  would 
gladly  go  on  my  knees  to  you  to  confess  that 
fault,  if  I  could  only  be  satisfied  of  its  exist- 
ence.    Assure  me  of  it,  and  I  will  bless  you." 

"  How  strangely  you  talk !  Some  one  has 
been  maligning  me." 

"  No  one.  But  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  only  one  besides  yourself  could  have 
told  me." 
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"  You  mean- 


"  Geoffrey  Brotherton." 

"  He  !     He  has  been  telling  yon " 

"  No — thank  heaven  !  I  have  not  yet  sunk 
to  the  slightest  communication  with  him" 

She  turned  her  face  aside.  Veiled  as  it  was 
by  the  gathering  gloom,  she  yet  could  not  keep 
it  towards  me.  But  after  a  brief  pause  she 
looked  at  me  and  said, 

"  You  know  more  than — I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean." 

"  I  do  know  more  than  you  think  I  know.  T 
will  tell  you  under  what  circumstances  I  came 
to  such  knowledge." 

She  stood  motionless. 

"  One  evening,"  I  went  on,  "  after  leaving 
Moldwarp  Hall  with  Charles  Osborne,  I  return- 
ed to  the  library  to  fetch  a  book.  As  I  entered 
the  room  where  it  lay,  I  heard  voices  in  the 
armoury.  One  was  the  voice  of  Geoffrey  Bro- 
therton— a  man  you  told  me  you  hated.  The 
other  was  yours." 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  stood  stately  before 
me. 
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"  Is  that  your  accusation  ?"  she  said.  "Is  a 
woman  never  to  speak  to  a  man  because  she 
detests  him?" 

She  laughed — I  thought  drearily. 

"Apparently  not — for  then  I  presume  you 
would  not  have  asked  me  to  meet  you." 

"  Why  should  you  think  I  hate  you  V 

"Because  you  have  been  treacherous  to 
me." 

"  In  talking  to  Geoffrey  Brotherton  ?  I  do 
hate  him.  I  hate  him  more  than  ever.  I  spoke 
the  truth  when  I  told  you  that." 

"  Then  you  do  not  hate  me  V* 

"No." 

"And  yet  you  delivered  me  over  to  my 
enemy  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  Delilah  did 
Samson. — I  heard  what  you  said  to  Brother- 
ton." 

She  seemed  to  waver,  but  stood — speechless, 
as  if  waiting  for  more. 

"  I  heard  you  tell  him  that  I  had  taken  that 
sword — the  sword  you  had  always  been  urging 
me  to  take — the  sword  you  unsheathed  and  laid 
on  my  bed  that  I  might  be  tempted  to  take  it — 
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why  I  cannot  understand,  for  I  never  did  you 
a  wrong  to  my  poor  knowledge.  I  fell  into 
your  snare,  and  you  made  use  of  the  fact  you 
had  achieved  to  ruin  my  character,  and  drive 
me  from  the  house  in  which  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  regard  myself  as  conferring  favours 
rather  than  receiving  them.  You  have  caused 
me  to  be  branded  as  a  thief  for  taking — at  your 
suggestion — that  which  was  and  still  is  my 
own!" 

"Does  Charley  know  this?"  she  asked,  in  a 
strangely  altered  voice. 

"  He  does.     He  learned  it  yesterday." 

"  0  my  God !"  she  cried,  and  fell  kneeling  on 
the  grass  at  my  feet.  "Wilfrid!  Wilfrid!  I 
will  tell  you  all.  It  was  to  tell  you  all  about 
this  very  thing  that  I  asked  you  to  come.  I 
could  not  bear  it  longer.  Only  your  tone  made 
me  angry.  I  did  not  know  you  knew  so 
much." 

The  very  fancy  of  such  submission  from  such 
a  creature  would  have  thrilled  me  with  a  wild 
compassion  once ;  but  now  I  thought  of  Charley 
and  felt  cold  to  her  sorrow  as  well  as  her  loveli- 
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ness.  When  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine,  how- 
ever— it  was  not  so  dark  but  I  could  see  their 
sadness — I  began  to  hope  a  little  for  my  friend. 
I  took  her  hand  and  raised  her.  She  was  now 
weeping  with  down-bent  head. 

"  Clara,  you  shall  tell  me  all.  God  forbid  I 
should  be  hard  upon  you !  But  you  know  I 
cannot  understand  it.  I  have  no  clue  to  it. 
How  could  you  serve  me  so  ?" 

6 *  It  is  very  hard  for  me — but  there  is  no  help 
now  :  I  must  confess  disgrace,  in  order  to  escape 
infamy.  Listen  to  me,  then — as  kindly  as  you 
can,  Wilfrid.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  have  no 
right  to  use  any  old  familiarity  with  you.  Had 
my  father's  plans  succeeded,  I  should  still  have 
had  to  make  an  apology  to  you,  but  under  what 
different  circumstances  !  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I 
can.  My  father  believed  you  the  rightful  heir 
to  Mold  warp  Hall.  Your  own  father  believed 
it,  and  made  my  father  believe  it — that  was  in 
case  your  uncle  should  leave  no  heir  behind  him. 
But  your  uncle  was  a  strange  man,  and  would 
neither  lay  claim  to  the  property  himself,  nor 
allow  you  to  be  told  of  your  prospects.     He  did 
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all  he  could  to  make  you,  like  bimself,  indiffer- 
ent to  worldly  things ;  and  my  father  feared 
you  would  pride  yourself  on  refusing  to  claim 
your  rights,  unless  some  counter-influence  were 
used." 

"  But  why  should  your  father  have  taken  any 
trouble  in  the  matter  V  I  asked. 

M  Well,  you  know — one  in  his  profession  likes 
to  see  justice  done;  and,  besides,  to  conduct 
such  a  case  must,  of  course,  be  of  professional  ad- 
vantage to  him.  You  must  not  think  him  under 
obligation  to  the  present  family  :  my  grandfather 
held  the  position  he  still  occupies  before  they 
came  into  the  property. — I  am  too  unhappy  to 
mind  what  I  say  now.  My  father  was  pleased 
when  you  and  I — indeed  I  fancy  he  had  a  hand 
in  our  first  meeting.  But  while  your  uncle 
lived  he  had  to  be  cautious.  Chance,  however, 
seemed  to  favour  his  wishes.  We  met  more 
than  once,  and  you  liked  me,  and  my  father 
thought  I  might  wake  you  up  to  care  about 
your  rights,  and — and — but — " 

"  I  see.  And  it  might  have  been,  Clara,  but 
for " 
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"  Only,  you  see,  Mr.  Cumberinede,"  she  in- 
terrupted with  a  half-smile,  and  a  little  return 
of  her  playful  manner — "/didn't  wish  it." 

"  No.  You  preferred  the  man  who  had  the 
property." 

It  was  a  speech  both  cruel  and  rude.  She 
stepped  a  pace  back,  and  looked  me  proudly  in 
the  face. 

Prefer  that  man  to  you,  Wilfrid  !  No.  I  could 
never  have  fallen  so  low  as  that.  But  I  confess 
I  didn't  mind  letting  papa  understand  that  Mr. 
Brotherton  was  polite  to  me — just  to  keep  him 

from  urging  me  to — to You  will  do  me  the 

justice  that  I  did  not  try  to  make  you — to  make 
you — care  for  me,  Wilfrid  1" 

"  I  admit  it  heartily.  I  will  be  as  honest  as 
you,  and  confess  that  you  might  have  done  so 
— easily  enough  at  one  time.  Indeed  I  am  only 
half  honest  after  all :  I  loved  you  once — after  a 
boyish  fashion." 

She  half  smiled  again.  "  I  am  glad  you  are 
believing  me  now,"  she  said. 

"  Thoroughly,"  I  answered.  "  When  you 
speak  the  truth,  I  must  believe  you." 
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"  I  was  afraid  to  let  papa  know  the  real  state 
of  things.  I  was  always  afraid  of  him,  though 
1  love  him  dearly,  and  he  is  very  good  to  me. 
I  dared  not  disappoint  him  by  telling  hirn  that 
I  loved  Charley  Osborne.  That  time — yon  re- 
member— when  we  met  in  Switzerland,  his 
strange  ways  interested  me  so  much !     I  was 

only  a  girl — but " 

"  I  understand  well  enough.  I  don't  wonder 
at  any  woman  falling  in  love  with  my  Charley." 
"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 
"  You  were  always  generous.  You  will  do  what 
you  can  to  right  me  with  Charley — won't  you  ? 
He  is  very  strange  sometimes."' 

"I  will  indeed.  But,  Clara,  why  didn't 
Charley  let  me  know  that  you  and  he  loved  each 
other?" 

;i  Ah  I  there  my  shame  comes  in  again !  I 
wanted — for  my  father's  sake,  not  for  my 
own— I  need  not  tell  you  that — I  wanted  to 
keep  my  influence  over  you  a  little  while — that 
is  until  I  could  gain  my  father's  end.  If  I 
should  succeed  in  rousing  you  to  enter  an 
VOL.  III.  L 
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action  for  the  recovery  of  your  rights,  I  thought 
my  father  might  then  be  reconciled  to  my  marry- 
ing Charley  instead " 

"  Instead  of  me,  Clara.  Yes — I  see.  I  begin 
to  understand  the  whole  thing.  It's  not  so  bad 
as  I  thought — not  by  any  means." 

"  Oh,  Wilfrid !  how  good  of  you  !  I  shall  love 
you  next  to  Charley  all  my  life." 

She  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  on  the  point  of  raising  it  to  her 
lips. 

"  But  I  can't  easily  get  over  the  disgrace  you 
have  done  me,  Clara.  Neither,  I  confess,  can  I 
get  over  your  degrading  yourself  to  a  private 
interview  with  such  a  beast  as  I  know — and 
can't  help  suspecting  you  knew  Brotherton  to 
be." 

She  dropped  my  hand,  and  hid  her  face  in 
both  her  own. 

"  I  did  know  what  he  was  ;  but  the  thought 
of  Charley  made  me  able  to  go  through  with 
it/' 

"  With  the  sacrifice  of  his  friend  to  his 
enemy  ?" 
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"  It  was  bad.  It  was  horridly  wicked.  I  hate 
myself  for  it.  But  you  know  I  thought  it  would 
do  you  no  harm  in  the  end." 

"  How  much  did  Charley  know  of  it  all  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Nothing  whatever.  How  could  I  trust  his 
innocence?  He's  the  simplest  creature  in  the 
world,  Wilfrid." 

u  I  know  that  well  enough." 

"  I  could  not  confess  one  atom  of  it  to  him. 
He  would  have  blown  up  the  whole  scheme  at 
once.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  from 
telling  you  of  our  engagement ;  and  that  made 
him  miserable." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  I  was  in  love  with  you  ? 
You  knew  I  was,  well  enough." 

"  I  dared  not  do  that,"  she  said,  with  a  sad 
smile.  "  He  would  have  vanished — would  have 
killed  himself  to  make  way  for  you." 

"  I  see  you  understand  him,  Clara." 

"  That  will  give  me  some  feeble  merit  in  your 
eyes— won't  it,  Wilfrid  f" 

"  Still  I  don't  see  quite  why  you  betrayed  me 

l2 
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to  Brotherton.  I  daresay  I  should  if  I  had  time 
to  think  it  over." 

"  I  wanted  to  put  you  in  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  the  Brothertons  that  you  could  have 
no  scruples  in  respect  of  them  such  as  my  father 
feared  from  what  he  called  the  over-refinement 
of  your  ideas  of  honour.  The  treatment  you 
must  receive  would,  I  thought,  rouse  every 
feeling  against  them.  But  it  was  not  all  for  my 
father's  sake,  Wilfrid.  It  was,  however  mis- 
taken, yet  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of  Charley's 
friend  that  I  thus  disgraced  myself.  Can  you 
believe  me  ?" 

"  I  do.  But  nothing  can  wipe  out  the  dis- 
grace to  me." 

"  The  sword  was  your  own.  Of  course  I 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  that." 

"  But  they  believed  I  was  lying." 

"  I  can't  persuade  myself  it  signifies  greatly 
what  such  people  think  about  you.  I  except 
Sir  Giles.     The  rest  are " 

"  Yet  you  consented  to  visit  them." 

"  J  was  in  reality  Sir  Giles's  guest.  Not  one 
of  the  others  would  have  asked  me." 
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"Not  Geoffrey?" 

"  I  owe  him  nothing  but  undying  revenge  for 
Charley." 

Her  eyes  flashed  through  the  darkness,  and 
she  looked  as  if  she  could  have  killed  him. 

"  But  you  were  plotting  against  Sir  Giles  all 
the  time  you  were  his  guest  ?" 

"  Not  unjustly,  though.  The  property  was 
not  his,  but  yours — that  is,  as  we  then  believed. 
As  far  as  I  knew,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
real  service  to  him,  in  delivering  him  from  un- 
just possession — a  thing  he  would  himself  have 
scorned.  It  was  all  very  wrong — very  low,  if 
you  like — but  somehow  it  then  seemed  simple 
enough — a  lawful  stratagem  for  the  right." 

"  Your  heart  was  so  full  of  Charley  !" 

M  Then  you  do  forgive  me,  Wilfrid  ?" 

"  With  all  ray  soul.  I  hardly  feel  now  as  if  I 
had  anything  to  forgive." 

I  drew  her  towards  me  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.  She  threw  her  arms  round  me,  and 
clung  to  me,  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"You  will  explain  it  all  to  Charley — won't 
you?"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  with 
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drawing  herself  from  the  arm  which  had  involun- 
tarily crept  around  her,  seeking  to  comfort 
her. 

"  I  will,"  T  said. 

We  were  startled  by  a  sound  in  the  clump  of 
trees  behind  us.  Then  over  their  tops  passed  a 
wailful  gust  of  wind,  through  which  we  thought 
came  the  fall  of  receding  footsteps. 

"  I  hope  Ave  haven't  been  overheard,"  I  said. 
"  I  shall  go  at  once  and  tell  Charley  all  about  it. 
I  will  just  see  you  home  first." 

"  There's  no  occasion  for  that,  Wilfrid ;  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  deserve  it." 

"  You  deserve  a  thousand  thanks.  You  have 
lifted  a  mountain  off  me.  I  see  it  all  now. 
When  your  father  found  it  was  no  use " 

"  Then  I  saw  I  had  wronged  you,  and  I 
couldn't  bear  myself  till  I  had  confessed  all." 

"  Your  father  is  satisfied,  then,  that  the  register 
would  not  stand  in  evidence  ?" 

"  Yes.     He  told  me  all  about  it." 

"He  has  never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the 
matter ;  but  just  dropped  me  in  the  dirt,  and  let 
me  lie  there." 
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"  You  must  forgive  him  too,  Wilfrid.  It  was 
a  dreadful  blow  to  him,  and  it  was  weeks  before 
he  told  me.  We  couldn't  think  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  You  see  he  had  been  cherish- 
ing the  scheme  ever  since  your  fathers  death, 
and  it  was  a  great  humiliation  to  find  he  had 
been  sitting  so  many  years  on  an  addled  egg^ 
she  said,  with  a  laugh  in  which  her  natural 
merriment  once  more  peeped  out. 

I  walked  home  with  her,  and  we  parted  like 
old  friends. 

On  my  way  to  the  Temple  I  was  anxiously 
occupied  as  to  how  Charley  would  receive  the 
explanation  I  had  to  give  him.  That  Clara's 
confession  would  be  a  relief  I  could  not  doubt ; 
but  it  must  cause  him  great  pain  notwithstand- 
ing. His  sense  of  honour  was  so  keen,  and  his 
ideal  of  womankind  so  lofty,  that  I  could  not 
but  dread  the  consequences  of  the  revelation. 
At  the  same  time  I  saw  how  it  might  benefit 
him.  I  had  begun  to  see  that  it  is  more  divine 
to  love  the  erring  than  to  love  the  good,  and  to 
understand  how  there  is  more  joy  over  the  one 
than  over  the  ninety  and  nine.     If  Charley,  un- 
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derstanding  that  he  is  no  divine  lover,  who 
loves  only  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  flatter  him- 
self that  the  object  of  his  love  is  immaculate, 
should  find  that  he  must  love  Clara  in  spite  of 
her  faults  and  wrong-doings,  he  might  thus 
grow  to  be  less  despairful  over  his  own  failures  ; 
he  might,  through  his  love  for  Clara,  learn  to 
hope  for  himself,  notwithstanding  the  awful 
distance  at  which  perfection  lay  removed. 

But  as  I  went  I  was  conscious  of  a  strange 
oppression.  It  was  not  properly  mental,  for 
my  interview  with  Clara  had  raised  my  spirits. 
It  was  a  kind  of  physical  oppression  I  felt,  as  if 
the  air,  which  was  in  reality  clear  and  cold,  had 
been  damp  and  close  and  heavy. 

I  went  straight  to  Charley's  chambers.  The 
moment  I  opened  the  door,  I  knew  that  some- 
thing was  awfully  wrong.  The  room  was  dark 
— but  he  would  often  sit  in  the  dark.  I  called 
him,  but  received  no  answer.  Trembling,  I 
struck  a  light,  for  I  feared  to  move  lest  I 
should  touch  something  dreadful.  But  when  I 
had  succeeded  in  lighting  the  lamp,  I  found  the 
room  just  as  it  always  was.     His  hat  was  on 
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the  table.  He  must  be  in  his  bedroom.  And 
yet  I  did  not  feel  as  if  anything  alive  was  near 
me.  Why  was  everything  so  frightfully  still  1 
I  opened  the  door  as  slowly  and  fearfully  as  if 
I  had  dreaded  arousing  a  sufferer  whose  life 
depended  on  his  repose.  There  he  lay  on  his 
bed,  in  his  clothes — fast  asleep,  as  I  thought, 
for  he  often  slept  so,  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day — the  natural  relief  of  his  much-perturbed 
mind.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  face  was 
very  white.  As  I  looked,  I  heard  a  sound — a 
drop — another!  There  was  a  slow  drip  some- 
where. God  in  heaven !  Could  it  be  ?  I 
rushed  to  him,  calling  him  aloud.  There  was 
no  response.  It  was  too  true  !  He  was  dead. 
The  long  snake-like  Indian  dagger  was  in  his 
heart,  and  the  blood  was  oozing  slowly  from 
around  it. 

I  dare  not  linger  over  that  horrible  night,  or 
the  horrible  days  that  followed.  Such  days  ! 
such  nights !  The  letters  to  write ! — The 
friends  to  tell !— Clara  !— His  father  !— The 
police  ! — The  inquest ! 
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Mr.  Osborne  took  no  notice  of  my  letter,  but 
came  up  at  once.  Entering  where  I  sat  with 
my  head  on  my  arms  on  the  table,  the  first  an- 
nouncement I  had  of  his  presence  was  a  hoarse 
deep  broken  voice  ordering  me  out  of  the 
room.  I  obeyed  mechanically,  took  up  Char- 
ley's hat  instead  of  my  own,  and  walked  away 
with  it.  But  the  neighbours  were  kind,  and 
although  I  did  not  attempt  to  approach  again 
all  that  was  left  of  my  friend,  I  watched  from  a 
neighbouring  window,  and  following  at  a  little 
distance,  was  present  when  they  laid  his  form, 
late  at  night,  in  the  unconsecrated  ground  of  a 
cemetery. 

I  may  just  mention  here  what  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  dwell  upon  in  the  course  of  my  narra- 
tive— that  since  the  talk  about  suicide  occasion- 
ed by  the  remarks  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he 
had  often  brought  up  the  subject — chiefly,  how- 
ever, in  a  half-humorous  tone,  and  from  what 
may  be  called  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  it.  For  some 
of  the  usual  modes  he  expressed  abhorrence,  as 
being  so  ugly  ;  and  on  the  whole  considered — 
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I  well  remember  the  phrase,  for  he  used  it  more 
than  once — that  a  dagger — and  on  one  of  those 
occasions  he  took  up  the  Indian  weapon  already 
described  and  said — "  such  as  this  now," — was 
"  the  most  gentleman-like  usher  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Nothing."  As  I  had,  how- 
ever, often  heard  that  those  who  contemplated 
suicide  never  spoke  of  it,  and  as  his  manner  on 
the  occasions  to  which  I  refer  was  always 
merry,  such  talk  awoke  little  uneasiness  ;  and  I 
believe  that  he  never  had  at  the  moment  any 
conscious  attraction  to  the  subject  stronger 
than  a  speculative  one.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  believe  that  the  speculative  attrac- 
tion itself  had  its  roots  in  the  misery  with 
which  in  other  and  prevailing  moods  he  was  so 
familiar. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


ISOLATION. 


A  FTER  writing  to  Mr.  Osborne  to  acquaint 
•*■■*■  him  with  the  terrible  event,  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  go  to  Clara.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  followed.  The  moment  she 
saw  me,  her  face  revealed,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
fact  legible  on  my  own,  and  I  had  scarcely 
opened  my  mouth  when  she  cried  "He  is  dead!" 
and  fell  fainting  [on  the  floor.  Her  aunt  came, 
and  we  succeeded  in  recovering  her  a  little. 
But  she  lay  still  as  death  on  the  couch  where 
we  had  laid  her,  and  the  motion  of  her  eyes 
hither  and  thither,  as  if  following  the  movements 
of  some  one  about  the  room,  was  the  only  sign 
of  life  in  her.  We  spoke  to  her,  but  evidently 
she   heard  nothing;    and   at  last,  leaving  her 
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when  the  doctor  arrived,  I  waited  for  her  aunt 
in  another  room,  and  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Some  days  after,  Clara  sent  for  me,  and  I  had 
to  tell  her  the  whole  story.  Then,  with  agony 
in  every  word  she  uttered,  she  managed  to  in- 
form me  that,  when  she  went  in  after  I  had  left 
her  at  the  door  that  night,  she  found  waiting 
her  a  note  from  Charley  ;  and  this  she  now  gave 
me  to  read.  It  contained  a  request  to  meet 
him  that  evening  at  the  very  place  which  I  had 
appointed.  It  was  their  customary  rendezvous 
when  she  was  in  town.  In  all  probability  he 
was  there  when  we  were,  and  heard  and  saw — 
heard  too  little  and  saw  too  much,  and  con- 
cluded that  both  Clara  and  I  were  false  to  him. 
The  frightful  perturbation  which  a  conviction 
such  as  that  must  cause  in  a  mind  like  his  could 
be  nothing  short  of  madness.  For,  ever  tor- 
tured by  a  sense  of  his  own  impotence,  of  the 
gulf  to  all  appearance  eternally  fixed  between 
his  actions  and  his  aspirations,  and  unable  to 
lay  hold  of  the  Essential,  the  Causing  Good- 
ness, he  had  clung,  with  the  despair  of  a  perish- 
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ing  man,  to  the  dim  reflex  of  good  he  saw  in  her 
and  me.  If  his  faith  in  that  was  indeed  de- 
stroyed, the  last  barrier  must  have  given  way, 
and  the  sea  of  madness  ever  breaking  against 
it  must  have  broken  in  and  overwhelmed  him. 
But  oh,  my  friend !  surely  long  ere  now  thou 
knowest  that  we  were  not  false  ;  surely  the  hour 
will  yet  dawn  when  I  shall  again  hold  thee  to 
my  heart ;  yea,  surely,  even  if  still  thou  countest 
me  guilty,  thou  hast  already  found  for  me  end- 
less excuse  and  forgiveness. 

I  can  hardly  doubt,  however,  that  he  inherited 
a  strain  of  madness  from  his  father,  a  madness 
which  that  father  had  developed  by  forcing 
upon  him  the  false  forms  of  a  true  religion. 

It  is  not  then  strange  that  I  should  have 
thought  and  speculated  much  about  madness. 
—  What  does  its  frequent  impulse  to  suicide  in- 
dicate %  May  it  not  be  its  main  instinct  to  de- 
stroy itself  as  an  evil  thing  ?  May  not  the  im- 
pulse arise  from  some  unconscious  conviction 
that  there  is  for  it  no  remedy  but  the  shuffling 
off  of  this  mortal  coil — nature  herself  dimly 
urging  through  the  fumes  of  the  madness  to 
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the  one  blow  which  lets  in  the  light  and  air  ? 
Doubtless,  if  in  the  mind  so  sadly  unhinged,  the 
sense  of  a  holy  presence  could  be  developed — 
the  sense  of  a  love  that  loves  through  all  vaga- 
ries— of  a  hiding-place  from  forms  of  evil  the 
most  fantastic — of  a  fatherly  care  that  not 
merely  holds  its  insane  child  in  its  arms,  but 
enters  into  the  chaos  of  his  imagination,  and 
sees  every  wildest  horror  with  which  it  swarms; 
if,  I  say,  the  conviction  of  such  a  love  dawned 
on  the  disordered  mind,  the  man  would  live  in 
spite  of  his  imaginary  foes,  for  he  would  pray 
against  them  as  sure  of  being  heard  as  St. 
Paul  when  he  prayed  concerning  the  thorn  from 
which  he  was  not  delivered,  but  against  which 
he  was  sustained.  And  who  can  tell  how  often 
this  may  be  the  fact — how  often  the  lunatic  also 
lives  by  faith  ?  Are  not  the  forms  of  madness 
most  frequently  those  of  love  and  religion  ? 
Certainly,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  does  not  forget 
his  frenzied  offspring ;  certainly  he  is  more  ten- 
der over  them  than  any  mother  over  her  idiot 
darling ;  certainly  he  sees  in  them  what  the  eye 
of  brother  or  sister  cannot  see.     But  some  of 
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them,  at  least,  have  not  enough  of  such  support 
to  be  able  to  go  on  living ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
confess  I  rejoice  as  often  as  I  hear  that  one  has 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  prison  bars.  When 
the  crystal  shrine  has  grown  dim,  and  the  fair 
forms  of  nature  are  in  their  entrance  contorted 
hideously ;  when  the  sunlight  itself  is  as  blue 
lightning,  and  .the  wind  in  the  summer  trees 
is  as  "  a  terrible  sound  of  stones  cast  down,  or 
a  rebounding  echo  from  the  hollow  mountains ;" 
when  the  body  is  no  longer  a  mediator  between 
the  soul  and  the  world,  but  the  prison-house  of 
a  lying  gaoler  and  torturer — how  can  I  but  re- 
joice to  hear  that  the  tormented  captive  has  at 
length  forced  his  way  out  into  freedom  ? 

When  I  look  behind  me,  I  can  see  but  little 
through  the  surging  lurid  smoke  of  that  awful 
time.  The  first  sense  of  relief  came  when  1  saw 
the  body  of  Charley  laid  in  the  holy  earth.  For 
the  earth  is  the  Lord's — and  none  the  less  holy 
that  the  voice  of  the  priest  may  have  left  it 
without  his  consecration.  Surely  if  ever  the 
Lord  laughs  in  derision,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  it 
must  be  when  the  voice  of  a  man  would  in  Ids 
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name  exclude  his  fellows   from  their  birthright. 

0  Lord,  gather  thou  the  outcasts  of  thy  Israel, 
whom  the  priests  and  the  rulers  of  thy  people 
have  cast  out  to  perish. 

I  remember  for  the  most  part  only  a  dull 
agony,  interchanging  with  apathy.  For  days 
and  days  I  could  not  rest,  but  walked  hither 
and  thither,  careless  whither.     When  at  length 

1  would  lie  down  weary  and  fall  asleep,  sudden- 
ly I  would  start  up,  hearing  the  voice  of  Charley 
crying  for  help,  and  rush  in  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  night  into  the  wretched  streets,  there  to 
wander  till  daybreak.  But  I  was  not  utterly 
miserable.  In  my  most  wretched  dreams  I 
never  dreamed  of  Mary,  and  through  all  my 
waking  distress  I  never  forgot  her.  I  was  sure 
in  my  very  soul  that  she  did  me  no  injustice. 
I  had  laid  open  the  deepest  in  me  to  her  honest 
gaze,  and  she  had  read  it,  and  could  not  but 
know  me.  Neither  did  what  had  occurred 
quench  my  growing  faith.  I  had  never  been 
able  to  hope  much  for  Charley  in  this  world ; 
for  something  was  out  of  joint  with  him,  and 
cnly  in  the  region  cf  the  unknown  was   I  able 
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to  look  for  the  setting  right  of  it.  Nor  had 
many  weeks  passed  before  I  was  fully  aware  of 
relief  when  I  remembered  that  he  was  dead. 
And  whenever  the  thought  arose  that  God 
might  have  given  him  a  fairer  chance  in  this 
world,  I  was  able  to  reflect  that  apparently  God 
does  not  care  for  this  world  save  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  ;  and  on  that  whole  I  had  yet  to  dis- 
cover that  he  could  have  given  him  a  fairer 
chance. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ATTEMPTS  AND  COINCIDENCES. 

TT  was  months  before  I  could  resume  my 
*-  work.  Not  until  Charley's  absence  was,  as  it 
were,  so  far  established  and  accepted  that  hope 
had  begun  to  assert  itself  against  memory  ;  that 
is,  not  until  the  form  of  Charley  ceased  to  wan- 
der with  despairful  visage  behind  me  and  began 
to  rise  amongst  the  silvery  mists  before  me, 
was  I  able  to  invent  once  more,  or  even  to  guide 
the  pen  with  certainty  over  the  paper.  The 
moment,  however,  that  I  took  the  pen  in  my 
hand  another  necessity  seized  me. 

Although  Mary  had  hardly  been  out  of  my 
thoughts,  I  had  heard  no  word  of  her  since  her 
brother's  death.  I  dared  not  write  to  her  father 
or  mother  after  the  way  the  former  had  behav- 
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ed  to  me,  and  I  shrunk  from  approaching  Mary 
with  a  word  that  might  suggest  a  desire  to  in- 
trude the  thoughts  of  myself  upon  the  sacred- 
ness  of  her  grief.  Why  should  she  think  of  me  ? 
Sorrow  has  ever  something  of  a  divine  majesty, 
before  which  one  must  draw  nigh  with  bowed 
head  and  bated  breath  : 

Here  I  and  sorrows  sit  5 
Here  is  my  throne  :  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

But  the  moment  I  took  the  pen  in  my  hand  to 
write,  an  almost  agonizing  desire  to  speak  to 
her  laid  hold  of  me.  I  dared  not  yet  write  to 
her,  but,  after  reflection,  resolved  to  send  her 
some  verses  which  should  make  her  think  of 
both  Charley  and  myself,  through  the  pages  of 
a  magazine  which  I  knew  she  read. 

Oh,  look  not  on  the  heart  I  bring — 

It  is  too  low  and  poor ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  love  a  thing 

Which  I  can  ill  endure. 

Nor  love  me  for  the  sake  of  what 

I  would  be  if  I  could  ; 
O'er  peaks  as  o'er  the  marshy  flat, 

Still  soars  the  sky  of  good. 
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See,  love,  afar,  the  heavenly  man 

The  will  of  God  would  make  ; 
The  thing  I  must  be  when  I  can, 

Love  now,  for  faith's  dear  sake. 

But  when  I  had  finished  the  lines,  I  fonnd  the 
expression  had  fallen  so  far  short  of  what  I  had 
in  my  feeling,  that  I  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  such  an  attempt  at  communication.  1 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  thinking  of  the 
awful  theories  regarding  the  state  of  mind  at 
death  in  which  Mary  had  been  trained.  As  to 
the  mere  suicide,  love  ever  finds  refuge  in  pre- 
sumed madness ;  but  all  of  her  school  believed 
that  at  the  moment  of  dissolution  the  fate  is 
eternally  fixed  either  for  bliss  or  woe,  determined 
by  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  vaguely  defined 
attitudes  of  the  mental  being  towards  certain 
propositions  ;  concerning  which  attitudes  they 
were  at  least  right  in  asserting  that  no  man 
could  of  himself  assume  the  safe  one.  The 
thought  became  unendurable  that  Mary  should 
believe  that  Charley  was  damned — and  that  fin- 
ever  and  ever.  I  must  and  would  write  to  her, 
come  of  it   what   might.      That   my   Charley, 
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whose  suicide  came  of  misery  that  the  painful 
flutterings  of  his  half-born  wings  would  not  bear 
him  aloft  into  the  empyrean,  should  appear  to 
my  Athanasia  lost  in  an  abyss  of  irrecoverable 
woe ;  that  she  should  think  of  God  as  sending 
forth  his  spirit  to  sustain  endless  wickedness  for 
endless  torture; — it  was  too  frightful.  As  I 
wrote,  the  fire  burned  and  burned,  and  I  ended 
only  from  despair  of  utterance.  Not  a  word  can 
I  now  recall  of  what  I  wrote  : — the  strength  of 
my  feelings  must  have  paralyzed  the  grasp  of 
ray  memory.  All  I  can  recollect  is  that  I  closed 
with  the  expression  of  a  passionate  hope  that  the 
God  who  had  made  me  and  my  Charley  to  love 
each  other,  would  somewhere,  some  day,  some- 
how, when  each  was  grown  stronger  and  purer, 
give  us  once  more  to  each  other.  In  that  hope 
alone,  I  said,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  live. 
By  return  of  post  I  received  the  following  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  After  having  everlastingly  ruined  one 
of  my  children,  body  and  soul,  for  your  sophisms 
will  hardly  alter  the  decrees  of  divine  justice, 
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onoe  more  you  lay  your  snares — now  to  drag 
my  sole  remaining  child  into  the  same  abyss  of 
perdition.  Such  wickedness — wickedness  even 
to  the  pitch  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost — I  have  never  in  the  course  of  a  large 
experience  of  impenitence  found  paralleled.  It 
almost  drives  me  to  the  belief  that  the  enemy 
of  souls  is  still  occasionally  permitted  to  take  up 
his  personal  abode  in  the  heart  of  him  who  wil- 
fully turns  aside  from  revealed  truth.  I  forgive 
you  for  the  ruin  you  have  brought  upon  our 
fondest  hopes,  and  the  agony  with  which  you 
have  torn  the  hearts  of  those  who  more  than 
life  loved  him  of  whom  you  falsely  called  your- 
self the  friend.  But  I  fear  you  have  already  gone 
too  far  ever  to  feel  your  need  of  that  forgive- 
ness which  alone  can  avail  you.  Yet  I  say — 
Repent,  for  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  infinite. 
Though  my  boy  is  lost  to  me  for  ever,  I  should 
yet  rejoice  to  see  the  instrument  of  his  ruin 
plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning. 

"  Your  obedient  well-wisher, 

"  Charles  Osborne. 

"  P.S. — I  retain  your  letter  for  the  sake  of  my 
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less  experienced  brethren,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
afford  an  instance  of  how  far  the  unregenerate 
mind  can  go  in  its  antagonism  to  the  God  of 
Revelation." 

I  breathed  a  deep  breath,  and  laid  the  letter 
down,  mainly  concerned  as  to  whether  Mary  had 
had  the  chance  of  reading  mine.  I  could  be- 
lieve any  amount  of  tyranny  in  her  father — 
even  to  perusing  and  withholding  her  letters ; 
but  in  this  I  may  do  him  injustice,  for  there  is  no 
common  ground  known  to  me  from  which  to 
start  in  speculating  upon  his  probable  actions. 
I  wrote  in  answer  something  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Sir, 

"  That  you  should  do  me  injustice  can  by 
this  time  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me.  Had 
I  the  slightest  hope  of  convincing  you  of  the 
fact,  I  should  strain  every  mental  nerve  to  that 
end.  But  no  one  can  labour  without  hope,  and 
as  in  respect  of  your  justice  I  have  none,  I  will 
be  silent.     May  the  God  in  whom  I  trust  con- 
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vince  you  of  the  cruelty  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty  :  the  God  in  whom  you  profess  to  believer 
must  be  too  like  yourself  to  give  any  ground 
of  such  hope  from  him. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Wilfrid  Cumbermede." 

If  Mary  had  read  my  letter,  I  felt  assured  her 
reading  had  been  very  different  from  her 
father's.  Anyhow  she  could  not  judge  me  as 
he  did,  for  she  knew  me  better.  She  knew 
that  for  Charley's  sake  I  had  tried  the  harder  to 
believe  myself. 

But  the  reproaches  of  one  who  had  been  so 
unjust  to  his  own  son  could  not  weigh  very 
heavily  on  me,  and  I  now  resumed  my  work 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  calmness.  But  I 
wrote  badly.  I  should  have  done  better  to  go 
down  to  the  Moat,  and  be  silent.  If  my  reader 
has  ever  seen  what  I  wrote  at  that  time,  I 
should  like  her  to  know  that  I  now  wish  it  all 
unwritten — not  for  any  utterance  contained  in 
it,  but  simply  for  its  general  inferiority. 

Certainly  work  is  not  always  required  of  a 
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man.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sacred  idle- 
ness, the  cultivation  of  which  is  now  fearfully 
neglected.  Abraham,  seated  in  his  tent  door  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  would  be  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  nineteenth  century  an  object  for 
uplifted  hands  and  pointed  fingers.  They  would 
see  in  him  only  the  indolent  Arab,  whom  no- 
thing but  the  foolish  fancy  that  he  saw  his 
maker  in  the  distance,  could  rouse  to  run. 

It  was  clearly  better  to  attempt  no  further 
communication  with  Mary  at  present;  and  I 
could  think  but  of  one  person  from  whom,  with- 
out giving  pain,  I  might  hope  for  some  infor- 
mation concerning  her. 


Here  I  had  written  a  detailed  account  of  how 
I  contrived  to  meet  Miss  Pease,  but  it  is  not  of 
oonsequence  enough  to  my  story  to  be  allowed 
to  remain.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  one  morn- 
ing at  length  I  caught  sight  of  her  in  a  street 
in  Mayfair,  where  the  family  was  then  stay- 
ing for  the  season,  and  overtaking  addressed 
her. 
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She  started,  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  didn't  know  yon,  Mr.  Cumbermede.  How 
much  older  you  look!  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Have  you  been  ill  ?" 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  and  kept  looking  over 
her  shoulder  now  and  then,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
seen  talking  to  me. 

11 1  have  had  a  good  deal  to  make  me  older 
since  we  met  last,  Miss  Pease,"  1  said.  "  I  have 
hardly  a  friend  left  in  the  world  but  you — 
that  is,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you 
one." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  she  answered,  but 
hurriedly,  and  with  one  of  those  uneasy  glances. 
"  Only  you  must  allow,  Mr.  Cumbermede,  that 
—that— that " 

The  poor  lady  was  evidently  unprepared  to 
meet  me  on  the  old  footing,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  equally  unwilling  to  hurt  my 
feelings. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  you  run  a  risk 
for  my  sake,"  I  said.  "  Please  just  answer  me 
one  question.     Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be 
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misunderstood — to  be  despised  without  deserv- 
ing it  V" 

She  smiled  sadly,  and  nodded  her  head  gently 
two  or  three  times. 

"  Then  have  pity  on  me,  and  let  me  have  a 
little  talk  with  you." 

Again  she  glanced  apprehensively  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  being  seen  with  me,  and 
I  don't  wonder,"  I  said. 

"Mr.  Geoffrey  came  up  with  us,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  left  him  at  breakfast.  He  will  be 
going  across  the  park  to  his  club  directly." 

"  Then  come  with  me  the  other  way — into 
Hyde  Park,"  I  said. 

With  evident  reluctance,  she  yielded  and  ac- 
companied me. 

As  soon  as  we  got  within  Stanhope  Gate,  I 
spoke. 

"  A  certain  sad  event,  of  which  you  have  no 
doubt  heard,  Miss  Pease,  has  shut  me  out  from 
all  communication  with  the  family  of  my  friend 
Charley  Osborne.  I  am  very  anxious  for  some 
news   of  his  sister.     She  is   all  that  is  left  of 
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him  to  me  now.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  her?" 

"  She  has  been  very  ill,"  she  replied. 

"  I  hope  that  means  that  she  is  better,"  I 
said. 

"  She  is  better,  and,  I  hear,  going  on  the 
Continent,  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit. 
But,  Mr.  Cumbermede,  you  must  be  aware  that 
I  am  under  considerable  restraint  in  talking  to 
you.  The  position  I  hold  in  Sir  Giles's  family, 
although  neither  a  comfortable  nor  a  dignified 
one " 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,  Miss  Pease,"  I 
returned,  "  and  fully  appreciate  the  sense  of 
propriety  which  causes  your  embarrassment. 
But  the  request  I  am  about  to  make  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them  or  their  affairs  whatever.  I 
only  want  your  promise  to  let  me  know  if  you 
hear  anything  of  Miss  Osborne." 

"  I  cannot  tell— what " 

"  What  use  I  may  be  going  to  make  of  the 
information  you  give  me.  In  a  wrord,  you  do 
not  trust  me." 

"  I  neither  trust  nor  distrust  you,   Mr.  Cum- 
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bermede.  But  I  am  afraid  of  being  drawn  into 
a  correspondence  with  you." 

"  Then  I  will  ask  no  promise.  I  will  hope 
in  your  generosity.  Here  is  my  address.  I 
pray  you,  as  you  would  have  helped  him  who 
fell  among  thieves,  to  let  me  know  anything 
you  hear  about  Mary  Osborne." 

She  took  my  card,  and  turned  at  once, 
saying, 

"Mind,  I  make  no  promise." 

11 1  imagine  none,"  I  answered.  "  I  will  trust 
in  your  kindness." 

And  so  we  parted. 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  interview  was,  it  yet 
gave  me  a  little  hope.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
Mary  was  going  abroad,  for  it  must  do  her 
good.  For  me,  I  would  endure  and  labour  and 
hope.  I  gave  her  to  God,  as  Shakspere  says 
somewhere,  and  set  myself  to  my  work.  When 
her  mind  was  quieter  about  Charley,  somehow 
or  other  I  might  come  near  her  again. — I  could 
not  see  how. 

I  took  my  way  across  the  Green  Park. 

I  do  not  believe    we  notice  the   half  of  the 
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coincidences  that  float  past  us  on  the  stream  of 
events.  Things  which  would  fill  us  with  as- 
tonishment, and  probably  with  foreboding,  look 
us  in  the  face  and  pass  us  by,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  them. 

As  I  walked  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mall,  I  became  aware  of  a  tall  man  coming  to- 
wards me,  stooping,  as  if  with  age,  while  the 
length  of  his  stride  indicated  a  more  vigorous 
period.  He  passed  without  lifting  his  head, 
but,  in  the  partial  view  of  the  wan  and  furrowed 
countenance,  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
Charley's  father.  Such  a  worn  unhappiness 
was  there  depicted  that  the  indignation  which 
still  lingered  in  my  bosom  went  out  in  compas- 
sion. If  his  sufferings  might  but  teach  him 
that  to  brand  the  truth  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  private  mark  of  opinion  must  result  in  per- 
secution and  cruelty !  He  mounted  the  slope 
with  strides  at  once  eager  and  aimless,  and  I 
wondered  whether  any  of  the  sure-coming  com- 
punctions had  yet  begun  to  overshadow  the 
complacency  of  his  faith ;  whether  he  had  yet 
begun  to  doubt  if  it  pleased  the  Son  of  Man 
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that  a  youth  should  be  driven  from  the  gates  of 
truth  because  he  failed  to  recognize  her  image 
in  the  faces  of  the  janitors. 

Aimless  also,  I  turned  into  the  Mall,  and 
again  I  started  at  the  sight  of  a  known  figure. 
Was  it  possible  ? — could  it  be  my  Lilith  be- 
twixt the  shafts  of  a  public  cabriolet  ?  Fortun- 
ately it  was  empty.  I  hailed  it,  and  jumped 
up,  telling  the  driver  to  take  me  to  my  cham- 
bers. 

My  poor  Lilith !  She  was  working  like 
one  who  had  never  been  loved !  So  far  as  I 
knew  she  had  ne^er  been  in  harness  before. 
She  was  badly  groomed  and  thin,  but  much  of 
her  old  spirit  remained.  I  soon  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  driver,  whose  property 
she  was,  and  made  her  my  own  once  more,  with 
a  delight  I  could  ill  express  in  plain  prose — for 
my  friends  were  indeed  few.  I  wish  I  could 
draw  a  picture  of  the  lovely  creature,  when  at 
length,  having  concluded  my  bargain,  I  ap- 
proached her,  and  called  her  by  her  name  !  She 
turned  her  head  sideways  towards  me  with  a 
low  whinny  of  pleasure,  and  when  I  walked  a 
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little  away,  walked  wearily  after  me.  I  took 
her  myself  to  livery  stables  near  me,  and  wrote 
for  Styles.  His  astonishment  when  he  saw 
her  was  amusing. 

"  Good  Lord !  Miss  Lilith  !"  was  all  he  could 
say — for  some  moments. 

In  a  few  days  she  had  begun  to  look  like  her- 
self, and  I  sent  her  home  with  Styles.  I  should 
hardly  like  to  say  how  much  the  recovery  of 
her  did  to  restore  my  spirits  ;  I  could  not  help 
regarding  it  as  a  good  omen. 

And  now,  the  first  bitterness  of  my  misery 
having  died  a  natural  death,  I  sought  again 
some  of  the  friends  I  had  made  through  Charley, 
and  experienced  from  them  great  kindness.  I 
began  also  to  go  into  society  a  little,  for  I  had 
found  that  invention  is  ever  ready  to  lose  the 
forms  of  life,  if  it  be  not  kept  under  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  its  atmosphere.  As  it  is,  I 
doubt  much  if  any  of  my  books  are  more  than 
partially  true  to  those  forms,  for  I  have  ever 
heeded  them  too  little ;  but  I  believe  I  have 
been  true  to  the  heart  of  man.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  ever  regarded  that  heart  more  as 

VOL.  III.  N 
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the  fountain  of  aspiration  than  the  grave  of 
fruition.  The  discomfiture  of  enemies  and  a 
happy  marriage  never  seemed  to  me  ends  of 
sufficient  value  to  close  a  history  withal — I 
mean  a  fictitious  history,  wherein  one  may  set 
forth  joys  and  sorrows  which  in  a  real  history 
must  walk  shadowed  under  the  veil  of  modesty; 
for  the  soul,  still  less  than  the  body,  will  con- 
sent to  be  revealed  to  all  eyes.  Hence,  al- 
though most  of  my  books  have  seemed  true 
to  some,  they  have  all  seemed  visionary  to 
most. 

A  year  passed  away,  during  which  I  never 
left  London.  I  heard  from  Miss  Pease — that 
Miss  Osborne,  although  much  better,  was  not 
going  to  return  until  after  another  Winter.  I 
wrote  and  thanked  her,  and  heard  no  more.  It 
may  seem  I  accepted  such  ignorance  with  strange 
indifference ;  but,  even  to  the  reader  for  whom 
alone  I  am  writing,  I  cannot,  as  things  are,  at- 
tempt to  lay  open  all  my  heart.  I  have  not 
written  and  cannot  write  how  I  thought,  pro- 
jected, brooded,  and  dreamed — all  about  her; 
how  I  hoped  when  I  wrote  that  she  might  read ; 
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how  I  questioned  what  I  had  written,  to  find 
whether  it  would  look  to  her  what  I  had  intend- 
ed it  to  appear. 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     LAST     VISION. 

I  HAD  engaged  to  accompany  one  of  Charley's 
barrister-friends,  in  whose  society  I  had 
found  considerable  satisfaction,  to  his  father's 
house — to  spend  the  evening  with  some  friends 
of  the  family.  The  gathering  was  chiefly  for 
talk,  and  was  a  kind  of  thing  I  disliked,  finding 
its  aimlessness  and  flicker  depressing.  Indeed, 
partly  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my 
childhood,  partly  from  what  I  had  suffered,  I 
always  found  my  spirits  highest  when  alone. 
Still,  the  study  of  humanity  apart,  I  felt  that  I 
ought  not  to  shut  myself  out  from  my  kind,  but 
endure  some  little  irksomeness,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  alive  that  surface  friendliness 
which  has  its  value  in  the  nourishment  of  the 
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deeper  affections.  On  this  particular  occasion, 
however,  I  yielded  the  more  willingly  that,  in 
the  revival  of  various  memories  of  Charley,  it 
had  occurred  to  me  that  I  once  heard  him  say 
that  his  sister  had  a  regard  for  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  family. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  we  arrived,  and  my  friend's  mother 
alone  was  there  to  entertain  them.  With  her  I 
was  chatting  when  one  of  her  daughters  enter- 
ed, accompanied  by  a  lady  in  mourning.  For 
one  moment  I  felt  as  if  on  the  borders  of  in- 
sanity. My  brain  seemed  to  surge  like  the 
waves  of  a  wind-tormented  tide,  so  that  I  dared 
not  make  a  single  step  forward  lest  my  limbs 
should  disobey  me.  It  was  indeed  Mary  Os- 
borne ;  but  oh,  how  changed  !  The  rather  full 
face  had  grown  delicate  and  thin,  and  the  fine 
pure  complexion  if  possible  finer  and  purer,  but 
certainly  more  ethereal  and  evanescent.  It  was 
as  if  suffering  had  removed  some  substance  un- 
apt,* and  rendered  her  body  a  better-fitting 
garment  for  her  soul.  Her  face,  which  had  be- 
*  Spenser's  "Hymne  in  Honour  of  Beautie." 
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fore  required  the  softening  influences  of  sleep 
and  dreams  to  give  it  the  plasticity  necessary 
for  complete  expression,  was  now  full  of  a  re- 
pressed expression,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase — a  latent  something  ever  on  the  tremble, 
ever  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth.  It  was  as 
if  the  nerves  had  grown  finer,  more  tremulous, 
or,  rather,  more  vibrative.  Touched  to  finer 
issues  they  could  never  have  been,  but  suffering 
had  given  them  a  more  responsive  thrill.  In  a 
word,  she  was  the  Athanasia  of  my  dream,  not 
the  Mary  Osborne  of  the  Moldwarp  library. 

Conquering  myself  at  last,  and  seeing  a 
favourable  opportunity,  I  approached  her.,  I 
think  the  fear  lest  her  father  should  enter  gave 
me  the  final  impulse;  otherwise  I  could  have 
been  contented  to  gaze  on  her  for  hours  in 
motionless  silence. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you,  Mary  ?  "  I  said. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  and  her  whole  face  towards 
mine,  without  a  smile,  without  a  word.  Her 
features  remained  perfectly  still,  but,  like  the 
outbreak  of  a  fountain,  the  tears  rushed  into  her 
eyes  and  overflowed  in  silent  weeping.     Not  a 
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sob,  not  a  convulsive  movement,  accompanied 
their  flow. 

"  Is  your  father  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

81 1  thought  you  were  abroad  somewhere — I 
did  not  know  where." 

Again  she  shook  her  head.  She  dared  not 
speak,  knowing  that  if  she  made  the  attempt 
she  must  break  down. 

88 1  will  go  away  till  you  can  bear  the  sight  of 
me,"  I  said. 

She  half-stretcbed  out  a  thin  white  hand,  but 
whether  to  detain  me  or  bid  me  farewell  I  do 
not  know,  for  it  dropped  again  on  her  knee. 

88 1  will  come  to  you  by-and-by,"  I  said,  and 
moved  away. 

The  rooms  rapidly  filled,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  could  not  see  the  corner  where  I  had  left  her. 
I  endured  everything  for  awhile,  and  then 
made  my  way  back  to  it ;  but  she  was  gone,  and 
I  could  find  her  nowhere.  A  lady  began  to  sing. 
When  the  applause  wThich  followed  her  perform- 
ance was  over,  my  friend,  who  happened  to  be 
near  me,  turned  abruptly  and  said, 
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"  Now,  Cumbermede,  you  sing." 

The  truth  was  that,  since  I  had  loved  Mary 
Osborne,  I  had  attempted  to  cultivate  a  certain 
small  gift  of  song  which  I  thought  I  possessed.  I 
dared  not  touch  any  existent  music,  for  I  was 
certain  I  should  break  down ;  but  having  a 
faculty — somewhat  thin,  I  fear — for  writing 
songs,  and  finding  that  a  shadowy  air  always 
accompanied  the  birth  of  the  words,  I  had  pre- 
sumed to  study  music  a  little,  in  the  hope  of 
becoming  able  to  fix  the  melody — the  twin 
sister  of  the  song.  I  had  made  some  progress, 
and  had  grown  able  to  write  down  a  simple 
thought.  There  was  little  presumption,  then, 
in  venturing  my  voice,  limited  as  was  its  scope, 
upon  a  trifle  of  my  own.  Tempted  by  the  op- 
portunity of  realizing  hopes  consciously  wild,  I 
obeyed  my  friend,  and,  sitting  down  to  the 
instrument  in  some  trepidation,  sang  the  follow- 
ing verses : — 

I  dreamed  that  I  woke  from  a  dream, 

And  the  house  was  full  of  light  ; 
At  the  window  two  angel  Sorrows 

Held  back  the  curtains  of  night. 
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The  door  was  wide,  and  the  house 

Was  full  of  the  morning  wind  ; 
At  the  door  two  armed  warders 

Stood  silent,  with  faces  blind. 

T  ran  to  the  open  door, 

For  the  wind  of  the  world  was  sweet ; 
The  warders  with  crossing  weapons 

Turned  back  my  issuing  feet. 

I  ran  to  the  shining  windows — 
There  the  winged  Sorrows  stood  ; 

Silent  they  held  the  curtains, 
And  the  light  fell  through  in  a  flood. 

I  clomb  to  the  highest  window — 

Ah !  there,  with  shadowed  brow, 
Stood  one  lonely  radiant  Sorrow, 

And  that,  my  love,  was  thou. 

I  could  not  have  sung  this  in  public,  but  that 
no  one  would  suspect  it  was  my  own,  or  was  in 
the  least  likely  to  understand  a  word  of  it — 
except  her  for  whose  ears  and  heart  it  was 
intended. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  I  rose,  and  once 
more  went  searching  for  Mary.  But  as  I  looked, 
sadly  fearing  she  was  gone,  I  heard  her  voice 
close  behind  me. 
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"Are  those  verses  your  own,  Mr.  Cumber- 
mede  f  she  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

I  turned  trembling.  Her  lovely  face  was 
looking  up  at  me. 

"Yes,"  I  answered — "as  much  my  own  as 
that  I  believe  they  are  not  to  be  found  any- 
where. But  they  were  given  to  me  rather  than 
made  by  me." 

"  Would  you  let  me  have  them  ?  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  them." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  them  my- 
self. They  are  for  the  heart  rather  than  the 
mind.  Of  course  you  shall  have  them.  They 
were  written  for  you.  All  I  have,  all  I  am  is 
yours." 

Her  face  flushed,  and  grew  pale  again  in- 
stantly. 

"  You  must  not  talk  so,"  she  said.  "  Remem- 
ber." 

"  I  can  never  forget.  I  do  not  know  why 
you  say  remember." 

"  On  second  thoughts,  I  must  not  have  the 
verses.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Mary,  you  bewilder  me.     I  have  no  right  to 
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ask  you  to  explain,  except  that  you  speak  as  if 
1  must  understand.  What  have  they  been  tell- 
ing you  about  me  ?" 

"Nothing — at  least  nothing  that " 

She  paused. 

"  I  try  to  live  innocently,  and  were  it  only 
for  your  sake,  shall  never  stop  searching  for  the 
thread  of  life  in  its  ravelled  skein." 

"  Do  not  say  for  my  sake,  Mr.  Cumbermede. 
That  means  nothing.  Say  for  your  own  sake, 
if  not  for  God's." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  turn  away  from  me,  I 
don't  mind  how  soon  I  follow  Charley." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  half-whisper,  I  bending 
towards  her  where  she  sat,  a  little  sheltered 
by  one  of  a  pair  of  folding  doors.  My  heart 
was  like  to  break — or  rather  it  seemed  to  have 
vanished  out  of  me  altogether,  lost  in  a  gulf 
of  emptiness.  Was  this  all?  Was  this  the 
end  of  my  dreaming  ?  To  be  thus  pushed  aside 
by  the  angel  of  my  resurrection  ? 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  she  said  kindly.  "  You  must 
have  many  friends.     But " 

u  But  you  will  be  my  friend  no  more  1     Ts 
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that  it,  Mary  ?  Oh,  if  you  knew  all !  And  you 
are  never,  never  to  know  it !" 

Her  still  face  was  once  more  streaming  with 
tears.  I  choked  mine  back,  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  being  observed ;  and  without  even 
offering  my  hand,  left  her  and  made  my  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  stair.  On  the  land- 
ing I  met  Geoffrey  Brotherton.  We  stared  each 
other  in  the  face,  and  passed. 

I  did  not  sleep  much  that  night,  and  when  I 
did  sleep,  woke  from  one  wretched  dream  after 
another,  now  crying  aloud,  and  now  weeping. 
What  could  I  have  done  1  or  rather,  what  could 
any  one  have  told  her  I  had  done  to  make  her 
behave  thus  to  me  1  She  did  not  look  angry — 
or  even  displeased — only  sorrowful,  very  sor- 
rowful ;  and  she  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
I  knew  what  it  meant.  When  at  length  I 
finally  woke  after  an  hour  of  less  troubled 
sleep,  T  found  some  difficulty  in  convincing  my- 
self that  the  real  occurrences  of  the  night  before 
had  not  been  one  of  the  many  troubled  dreams 
that  had  scared  my  repose.  Even  after  the 
dreams  had  all  vanished,  and  the  facts  remain- 
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ed,  they  still  appeared  more  like  a  dim  dream 
of  the  dead — the  vision  of  Mary  was  so  wan 
and  hopeless,  memory  alone  looking  out  from 
her  worn  countenance.  There  had  been  no 
warmth  in  her  greeting,  no  resentment  in  her 
aspect ;  we  met  as  if  we  had  parted  but  an 
hour  before,  only  that  an  open  grave  was  be- 
tween us,  across  which  we  talked  in  the  voices 
of  dreamers.  She  had  sought  to  raise  no  bar- 
rier between  us,  just  because  we  could  not  meet, 
save  as  one  of  the  dead  and  one  of  the  living. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  But  with  the  growing 
day  awoke  a  little  courage.  I  would  at  least 
try  to  find  out  what  it  meant.  Surely  all  my 
dreams  were  not  to  vanish  like  the  mist  of  the 
morning !  To  lose  my  dreams  would  be  far 
worse  than  to  lose  the  so-called  realities  of  life. 
What  were  these  to  me  !  What  value  lay  in 
such  reality?  Even  God  was  as  yet  so  dim 
and  far  off  as  to  seem  rather  in  the  region  of 
dreams — of  those  true  dreams,  I  hoped,  that 
shadow  forth  the  real — than  in  the  actual 
visible  present.  "  Still,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  she 
had  not  cast  me  off:  she  did  not  refuse  to  know 
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me ;  she  did  ask  for  iny  song,  and  1  will  send 
it." 

I  wrote  it  out,  adding  a  stanza  to  the 
verses : — 

I  bowed  my  head  before  her, 

And  stood  trembling  in  the  light ; 

She  dropped  the  heavy  curtain, 
And  the  house  was  full  of  night. 

I  then  sought  my  friend's  chambers. 

"  I  was  not  aware  you  knew  the  Osbornes," 
I  said.  "  I  wonder  you  never  told  me,  seeing 
Charley  and  you  were  such  friends." 

"  I  never  saw  one  of  them  till  last  night.  My 
sister  and  she  knew  each  other  some  time  ago, 
and  have  met  again  of  late.  What  a  lovely 
creature  she  is  !  But  what  became  of  you  last 
night?  You  must  have  left  before  any  one 
else." 

"  I  didn't  feel  well." 

"You  don't  look  the  thing." 

"  I  confess  meeting  Miss  Osborne  rather  upset 
me." 

"  It  had  the  same  effect  on  her.  She  was 
quite  ill,  my  sister  said,  this  morning.   No  won- 
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der !  Poor  Charley !  I  always  had  a  painful 
feeling  that  he  would  come  to  grief  some- 
how." 

"  Let's  hope  he's  come  to  something  else  by 
this  time,  Marston,"  I  said. 

"  Amen,"  he  returned. 

"  Is  her  father  or  mother  with  her  !" 

"  No.  They  are  to  fetch  her  away — next 
week,  I  think  it  is." 

I  had  now  no  fear  of  my  communication  fall- 
ing into  other  hands,  and  therefore  sent  the 
song  by  post,  with  a  note,  in  which  I  begged  her 
to  let  me  know  if  I  had  done  anything  to 
offend  her.  Next  morning  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

"  No,  Wilfrid — for  Charley's  sake,  I  must  call 
you  by  your  name — you  have  done  nothing  to 
offend  me.  Thank  you  for  the  song.  I  did  not 
want  you  to  send  it,  but  I  will  keep  it.  You 
must  not  write  to  me  again.  Do  not  forget 
what  we  used  to  write  about.  God's  ways  are 
not  ours.     Your  friend,  Mary  Osborne." 

I  rose  and  went  out,  not  knowing  whither. 
Half-stunned,  I  roamed  the  streets.      I  ate  no- 
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thing  that  day,  and  when  towards  night  I 
found  myself  near  my  chambers,  I  walked  in  as 
I  had  come  out,  having  no  intent,  no  future. 
I  felt  very  sick,  and  threw  myself  on  my  bed. 
There  I  passed  the  night,  half  in  sleep,  half  in 
a  helpless  prostration.  When  I  look  back,  it 
seems  as  if  some  spiritual  narcotic  must  have 
been  given  me,  else  how  should  the  terrible  time 
have  passed  and  left  me  alive  ?  When  I  came 
to  myself,  I  found  I  was  ill,  and  I  longed  to 
hide  my  head  in  the  nest  of  my  childhood.  I 
had  always  looked  on  the  Moat  as  my  refuge  at 
the  last ;  now  it  seemed  the  only  desirable 
thing — a  lonely  nook,  in  which  to  lie  down  and 
end  the  dream  there  begun — either,  as  it  now 
seemed,  in  an  eternal  sleep,  or  the  inburst  of  a 
dreary  light.  After  the  last  refuge  it  could 
afford  me  it  must  pass  from  my  hold;  but  I 
was  yet  able  to  determine  whither.  I  rose  and 
went  to  Marston. 

"Marston,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  make  my 
will." 

"  All  right !"  he  returned ;  "  but  you  look  as  if 
you  meant  to  register  it  as  well.     You've  got  a 
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feverish  cold;  I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  Come 
along.  I'll  go  home  with  you,  and  fetch  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  will  give  you  something  to  do  you 
good." 

"  I  can't  rest  till  I  have  made  my  will,"  I  per- 
sisted. 

"  Well,  there's  no  harm  in  that,"  he  rejoined. 
"  It  won't  take  long,  I  dare  say." 

"  It  needn't  anyhow.  I  only  wrant  to  leave 
the  small  real  property  I  have  to  Miss  Osborne, 
and  the  still  smaller  personal  property  to  your- 
self." 

He  laughed. 

"  All  right,  old  boy !  I  haven't  the  slightest 
objection  to  your  willing  your  traps  to  me,  but 
every  objection  in  the  world  to  your  leaving 
them.  To  be  sure,  every  man,  with  anything 
to  leave,  ought  to  make  his  will  betimes; — so 
fire  away." 

In  a  little  while  the  draught  was  finished. 

"  I  shall  have  it  ready  for  your  signature  by 
to-morrow,"  he  said. 

I  insisted  it  should  be  done  at  once.  I  was 
going   home,   I   said.      He   yielded.     The  will 

VOL.  III.  0 
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was  engrossed,  signed,  and  witnessed  that 
same  morning ;  and  in  the  afternoon  I  set  out, 
the  first  part  of  the  journey  by  rail,  for  the 
Moat. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


ANOTHER    DREAM. 


fTVHE  excitement  of  having  something  to  do 
-*-  had  helped  me  over  the  morning,  and  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  of  what  I  had  done  helped 
me  through  half  the  journey  ;  but  before  I 
reached  home  I  was  utterly  exhausted.  Then 
I  had  to  drive  round  by  the  farm,  and  knock  up 
Mrs.  Herbert  and  Styles. 

I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  my  own 
room,  and  ordered  a  fire  in  my  grandmother's, 
where  they  soon  got  me  into  bed.  All  I  re- 
member of  that  night  is  the  following  dream. 

I  found  myself  at  the  entrance  of  the  ice-cave. 
A  burning  sun  beat  on  my  head,  and  at  my 
feet  flowed  the  brook  which  gathered  its  life 
from  the  decay  of  the  ice.      I  stooped  to  drink  ; 

o2 
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but,  cool  to  the  eye  and  hand  and  lips,  it  yet 
burned  me  within  like  fire.  I  would  seek  shel- 
ter from  the  sun  inside  the  cave.  I  entered, 
and  knew  that  the  cold  was  all  around  me  ;  I 
even  felt  it ;  but  somehow  it  did  not  enter  into 
me.  My  brain,  my  very  bones,  burned  with  fire. 
I  went  in  and  in.  The  blue  atmosphere  closed 
around  me,  and  the  colour  entered  into  my  soul 
till  it  seemed  dyed  with  the  potent  blue.  My 
very  being  swam  and  floated  in  a  blue  atmo- 
sphere of  its  own.  My  intention — I  can  recall 
it  perfectly — was  but  to  walk  to  the  end,  a  few 
yards,  then  turn  and  again  brave  the  sun ;  for 
I  had  a  dim  feeling  of  forsaking  my  work,  of 
playing  truant,  or  of  being  cowardly  in  thus 
avoiding  the  heat.  Something  else  too  was 
wrong,  but  I  could  not  clearly  tell  what.  As  I 
went  on,  I  began  to  wonder  that  I  had  not  come 
to  the  end.  The  grey  walls  yet  rose  about  me, 
and  ever  the  film  of  dissolution  flowed  along 
their  glassy  faces  to  the  runnel  below  ;  still 
before  me  opened  the  depth  of  blue  atmosphere, 
deepening  as  I  went.  After  many  windings, 
the  path  began  to  branch,  and  soon  I  was  lost 
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in  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  of  which  I  knew  not 
why  I  should  choose  one  rather  than  another. 
It  was  useless  now  to  think  of  returning. 
Arbitrarily  I  chose  the  narrowest  way,  and 
still  went  on. 

A  discoloration  of  the  ice  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  as  I  looked  it  seemed  to  retreat  into  the 
solid  mass.  There  was  something  not  ice  within 
it,  which  grew  more  and  more  distinct  as  I  gazed, 
until  at  last  I  plainly  distinguished  the  form  of 
my  grandmother  lying  as  then  when  my  aunt 
made  me  touch  her  face.  A  few  yards  further 
on  lay  the  body  of  my  uncle,  as  I  saw  him  in 
his  coffin.  His  face  was  dead  white  in  the 
midst  of  the  cold  clear  ice,  his  eyes  closed,  and 
his  arms  straight  by  his  side.  He  lay  like  an 
alabaster  king  upon  his  tomb.  It  was  he,  I 
thought,  but  he  would  never  speak  to  me  more 
— never  look  at  me — never  more  awake.  There 
lay  all  that  was  left  of  him — the  cold  frozen 
memory  of  what  he  had  been,  and  would  never 
be  again.  I  did  not  weep.  I  only  knew  some- 
how in  my  dream  that  life  was  all  a  wandering 
in  a  frozen  cave,  where  the  faces  of  the  living 
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were  dark  with  the  coming  corruption,  and  the 
memories  of  the  dead,  cold  and  clear  and  hope- 
less evermore,  alone  were  lovely. 

I  walked  further ;  for  the  ice  might  possess 
yet  more  of  the  past— all  that  was  left  me  of 
life.  And  again  I  stood  and  gazed,  for,  deep 
within,  I  saw  the  form  of  Charley — at  rest  now, 
his  face  bloodless,  but  not  so  death-like  as  my 
uncle's.  His  hands  were  laid  palm  to  palm 
over  his  bosom,  and  pointed  upwards,  as  if 
praying  for  comfort  where  comfort  was  none : 
here  at  least  were  no  Bickerings  of  the  rainbow 
fancies  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity  !  I  gazed 
in  comfortless  content  for  a  time  on  the  repose 
of  my  weary  friend,  and  then  went  on,  inly 
moved  to  see  what  further  the  ice  of  the  godless 
region  might  hold.  Nor  had  I  wandered  far 
when  I  saw  the  form  of  Mary,  lying  like  the 
rest,  only  that  her  hands  were  crossed  on  her 
bosom.  I  stood,  wondering  to  find  myself  so 
little  moved.  But  when  the  ice  drew  nigh  me, 
and  would  have  closed  around  me,  my  heart 
leaped  for  joy  ;  and  when  the  heat  of  my  lin- 
gering  life  repelled  it,  my  heart   sunk  within 
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me,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "  Death  will  not 
have  me.  I  may  not  join  her  even  in  the 
land  of  cold  forgetfulness  :  I  may  not  even  be 
nothing  with  her."  The  tears  began  to  flow 
down  my  face,  like  the  thin  veil  of  water  that 
kept  ever  flowing  down  the  face  of  the  ice ;  and 
as  I  wept,  the  water  before  me  flowed  faster  and 
faster,  till  it  rippled  in  a  sheet  down  the  icy  wall. 
Faster  and  yet  faster  it  flowed,  falling,  with  the 
sound  as  of  many  showers,  into  the  runnel  be- 
low, which  rushed  splashing  and  gurgling  away 
from  the  foot  of  the  vanishing  wall.  Faster  and 
faster  it  flowed,  until  the  solid  mass  fell  in  a 
foaming  cataract,  and  swept  in  a  torrent  across 
the  cave.  I  followed  the  retreatiug  wall, 
through  the  seething  water  at  its  foot.  Thin- 
ner and  thinner  grew  the  dividing  mass  ;  nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  form  of  my  Mary.  "  I 
shall  yet  clasp  her,"  I  cried ;  "  her  dead  form 
will  kill  me,  and  I  too  shall  be  inclosed  in  the 
friendly  ice.  I  shall  not  be  with  her,  alas  !  but 
neither  shall  I  be  without  her,  for  I  shall  depart 
into  the  lovely  nothingness."  Thinner  and 
thinner  grew  the  dividing  wall.     The  skirt  of 
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her  shroud  hung  like  a  wet  weed  in  the  falling 
torrent.  I  kneeled  in  the  river,  and  crept 
nearer,  with  outstretched  arms  :  when  the  van- 
ishing ice  set  the  dead  form  free,  it  should  rest 
in  those  arms — the  last  gift  of  the  life-dream — 
for  then,  surely,  I  must  die.  "  Let  me  pass  in 
the  agony  of  a  lonely  embrace !"  I  cried.  As  I 
spoke  she  moved.  I  started  to  my  feet,  stung 
into  life  by  the  agony  of  a  new  hope.  Slowly 
the  ice  released  her,  and  gently  she  rose  to  her 
feet.  The  torrents  of  water  ceased — they  had 
flowed  but  to  set  her  free.  Her  eyes  were  still 
closed,  but  she  made  one  blind  step  towards 
me,  and  laid  her  left  hand  on  my  head,  her  right 
hand  on  my  heart.  Instantly,  body  and  soul,  I 
was  cool  as  a  Summer  eve  after  a  thunder- 
shower.  For  a  moment,  precious  as  an  aeon, 
she  held  her  hands  upon  me — then  slowly 
opened  her  eyes.  Out  of  them  flashed  the 
living  soul  of  my  Athanasia.  She  closed  the 
lids  again  slowly  over  the  lovely  splendour ;  the 
water  in  whioh  we  stood  rose  around  us ;  and  on 
its  last  billow  she  floated  away  through  the  wind- 
ing passage  of  the  cave.     I  sought  to  follow 
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her,  but  could  not.     I  cried  aloud  and  awoke. 

But  the  burning  heat  had  left  me  ;  I  felt  that 
I  had  passed  a  crisis,  and  had  begun  to  recover 
— a  conviction  which  would  have  been  alto- 
gether unwelcome,  but  for  the  poor  shadow  of 
a  reviving  hope  which  accompanied  it.  Such  a 
dream,  come  whence  it  might,  could  not  but 
bring  comfort  with  it.  The  hope  grew,  and 
was  my  sole  medicine. 

Before  the  evening  I  felt  better,  and,  though 
still  very  feeble,  managed  to  write  to  Marston, 
letting  him  know  I  was  safe,  and  requesting 
him  to  forward  any  letters  that  might  arrive. 

The  next  day,  I  rose,  but  was  unable  to  work. 
The  very  thought  of  writing  sickened  me. 
Neither  could  I  bear  the  thought  of  returning 
to  London.  I  tried  to  read,  but  threw  aside 
book  after  book,  without  being  able  to  tell  what 
one  of  them  was  about.  If  for  a  moment  I 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  subject,  before  I 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  found  I  had 
not  an  idea  as  to  what  the  words  meant  or 
whither  they  tended.  After  many  failures,  un- 
willing to  give  myself  up  to  idle  brooding,  I 
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fortunately  tried  some  of  the  mystical  poetry  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  difficulties  of  that 
I  found  rather  stimulate  than  repel  me ;  while, 
much  as  there  was  in  the  form  to  displease  the 
taste,  there  was  more  in  the  matter  to  rouse  the 
intellect.  I  found  also  some  relief  in  resuming 
my  mathematical  studies  :  the  abstraction  of 
them  acted  as  an  anodyne.  But  the  days 
dragged  wearily. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  get  on  horseback, 
the  tone  of  mind  and  body  began  to  return.  I 
felt  as  if  into  me  some  sort  of  animal  healing 
passed  from  Lilith ;  and  who  can  tell  in  how 
many  ways  the  lower  animals  may  not  minister 
to  the  higher  ? 

One  night  I  had  'a  strange  experience.  I 
give  it  without  argument,  perfectly  aware  that 
the  fact  may  be  set  down  to  the  disordered 
state  of  my  physical  nature,  and  that  without 
injustice. 

I  had  not  for  a  long  time  thought  about  one 
of  the  questions  which  had  so  much  occupied 
Charley  and  myself— that  of  immortality.  As 
to  any  communication   between  the  parted,  I 
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had  never,  during  his  life,  pondered  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  although  I  had  always  had  an 
inclination  to  believe  that  such  intercourse  had 
in  rare  instances  taken  place.  Former  periods  of 
the  world's  history,  when  that  blinding  self- 
consciousness  which  is  the  bane  of  ours  was  yet 
undeveloped,  must,  I  thought,  have  been  far 
more  favourable  to  its  occurrence.  Anyhow  I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  not  to  be  gained  by 
effort.  I  confess  that,  in  the  unthinking  agony 
of  grief  after  Charley's  death,  many  a  time  when 
I  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  could 
sleep  no  more,  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  prayed  him, 
if  he  heard  me,  to  come  to  me,  and  let  me  tell 
him  the  truth — for  my  sake  to  let  me  know,  at 
least,  that  he  lived,  for  then  I  should  be  sure 
that  one  day  all  would  be  well.  But  if  there 
was  any  hearing,  there  was  no  answer.  Charley 
did  not  come ;  the  prayer  seemed  to  vanish  in 
the  darkness ;  and  my  more  self-possessed  me- 
ditations never  justified  the  hope  of  any  such 
being  heard. 

One  night  I  was  sitting  in  my  grannie's  room, 
which,  except  my  uncle's,-  was  now  the  only  one 
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I  could  bear  to  enter.  I  had  been  reading  for 
some  time  very  quietly,  but  had  leaned  back  in 
my  chair,  and  let  my  thoughts  go  wandering 
whither  they  would,  when  all  at  once  I  was 
possessed  by  the  conviction  that  Charley  was 
near  me.  I  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing ;  of 
the  recognized  senses  of  humanity  not  one 
gave  me  a  hint  of  a  presence ;  and  yet  my 
whole  body  was  aware — so,  at  least,-  it  seemed — 
of  the  proximity  of  another  /.  It  was  as  if 
some  nervous  region  commensurate  with  my 
frame,  were  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  by 
contact  with  an  object  suitable  for  its  apprehen- 
sion. Like  Eliphaz,  I  felt  the  hair  of  my  head 
stand  up — not  from  terror,  but  simply,  as  it 
seemed,  from  the  presence  and  its  strangeness. 
Like  others  also  of  whom  I  have  read,  who 
believed  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
embodied, I  could  not  speak.  I  tried,  but  as  if 
the  medium  for  sound  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  an  empty  gulf  lay  around  me,  no  word  fol- 
lowed, although  my  very  soul  was  full  of  the 
cry — Charley!  Charley!  And  alas!  in  a  few 
moments,  like  the  faint  vanishing  of  an  unreal- 
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ized  thought,  leaving  only  the  assurance  that 
something  half-born  from  out  the  unknown  had 
been  there,  the  influence  faded  and  died.  It 
passed  from  me  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and 
once  more  I  knew  but  my  poor  lonely  self, 
returning  to  its  candles,  its  open  book,  its  burn- 
ing fire. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DARKEST  HOUR. 

nUFFERING  is  perhaps  the  only  preparation 
^  for  suffering  :  still  I  was  but  poorly  pre- 
pared for  what  followed. 

Having  gathered  strength,  and  a  certain 
quietness  which  I  could  not  mistake  for  peace, 
I  returned  to  London  towards  the  close  of  the 
Spring.  I  had  in  the  interval  heard  nothing  of 
Mary.  The  few  letters  Mars  ton  had  sent  on 
had  been  almost  exclusively  from  my  publish- 
ers. But  the  very  hour  I  reached  my  lodging, 
came  a  note,  which  I  opened  trembling,  for  it 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Pease. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  cannot,  I  think,  be  wrong  in 
giving  you  a  piece  of  information  which  will  be 
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in  the  newspapers  to-morrow  morning.  Your 
old  acquaintance,  and  my  young  relative,  Mr. 
Brotherton,  was  married  this  morning,  at  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  to  your  late  friend's 
sister,  Miss  Mary  Osborne.  They  have  just  left 
for  Dover  on  their  way  to  Switzerland. 
"  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

"  Jane  Pease." 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  should  have 
to  exhort  myself  to  write  with  calmness,  were 
it  not  that  the  utter  despair  of  conveying  my 
feelings,  if  indeed  my  soul  had  not  for  the  time 
passed  beyond  feeling  into  some  abyss  unknown 
to  human  consciousness,  renders  it  unnecessary. 
This  despair  of  communication  has  two  sources 
— the  one  simply  the  conviction  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  expressing  any  feeling,  much  more  such 
feeling  as  mine  then  was — and  is  ;  the  other 
the  conviction  that  only  to  the  heart  of  love 
can  the  sufferings  of  love  speak.  The  attempt 
of  a  lover  to  move,  by  the  presentation  of  his 
own  suffering,  the  heart  of  her  who  loves  him 
not,  is  as  unavailing  as  it  is  unmanly.  The  poet 
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who  sings  most  wailfully  of  the  torments  of  the 
lover's  hell,  is  but  a  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal  in  the  ears  of  her  who  has  at 
best  only  a  general  compassion  to  meet  the 
song  withal — possibly  only  an  individual  vanity 
which  crowns  her  with  his  woes  as  with  the 
trophies  of  a  conquest.  True,  he  is  understood 
and  worshipped  by  all  the  other  wailful  souls  in 
the  first  infernal  circle,  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  their  order — able  to  put  into  words  full  of 
sweet  torment  the  dire  hopelessness  of  their 
misery;  but  for  such  the  singer,  singing  only 
for  ears  eternally  deaf  to  his  song,  cares  no- 
thing ;  or  if  for  a  moment  he  receives  consola- 
tion from  their  sympathy,  it  is  but  a  passing 
weakness  which  the  breath  of  an  indignant  self- 
condemnation — even  contempt,  the  next  mo- 
ment sweeps  away.  In  God  alone  there  must 
be  sympathy  and  cure ;  but  I  had  not  then — 
have  I  indeed  yet  found  what  that  cure  is  ?  I 
am  at  all  events  now  able  to  write  with  calm- 
ness. If  suffering  destroyed  itself,  as  some 
say,  mine  ought  to  have  disappeared  long  ago  ; 
but  to  that  I  can  neither  pretend  nor  confess. 
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For  the  first  time,  after  all  I  had  encountered, 
I  knew  what  suffering  could  be.  It  is  still  at 
moments  an  agony  as  of  hell  to  recall  this  and 
the  other  thought  that  then  stung  me  like  a 
white-hot  arrow :  the  shafts  have  long  been 
drawn  out,  but  the  barbed  heads  are  still  there. 
I  neither  stormed  nor  maddened.  I  only  felt  a 
freezing  hand  lay  hold  of  my  heart,  and  gripe 
it  closer  and  closer  till  I  should  have  sickened, 
but  that  the  pain  ever  stung  me  into  fresh  life  : 
and  ever  since  I  have  gone  about  the  world 
with  that  hard  lump  somewhere  in  my  bosom 
into  which  the  griping  hand  and  the  griped 
heart  have  grown  and  stiffened. 

I  fled  at  once  back  to  my  solitary  house, 
looking  for  no  relief  in  its  solitude,  only  the 
negative  comfort  of  escaping  the  eyes  of  men. 
I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  say  that  the  world  had  grown  black 
to  me,  is  as  nothing  :  I  ceased — I  will  not  say 
to  believe  in  God,  for  I  never  dared  say  that 
mighty  thing — but  I  ceased  to  hope  in  God. 
The  universe  had  grown  a  negation  which  yet 
forced  its  presence  upon  me — a  death  that  bred 

VOL.  in.  P 
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worms.  If  there  were  a  God  anywhere,  this 
universe  could  be  nothing  more  than  his  for- 
saken moth-eaten  garment.  He  was  a  God 
who  did  not  care.  Order  was  all  an  invention 
of  phosphorescent  human  brains  ;  light  itself 
the  mocking  smile  of  a  Jupiter  over  his  writh- 
ing sacrifices.  At  times  I  laughed  at  the  tor- 
tures of  my  own  heart,  saying  to  it,  "  Writhe 
on,  worm  ;  thou  deservest  thy  writhing  in  that 
thou  writhest.  Godless  creature,  why  dost  thou 
not  laugh  with  me  ?  Am  I  not  merry  over  thee 
and  the  world — in  that  ye  are  both  rottenness 
to  the  core  ?"  The  next  moment  my  heart  and 
I  would  come  together  with  a  shock,  and  I 
knew  it  was  myself  that  scorned  myself. 

Such  being  my  mood,  it  will  cause  no  sur- 
prise if  I  say  that  I  too  was  tempted  to  suicide; 
the  wonder  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
otherwise.  The  soft  keen  curves  of  that  fatal 
dagger,  which  had  not  only  slain  Charley  but  all 
my  hopes — for  had  he  lived  this  horror  could 
not  have  been — grew  almost  lovely  in  my  eyes. 
Until  now  it  had  looked  cruel,  fiendish,  hateful ; 
but  now  I  would  lay  it  before  me  and  contern- 
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plate  it.     In  some  griefs  there  is  a  wonderful 
power  of  self-contemplation,  which  indeed  forms 
their  only  solace ;  the  moment  it  can  set    the 
sorrow  away  from  itself  sufficiently  to  regard 
it,  the  tortured  heart  begins  to  repose ;  but  sud- 
denly, like  a   waking   tiger,  the  sorrow   leaps 
again  into  its  lair,  and  the   agony  commences 
anew.     The  dagger  was  the  type   of  my   grief 
and  its  torture :  might  it  not,  like  the  brazen 
serpent,  be  the  cure  for  the  sting  of  its  living- 
counterpart  ?  But  alas !  where  was  the  certainty '? 
Could  I  slay  myself?    This  outer  breathing  form 
I  could  dismiss — but  the  pain  was  not  there.     I 
was  not  mad,  and  I  knew  that  a  deeper  death 
than  that  could  give,  at  least  than  I  had  any 
assurance  that  could  give,  alone  could  bring  re- 
pose.    For,  impossible  as  I  had  always  found  it 
actually  to  believe  in  immortality,  I  now  found 
it  equally  impossible  to  believe  in  annihilation. 
And  even  if  annihilation  should  be  the  final  re- 
sult, who  could  tell  but  it  might  require  ages 
of  a   horrible   slow-decaying    dream-conscious- 
ness to  kill  the  living  thing  which  felt  itself 
other  than  its  body  ? 
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Until  now,  I  had  always  accepted  what  seem- 
ed the  natural  and  universal  repugnance  to  ab- 
solute dissolution  as  the  strongest  argument  on 
the  side  of  immortality ; — for  why  should  a  man 
shrink  from  that  which  belonged  to  his  nature  ? 
But  now  annihilation  seemed  the  one  lovely 
thing,  the  one  sole  only  lonely  thought  in  which 
lay  no  blackness  of  burning  darkness.  Oh,  for 
one  eternal  unconscious  sleep  ! — the  nearest 
likeness  we  can  cherish  of  that  inconceivable, 
nothingness — ever  denied  by  the  very  thinking 
of  it — by  the  vain  attempt  to  realize  that 
whose  very  existence  is  the  knowing  nothing 
of  itself!  Could  that  dagger  have  insured  me 
such  repose,  or  had  there  been  any  draught 
of  Lethe,  utter  Lethe,  whose  blessed  poison 
wTould  have  assuredly  dissipated  like  a  fume 
this  conscious  self-tormenting  me,  I  should 
not  now  be  writhing  anew,  as  in  the 
clutches  of  an  old  grief,  clasping  me  like  a 
corpse,  stung  to  simulated  life  by  the  galvanic 
battery  of  recollection.  Vivid  as  it  seems — all 
I  suffer  as  I  write  is  but  a  faint  phantasm  of 
what  I  then  endured. 
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I  learned,  therefore,  that  to  some  minds  the 
argument  for  immortality  drawn  from  the  ap- 
parently universal  shrinking  from  annihilation 
must  be  ineffectual,  seeing  they  themselves  do 
not  shrink  from  it.  Convince  a  man  that  there 
is  no  God — or,  for  I  doubt  if  that  be  altogether 
possible — make  it,  I  will  say,  impossible  for  him 
tohopeinGod — audit  cannotbe  that  annihilation 
should  seem  an  evil.  If  there  is  no  God,  anni- 
hilation is  the  one  thing  to  be  longed  for,  with 
all  that  might  of  longing  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  human  action.  In  a  word,  it  is  not 
immortality  the  human  heart  cries  out  after,  but 
that  immortal  eternal  thought  whose  life  is 
its  life,  whose  wisdom  is  its  wisdom,  whose 
ways  and  whose  thoughts  shall — must  one  day 
— become  its  ways  and  its  thoughts.  Dissociate 
immortality  from  the  living  Immortality,  and  it  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  desired — not  a  thing  that  can 
on  those  terms,  or  even  on  the  fancy  of  those 
terms,  be  desired. 

But  such  thoughts  as  these  were  far  from  me 
then.  I  lived  because  I  despaired  of  death.  I 
ate  by  a  sort  of  blind  animal  instinct,  and  so 
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lived.  The  time  had  been  when  I  would  de- 
spise myself  for  being  able  to  eat  in  the  midst  of 
emotion  ;  but  now  I  cared  so  little  for  the  emo- 
tion even,  that  eating  or  not  eating  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  I  ate  because 
meat  was  set  before  me ;  I  slept  because  sleep 
came  upon  me.  It  was  a  horrible  time.  My 
life  seemed  only  a  vermiculate  one,  a  crawling 
about  of  half-thoughts-half-feelings  through 
the  corpse  of  a  decaying  existence.  The  heart 
of  being  was  withdrawn  from  me,  and  my  life 
was  but  the  vacant  pericardium  in  which  it  had 
once  throbbed  out  and  sucked  in  the  red  foun- 
tains of  life  and  gladness. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  have  fallen  to  this 
all  but  bottomless  depth  only  because  I  had 
lost  Mary.  Still  less  was  it  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  her,  around  whom  had  gathered  all  the 
devotion  with  which  the  man  in  me  could  re- 
gard woman,  I  had  lost  all  womankind.  It  was 
the  loss  of  Mary,  as  I  then  judged  it,  not,  I  re- 
peat, the  fact  that  /  had  lost  her.  It  was  that 
she  had  lost  herself.  Thence  it  was,  I  say,  that 
I  lost  my  hope  in   God.     For,  if  there  were  a 
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God,  bow  could  he  let  purity  be  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  defilement?  how  could  he  marry  my 
Athanasia — not  to  a  corpse,  but  to  a  Plague  1 
Here  was  the  man  who  had  done  more  to  ruin 
her  brother  than  any  but  her  father,  and  God 
had  given  her  to  him !  I  had  had — with  the 
commonest  of  men — some  notion  of  womanly 
purity — how  was  it  that  hers  had  not  instinct- 
ively shuddered  and  shrunk  ?  how  was  it  that 
the  life  of  it  had  not  taken  refuge  with  death  to 
shun  bare  contact  with  the  coarse  impurity  of 
such  a  nature  as  that  of  Geoffrey  Brotherton  ? 
My  dreams  had  been  dreams  indeed !  Was  my 
Athanasia  dead,  or  had  she  never  been  ?  In  my 
thought,  she  had  "  said  to  Corruption,  Thou  art 
my  father ;  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother 
and  my  sister."  Who  should  henceforth  say  of 
any  woman  that  she  was  impure?  She  might 
love  him — true ;  but  what  was  she  then  who 
was  able  to  love  such  a  man?  It  was  this  that 
stormed  the  citadel  of  my  hope,  and  drove  me 
from  even  thinking  of  a  God. 

Gladly   would   I   now    have    welcomed    any 
bodily  suffering  that  could  hide  me  from  my- 
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self;  but  no  illness  came.  I  was  a  living  pain, 
a  conscious  ill-being.  In  a  thousand  forms 
those  questions  would  ever  recur,  but  without 
hope  of  answer.  When  I  fell  asleep  from  ex- 
haustion, hideous  visions  of  her  with  Geoffrey 
would  start  me  up  with  a  great  cry,  sometimes 
with  a  curse  on  my  lips.  Nor  were  they  the 
most  horrible  of  those  dreams  in  which  she 
would  help  him  to  mock  me.  Once,  and  only 
once,  I  found  myself  dreaming  the  dream  of  that 
night,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  dreamed  it  before. 
Through  palace  and  chapel  and  charnel-house, 
I  followed  her,  ever  with  a  dim  sense  of  awful 
result ;  and  when  at  the  last  she  lifted  the  shin- 
ing veil,  instead  of  the  face  of  Athanasia,  the 
bare  teeth  of  a  skull  grinned  at  me  from  under 
a  spotted  shroud,  through  which  the  sunlight 
shone  from  behind,  revealing  all  its  horrors.  I 
Avas  not  mad — my  reason  had  not  given  way  : 
Iww  remains  a  marvel. 
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THE  DAWN. 


A  LL  places  were  alike  to  me.  now — for  the 
-*"*-  universe  was  but  one  dreary  chasm  whence 
I  could  not  escape.  One  evening  I  sat  by  the 
open  window  of  my  chamber,  which  looked  to- 
wards those  trees  and  that  fatal  Moldwarp 
Hall.  My  suffering  had  now  grown  dull  by  its 
own  excess,  and  I  had  moments  of  restless 
vacuity,  the  nearest  approach  to  peace  I  had  yet 
experienced.  It  was  a  fair  evening  of  early 
summer — but  I  was  utterly  careless  of  nature 
as  of  all  beyond  it.  The  sky  was  nothing  to 
me — and  the  earth  was  all  unlovely.  There  I 
sat,  heavy,  but  free  from  torture  ;  a  kind  of 
quiet  had  stolen  over  me.  I  was  roused  by  the 
tiniest  breath  of  wind   on  my   cheek,  as  if  the 
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passing  wing  of  some  butterfly  had  fanned  me  ; 
and  on  that  faintest  motion  came  a  scent  as 
from  long-forgotten  fields,  a  scent  like  as  of 
sweet-peas  or  wild  roses,  but  of  neither  :  flowers 
were  none  nearer  me  than  the  gardens  of  the 
Hall.  I  started  with  a  cry.  It  was  the  scent 
of  the  garments  of  my  Athanasia,  as  I  had 
dreamed  it  in  my  dream  !  Whence  that  wind  had 
borne  it,  who  could  tell  ?  but  in  the  husk  that 
had  overgrown  my  being  it  had  found  a  cranny, 
and  through  that  cranny,  with  the  scent,  Na- 
ture entered.  I  looked  up  to  the  blue  sky, 
wept,  and  for  the  first  time  fell  on  my  knees. 
"  0  God  !"  T  cried,  and  that  was  all.  But  what 
are  the  prayers  of  the  whole  universe  more  than 
expansions  of  that  one  cry?  It  is  not  what 
God  can  give  us,  but  God  that  we  want.  Call 
the  whole  thing  fancy  if  you  will ;  it  was  at 
least  no  fancy  that  the  next  feeling  of  which  I 
was  conscious  was  compassion  :  from  that  mo- 
ment I  began  to  search  heaven  and  earth  and 
the  soul  of  man  and  woman  for  excuses  where- 
with to  clothe  the  idea  of  Mary  Osborne.  For 
weeks  and  weeks  I  pondered,  and  by  degrees 
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the  following  conclusions  wrought  themselves 
out  in  my  brain  : — 

That  she  had  never  seen  life  as  a  whole ;  that 
her  religious  theories  had  ever  been  eating  away 
and  absorbing  her  life,  so  preventing  her  religion 
from  interpenetrating  and  glorifying  it ;  that  in 
regard  to  certain  facts  and  consequences  she 
had  been  left  to  an  ignorance  which  her  inno- 
cence rendered  profound ;  that,  attracted  by  the 
worldly  splendour  of  the  offer,  her  father  and 
mother  had  urged  her  compliance,  and,  broken 
in  spirit  by  the  fate  of  Charley,  and  having  al- 
ways been  taught  that  self-denial  was  in  itself 
a  virtue,  she  had  taken  the  worldly  desires  -oi 
of  her  parents  for  the  will  of  God,  and  blindly 
yielded  ;  that  Brotherton  was  capable,  for  his 
ends,  of  representing  himself  as  possessed  of  re- 
ligion enough  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  her 
parents,  and,  such  being  satisfied,  she  had  re- 
sisted her  own  as  evil  things. 

Whether  his  hatred  of  me  had  had  any  share 
in  his  desire  to  possess  her,  I  hardly  thought  of 
inquiring. 

Of  course  I   did  not  for  a  single  moment  be- 
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lieve  that  Mary  had  had  the  slightest'  notion  of 
the  bitterness,  the  torture,  the  temptation  of 
Satan  it  would  be  to  me.  Doubtless  the  feeling 
of  her  father  concerning  the  death  of  Charley 
had  seemed  to  hollow  an  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween us.  Worn  and  weak,  and  not  knowing 
what  she  did,  my  dearest  friend  had  yielded  her- 
self to  the  embrace  of  my  deadliest  foe.  If  he 
was  such  as  I  had  too  good  reason  for  believing 
him,  she  was  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  I. 
Lonely  she  must  be — lonely  as  I — for  who  was 
there  to  understand  and  love  her?  Bitterly 
too  by  this  time  she  must  have  suffered,  for  the 
dove  can  never  be  at  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the 
vulture,  or  cease  to  hate  the  carrion  of  which  he 
must  ever  carry  about  with  him  at  least  the  dis- 
gusting memorials.  Alas  1  I  too  had  been  her 
enemy,  and  had  cried  out  against  her ;  but  now 
I  would  love  her  more  and  better  than  ever! 
Oh  !  if  I  knew  but  something  I  could  do  for  her, 
eome  service  which  on  the  bended  knees  of  my 
spirit  I  might  offer  her !  I  clomb  the  heights  of 
my  grief,  and  looked  around,  but  alas  1  I  was 
such  a  poor  creature !     A  dabbler  in  the  ways  of 
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the  world,"  a  writer  of  tales  which  even  those 
who  cared  to  read  them  counted  fantastic  and 
Utopian,  who  was  I  to  weave  a  single  silken 
thread  into  the  web  of  her  life  ?  How  could  I 
bear  her  one  poorest  service?  Never  in  this 
world  could  I  approach  her  near  enough  to  touch 
yet  once  again  the  hem  of  her  garment.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  love  her.  No — I  could  and 
did  suffer  for  her.  Alas !  that  suffering  was 
only  for  myself,  and  could  do  nothing  for  her  ! 
It  was  indeed  some  consolation  to  me  that  my 
misery  came  from  her  hand  ;  but  if  she  knew  it, 
it  would  but  add  to  her  pain.  In  my  heart  I 
could  only  pray  her  pardon  for  my  wicked  and 
selfish  thoughts  concerning  her,  and  vow  again 
and  ever  to  regard  her  as  my  Athanasia. —  But 
yes  I  there  was  one  thing  I  could  do  for  her  :  I 
would  be  a  true  man  for  her  sake  ;  she  should 
have  some  satisfaction  in  me ;  I  would  once 
more  arise  and  go  to  my  Father. 

The  instant  the  thought  arose  in  my  mind,  I 
fell  down  before  the  possible  God  in  an  agony 
of  weeping.  All  complaint  of  my  own  doom 
had  vanished,  now  that  I  began  to  do  her  the 
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justice  of  love.  Why  should  I  he  blessed — here 
and  now  at  least — according  to  my  notions  of 
blessedness?  Let  the  great  heart  of  the  uni- 
verse do  with  me  as  it  pleased  I  Let  the  Su- 
preme take  his  own  time  to  justify  himself  to 
the  heart  that  sought  to  love  him  !  I  gave  up 
myself,  was  willing  to  suffer,  to  be  a  living  pain, 
so  long  as  he  pleased ;  and  the  moment  I  yielded 
half  the  pain  was  gone ;  I  gave  my  Athanasia 
yet  again  to  God,  and  all  might  yet,  in  some 
high,  far-off,  better-world-way,  be  well.  I  could 
wait  and  endure.  If  only  God  was,  and  was 
God,  then  it  was,  or  would  be,  well  with  Mary 
— well  with  me  ! 

But,  as  I  still  sat,  a  flow  of  sweet  sad  re- 
pentant thought  passing  gently  through  my 
bosom,  all  at  once  the  self  to  which,  unable  to 
confide  it  to  the  care  of  its  own  very  life,  the 
God  conscious  of  himself  and  in  himself  con- 
scious of  it,  I  had  been  for  months  offering  the 
sacrifices  of  despair  and  indignation,  arose  in 
spectral  hideousness  before  me.  I  saw  that  I, 
a  child  of  the  infinite,  had  been  worshipping 
the   finite — and   therein    dragging    down    the 
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infinite  towards  the  fate  of  the  finite.  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  Mary  Osborne  I  had  been  worship- 
ping the  finite.  It  was  the  eternal,  the  lovely, 
the  true  that  in  her. I  had  been  worshipping:  in 
myself  I  had  been  worshipping  the  mean,  the 
selfish,  the  finite,  the  god  of  spiritual  greed. 
Only  in  himself  can  a  man  find  the  finite  to 
worship  ;  only  in  turning  back  upon  himself 
does  he  create  the  finite  for  and  by  his  worship. 
All  the  works  of  God  are  everlasting  ;  the  only 
perishable  are  some  of  the  works  of  man.  All 
love  is  a  worship  of  the  infinite  :  what  is  called 
a  man's  love  for  himself,  is  not  love ;  it  is  but  a 
phantastic  resemblance  of  love ;  it  is  a  creating 
of  the  finite,  a  creation  of  death.  A  man  cannot 
love  himself.  If  all  love  be  not  creation — as  I 
think  it  is — it  is  at  least  the  only  thing  in  har- 
mony with  creation,  and  the  love  of  oneself  is 
its  absolute  opposite.  I  sickened  at  the  sight 
of  myself:  how  should  I  ever  get  rid  of  the 
demon?  The  same  instant  I  saw  the  one 
escape :  I  must  offer  it  back  to  its  source — 
commit  it  to  him  who  had  made  it.  I  must 
live  no  more  from  it,  but  from  the  source  of  it ; 
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seek  to  know  nothing  more  of  it  than  he  gave 
me  to  know  by  his  presence  therein.  Thus 
might  I  become  one  with  the  Eternal  in  such 
an  absorption  as  Buddha  had  never  dreamed; 
thus  might  I  draw  life  ever  fresh  from  its  foun- 
tain. And  in  that  fountain  alone  would  I  con- 
template its  reflex.  What  flashes  of  self-con- 
sciousness might  cross  me,  should  be  God's 
gift,  not  of  my  seeking,  and  offered  again  to 
him  in  ever  new  self-sacrifice.  Alas  !  alas  !  this 
I  saw  then,  and  this  I  yet  see ;  but  oh,  how  far 
am  I  still  from  that  divine  annihilation  !  The 
only  comfort  is,  God  is,  and  I  am  his,  else  I 
should  not  be  at  all. 

I  saw  too  that'  thus  God  also  lives — in  his 
higher  way.  I  saw,  shadowed  out  in  the  abso- 
lute devotion  of  Jesus  to  men,  that  the  very  life 
of  God  by  which  we  live  is  an  everlasting 
eternal  giving  of  himself  away.  He  asserts 
himself,  only,  solely,  altogether,  in  an  infinite 
sacrifice  of  devotion.  So  must  we  live ;  the 
child  must  be  as  the  father  ;  live  he  cannot  on 
any  other  plan,  struggle  as  he  may.  The  father 
requires  of  him  nothing  that  he  is  not  or  does 
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not  himself,  who  is  the  one  prime  unconditioned 
sacrificer  and  sacrifice.  I  threw  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  offered  back  my  poor  wretched 
self  to  its  owner,  to  be  taken  and  kept,  purified 
and  made  divine. 

The  same  moment  a  sense  of  reviving  health 
began  to  possess  me.  With  many  fluctuations, 
it  has  possessed  me,  has  grown,  and  is  now,  if 
not  a  persistent  cheerfulness,  yet  an  unyielding 
hope.  The  world  bloomed  again  around  me. 
The  sunrise  again  grew  gloriously  dear ;  and 
the  sadness  of  the  moon  was  lighted  from  a 
higher  sun  than  that  which  returns  with  the 
morning. 

My  relation  to  Mary  resolved  and  re-formed 
itself  in  my  mind  into  something  I  can  explain 
only  by  the  following — call  it  dream :  it  was 
not  a  dream ;  call  it  vision  :  it  was  not  a  vision  ; 
and  yet  I  will  tell  it  as  if  it  were  either,  being 
far  truer  than  either. 

I  lay  like  a  child  on  one  of  God's  arms.  1 
could  not  see  his  face,  and  the  arm  that  held 
me  was  a  great  cloudy  arm.  I  knew  that  on 
his  other  arm  lay  Mary.     But  between  us  were 
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forests  and  plains,  mountains  and  great  seas  ; 
and,  unspeakably  worse  than  all,  a  gulf  with 
which  words  had  nothing  to  do,  a  gulf  of  pure 
reparation,  of  impassable  nothingness,  across 
which  no  device,  I  say  not  of  human  skill,  but 
of  human  imagination,  could  cast  a  single  con- 
necting cord.  There  lay  Mary,  and  here  lay  I 
— both  in  God's  arms — utterly  parted.  As  in  a 
swoon  I  lay,  through  which  suddenly  came  the 
words:  "What  God  hath  joined,  man  cannot 
sunder."  I  lay  thinking  what  they  could  mean. 
All  at  once  I  thought  I  knew.  Straightway  I 
rose  on  the  cloudy  arm,  looked  down  on  a 
measureless  darkness  beneath  me,  and  up  on  a 
great,  dreary,  world-filled  eternity  above  me, 
and  crept  along  the  arm  towards  the  bosom  of 
God. 

In  telling  my — neither  vision  nor  dream  nor 
ecstasy,  I  cannot  help  it  that  the  forms  grow  so 
much  plainer  and  more  definite  in  the  words 
than  they  were  in  the  revelation.  Words  always 
give  either  too  much  or  too  little  shape  :  when 
you  want  to  be  definite,  you  find  your  words 
clumsy  and  blunt ;  when  you  want  them  for  a 
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vague  shadowy  image,  you  straightway  find 
them  give  a  sharp  and  impertinent  outline, 
refusing  to  lend  themselves  to  your  undefined 
though  vivid  thought.  Forms  themselves  are 
hard  enough  to  manage,  but  words  are  un- 
manageable. I  must  therefore  trust  to  the 
heart  of  my  reader. 

I  crept  into  the  bosom  of  God,  and  along  a 
great  cloudy  peace,  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand, for  it  did  not  yet  enter  into  me.  At 
length  I  came  to  the  heart  of  God,  and  through 
that  my  journey  ]ay.  The  moment  I  entered  it, 
the  great  peace  appeared  to  enter  mine,  and  I 
began  to  understand  it.  Something  melted  in 
my  heart,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  was 
dying,  but  I  found  I  was  being  born  again. 
My  heart  was  empty  of  its  old  selfishness,  and 
I  loved  Mary  tenfold — nor  longer  in  the  least 
for  my  own  sake,  but  all  for  her  loveliness.  The 
same  moment  I  knew  that  the  heart  of  God 
was  a  bridge,  along  which  I  was  crossing  the 
unspeakable  eternal  gulf  that  divided  Mary  and 
me.  At  length,  somehow,  I  know  not  how, 
somewhere,  I  know  not  where,   I  was   where 
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she  was.  She  knew  nothing  of  my  presence, 
turned  neither  face  nor  eye  to  meet  me, 
stretched  out  no  hand  to  give  me  the  welcome 
of  even  a  friend,  and  yet  I  not  only  knew,  but 
felt  that  she  was  mine.  I  wanted  nothing  from 
her ;  desired  the  presence  of  her  loveliness  only 
that  I  might  know  it ;  hung  about  her  life  as  a 
butterfly  over  the  flower  he  loves  ;  wras  satisfied 
that  she  could  be.  I  had  left  my  self  behind  in 
the  heart  of  God,  and  now  I  was  a  pure  essence, 
fit  to  rejoice  in  the  essential.  But  alas !  my 
whole  being  was  not  yet  subject  to  its  best.  I 
began  to  long  to  be  able  to  do  something  for 
her  besides — I  foolishly  said  beyond  loving  her. 
Back  rushed  my  old  self  in  the  selfish  thought : 
Some  day — will  she  not  know — and  at  least 

!     That  moment  the  vision  vanished.     I 

was  tossed — ah !  let  me  hope,  only  to  the  other 
arm  of  God — but  I  lay  in  torture  yet  again. 
For  a  man  may  see  visions  manifold,  and  be- 
lieve them  all ;  and  yet  his  faith  shall  not  save 
him ;  something  more  is  needed — he  must  have 
that  presence  of  God  in  his  soul,  of  which  the 
Son  of  Man  spoke,  saying  :  "  If  a  man  love  me, 
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he  Avill  keep  my  words  :  and  my  father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him."  God  in  him,  he  will  be  able 
to  love  for  very  love's  sake  ;  God  not  in  him, 
his  best  love  will  die  into  selfishness. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MY  GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 

THE  morning  tben  which  had  thus  dawned 
upon  me,  was  often  over-clouded  heavily. 
Yet  it  was  the  morning  and  not  the  night ;  and 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  it  was  the 
morning  lay  in  this,  that  again  I  could  think 
in  verse. 

One  day,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  bitterness,  I 
wrote  the  following.  A  man's  trouble  must 
have  receded  from  him  a  little  for  the  moment, 
if  he  descries  any  shape  in  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  it  form  in  words.  I  set  it  down  with  no 
hope  of  better  than  'the  vaguest  sympathy. 
There  came  no  music  with  this  one. 
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If  it  be  that  a  man  and  a  woman 

Are  made  for  no  mutual  grief ; 
That  each  gives  the  pain  to  some  other, 

And  neither  can  give  the  relief  ; 

If  thus  the  chain  of  the  world 

Is  tied  round  the  holy  feet, 
I  scorn  to  shrink  from  facing 

What  my  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

But  I  cry  when  the  wolf  is  tearing 

At  the  core  of  my  heart  as  now  : 
When  I  was  the  man  to  be  tortured, 

Why  should  the  woman  be  thou  f 

I  am  not  so  ready  to  sink  from  the  lofty  into 
the  abject  now.  If  at  times  I  yet  feel  that  the 
whole  creation  is  groaning  and  travailing,  I 
know  what  it  is  for — its  redemption  from  the 
dominion  of  its  own  death  into  that  sole  liberty 
which  comes  only  of  being  filled  and  eternally 
possessed  by  God  himself,  its  source  and  its  life. 

And  now  I  found  also  that  my  heart  began 
to  be  moved  with  a  compassion  towards  my 
fellows  such  as  I  had  never  before  experienced. 
I  shall  best  convey  what  I  mean  by  transcribing 
another  little  poem  I  wrote  about  the  same 
time. 
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Once  I  sat  on  a  crimson  throne, 

And  I  held  the  world  in  fee ; 
Below  me  1  heard  my  brothers  moan, 

And  I  bent  me  down  to  see ; — 

Lovingly  bent  and  looked  on  them, 

But  /  had  no  inward  pain  ; 
I  sat  in  the  heart  of  my  ruby  gem, 

Like  a  rainbow  without  the  rain. 

My  throne  is  vanished ;  helpless  I  lie 

At  the  foot  of  its  broken  stair ; 
And  the  sorrows  of  all  humanity 

Through  my  heart  make  a  thoroughfare. 

Let  such  things  rest  for  awhile  :  I  have  now 
to  relate  another  incident — strange  enough,  but 
by  no  means  solitary  in  the  records  of  human 
experience.  My  reader  will  probably  think  that 
of  dreams  and  visions  there  has  already  been 
more  than  enough ;  but  perhaps  she  will  kindly 
remember  that  at  this  time  I  had  no  outer  life  at 
all.  Whatever  bore  to  me  the  look  of  existence 
was  within  me.  All  my  days  the  tendency  had 
been  to  an  undue  predominance  of  thought  over 
action,  and  now  that  the  springs  of  action  were 
for  a  time  dried  up,  what  wonder  was  it  if 
thought,   lording    it    alone,    should    assume   a 
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reality  beyond  its  light?  Hence  the  life  of  the 
day  was  prolonged  into  the  night;  nor  was 
there  other  than  a  small  difference  in  their  con- 
ditions, beyond  the  fact  that  the  contrast  of 
outer  things  was  removed  in  sleep  ;  whence  the 
shapes  which  the  waking  thought  had  assumed 
had  space  and  opportunity,  as  it  were,  to  thicken 
before  the  mental  eye  until  they  became  dreams 
and  visions. 

But  concerning  what  I  am  about  to  relate  I 
shall  offer  no  theory.  Such  mere  operation  of 
my  own  thoughts  may  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  it:  I  would  only  ask — does  anyone  know 
what  the  mere  operation  of  his  own  thoughts 
signifies  1  I  cannot  isolate  myself,  especially 
in  those  moments  when  the  individual  will  is 
less  awake,  from  the  ocean  of  life  and  thought 
which  not  only  surrounds  me,  but  on  which  I 
am  in  a  sense  one  of  the  floating  bubbles. 

I  was  asleep,  but  I  thought  I  lay  awake  in 
bed — in  the  room  where  I  still  slept — that  which 
had  been  my  grannie's. — It  was  dark  midnight, 
and  the  wind  was  howling  about  the  gable  and 
in  the  chimneys.     The  door  opened,  and  some 
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one  entered.  By  the  lamp  she  carried  I  knew 
my  great-grandmother, — just  as  she  looked  in 
life,  only  that  now  she  walked  upright  and  with 
ease.  That  I  was  dreaming  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  I  felt  no  surprise  at  seeing  her. 

"  Wilfrid,  come  with  me,"  she  said,  approach- 
ing the  bedside.     "  Rise." 

I  obeyed  like  a  child. 

"  Put  your  cloak  on,"  she  continued.  "  It  is 
a  stormy  midnight,  but  we  have  not  so  far  to 
go  as  you  may  think." 

"  I  think  nothing,  grannie,"  I  said.  "  I  do  not 
know  where  you  want  to  take  me." 

"  Come  and  see  then,  my  son.  You  must  at 
last  learn  what  has  been  kept  from  you  far  too 
long." 

As  she  spoke  she  led  the  way  down  the  stair, 
through  the  kitchen,  and  out  into  the  dark 
night.  I  remember  the  wind  blowing  my  cloak 
about,  but  I  remember  nothing  more  until  I 
found  myself  in  the  winding  hazel-walled  lane, 
leading  to  Umberden  Church.  My  grannie  was 
leading  me  by  one  withered  hand;  in  the  other 
she  held  the  lamp,  over  the  flame  of  which  the 
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wind  had  no  power.  She  led  me  into  the 
churchyard,  took  the  key  from  under  the  tomb- 
stone, unlocked  the  door  of  the  church,  put  the 
lamp  into  my  hand,  pushed  me  gently  in,  and 
shut  the  door  behind  me.  I  walked  to  the 
vestry,  and  set  the  lamp  on  the  desk,  with  a 
vague  feeling  that  I  had  been  there  before,  and 
that  I  had  now  to  do  something  at  this  desk. 
Above  it  I  caught  sight  of  the  row  of  vellum- 
bound  books,  and  remembered  that  one  of  them 
contained  something  of  importance  to  me.  I 
took  it  down.  The  moment  I  opened  it  I  re- 
membered with  distinctness  the  fatal  discre- 
pancy in  the  entry  of  my  grannie's  marriage. 
I  found  the  place :  to  my  astonishment  the  date 
of  the  year  was  now  the  same  as  that  on  the 
preceding,  page — 1747.  That  instant  I  awoke 
in  the  first  gush  of  the  sunrise. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  even  a  little  excited 
by  my  dream,  and  the  impression  of  it  grew 
upon  me  :  I  wanted  to  see  the  book  again.  I 
could  not  rest.  Something  seemed  constantly 
urging  me  to  go  and  look  at  it.  Half  to  get  the 
thing  out  of  my  head,  I  sent  Styles  to  fetch 
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Lilith,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  final  as- 
surance of  my  loss,  mounted  her.  I  rode  for 
Umber  den  Church. 

It  was  long  after  noon  before  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  and  when,  having  tied  Lilith  to  the 
gate,  I  entered  the  church,  one  red  ray  from  the 
setting  sun  was  nestling  in  the  very  roof. 
Knowing  what  I  should  find,  yet  wishing  to  see 
it  again,  I  walked  across  to  the  vestry,  feeling 
rather  uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  prying 
thus  alone  into  the  parish  register. 

I  could  almost  have  persuaded  myself  that  I 
was  dreaming  still ;  and  in  looking  back,  I  can 
hardly  in  my  mind  separate  the  dreaming  from 
the  waking  visit. 

Of  course  I  found  just  what  I  had  expected 
— 1748,  not  1747 — at  the  top  of  the  page,  and 
was  about  to  replace  the  register,  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that,  if  the  dream  had 
been  potent  enough  to  bring  me  hither,  it 
might  yet  mean  something.  I  lifted  the  cover 
again.  There  the  entry  stood  undeniably 
plain.  This  time,  however,  I  noted  two  other 
little  facts  concerning  it. 
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I  will  just  remind  my  reader  that  the  entry 
was  crushed  in  between  the  date  of  the  year 
and  the  next  entry — plainly  enough  to  the  eye; 
and  that  there  was  no  attestation  to  the  entries 
of  1747.  The  first  additional  fact — and  clearly 
an  important  one — was  that,  in  the  summing 
up  of  1748,  before  the  signature,  which  stood 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cover,  a  figure  had  been 
altered.  Originally  it  stood :  "  In  all  six  couple," 
but  the  six  had  been  altered  to  a  seven — cor- 
responding with  the  actual  number.  This  ap- 
peared proof  positive  that  the  first  entry  on  the 
cover  was  a  forged  insertion.  And  how  clum- 
sily it  had  been  managed  ! 

"  What  could  my  grannie  be  about  I"  I  said 
to  myself. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  then  that  it  might 
have  been  intended  to  look  like  a  forgery. 

Still  I  kept  staring  at  it,  as  if  by  very  force 
of  staring  I  could  find  out  something.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  erasure  or  altera- 
tion beyond  the  instance  I  have  mentioned. 
Yet — and  here  was  my  second  note — when  I 
compared  the  whole  of  the  writing  on  the  cover 
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with  the  writing  on  the  preceding  page,  though 
it  seemed  the  same  hand,  it  seemed  to  have 
got  stiffer  and  shakier,  as  if  the  writer  had 
grown  old  between.  Finding  nothing  very- 
suggestive  in  this,  however,  I  fell  into  a  dreamy 
mood,  watching  the  red  light,  as  it  faded,  up  in 
the  old,  dark,  distorted  roof  of  the  desolate 
church — with  my  hand  lying  on  the  book. 

I  have  always  had  a  bad  habit  of  pulling  and 
scratching  at  any  knot  or  roughness  in  the 
paper  of  the  book  I  happen  to  be  reading ;  and 
now,  almost  unconsciously,  with  my  forefinger 
I  was  pulling  at  an  edge  of  parchment  which 
projected  from  the  joint  of  the  cover.  When  I 
came  to  myself  and  proceeded  to  close  the 
book,  I  found  it  would  not  shut  properly  be- 
cause of  a  piece  which  I  had  curled  up.  Seek- 
ing to  restore  it  to  its  former  position,  I  fancied 
I  saw  a  line  or  edge  running  all  down  the  joint, 
and  looking  closer,  saw  that  these  last  entries, 
in  place  of  being  upon  a  leaf  of  the  book  pasted 
to  the  cover  in  order  to  strengthen  the  binding, 
as  I  had  supposed,  were  indeed  upon  a  leaf 
which  was  pasted  to  the  cover,  but  one  which 
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Avas    not   otherwise    connected   with   the   vol- 
ume. 

I  now  began  to  feel  a  more  lively  interest  in 
the  behaviour  of  my  dream-grannie.  Here 
might  lie  something  to  explain  the  hitherto  in- 
explicable. I  proceeded  to  pull  the  leaf  gently 
away.  It  wras  of  parchment,  much  thinner  than 
the  others,  which  were  of  vellum.  I  had  with- 
drawn only  a  small  portion  when  I  saw  there 
was  writing  under  it.  My  heart  began  to  beat 
faster.  But  I  would  not  be  rash.  My  old  ex- 
perience w7ith  parchment  in  the  mending  of  my 
uncle's  books  came  to  my  aid.  If  I  pulled  at 
the  dry  skin  as  I  had  been  doing,  I  might  not 
only  damage  it,  but  destroy  the  writing  under 
it.  I  could  do  nothing  without  water,  and  I 
did  not  know  where  to  find  any.  It  would  be 
better  to  ride  to  the  village  of  Gastford,  some- 
where about  two  miles  off,  put  up  there,  and 
arrange  for  future  proceedings. 

I  did  not  know  the  way,  and  for  a  long  time 
could  see  no  one  to  ask.  The  consequence  wras 
that  I  made  a  wride  round,  and  it  was  nearly 
dark  before  I  reached  the  village.     I  thought  it 
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better  for  the  present  to   feed  Lilith,  and  then 
make  the  best  of  my  way  home. 

The  next  evening — I  felt  so  like  a  thief  that 
I  sought  the  thievish  security  of  the  night — 
having  provided  myself  with  what  was  neces- 
sary, and  borrowed  a  horse  for  Styles,  I  set  out 
again. 
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rFHE  sky  clouded  as  we  went ;  it  grew  very 
*  dark,  and  the  wind  began  to  blow.  It 
threatened  a  storm.  I  told  Styles  a  little  of 
what  I  was  about — just  enough  to  impress  on 
him  the  necessity  for  prudence.  The  wind  in- 
creased, and  by  the  time  we  gained  the  copse, 
it  was  roaring,  and  the  slender  hazels  bending 
like  a  field  of  corn. 

"  You  will  have  enough  to  do  with  two 
horses,"  I  said. 

11 1  don't  mind  it,  sir,"  Styles  answered.  "  A 
word  frqm  me  will  quiet  Miss  Lilith  ;  and  for 
the  other,  I've  known  him  pretty  well  for  two 
years  past." 

VOL.  III.  R 
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I  left  them  tolerably  sheltered  in  the  winding 
lane,  and  betook  myself  alone  to  the  church. 
Cautiously  I  opened  the  door,  and  felt  my  way 
from  pew  to  pew,  for  it  was  quite  dark.  I 
could  just  distinguish  the  windows  from  the 
walls,  and  nothing  more.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
the  vestry,  I  struck  a  light,  got  down  the 
volume,  aud  proceeded  to  moisten  the  parch- 
ment with  a  wet  sponge.  For  some  time  the 
water  made  little  impression  on  the  old  parch- 
ment, of  which  but  one  side  could  be  exposed 
to  its  influence,  and  I  began  to  fear  I  should  be 
much  longer  in  gaining  my  end  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  wind  roared  and  howled  about 
the  trembling  church,  which  seemed  too  weak 
with  age  to  resist  such  an  onslaught ;  but  when 
at  length  the  skin  began  to  grow  soft  and  yield 
to  my  gentle  efforts  at  removal,  I  became  far 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  simple  operation, 
which  had  to  be  performed  wTith  all  the  gentle- 
ness and  nicety  of  a  surgical  one,  to  heed  the 
uproar  about  me.  Slowly  the  glutinous  adhe- 
sion gave  way,  and  slowly  the  writing  revealed 
itself.     In  mingled  hope  and  doubt  I  restrained 
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my  curiosity ;  and  as  one  teases  oneself  some- 
times by  dallying  with  a  letter  of  the  greatest 
interest,  not  until  I  had  folded  down  the  parch- 
ment clear  of  what  was  manifestly  an  entry, 
did  I  bring  my  candle  close  to  it,  and  set  my- 
self to  read  it.  Then,  indeed,  I  found  I  had 
reason  to  regard  with  respect  the  dream  which 
had  brought  me  thither. 

Right  under  the  1748  of  the  parchment, 
stood  on  the  vellum  cover  1747.  Then  followed 
the  usual  blank,  and  then  came  an  entry  corre- 
sponding word  for  word  with  the  other  entry  of 
my  great-grandfather  and  mother's  marriage. 
In  all  probability  Moldwarp  Hall  was  mine ! 
Little  as  it  could  do  for  me  now,  I  confess  to  a 
keen  pang  of  pleasure  at  the  thought. 

Meantime,  I  followed  out  my  investigation, 
and  gradually  stripped  the  parchment  off  the 
vellum  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cover.  The  result  of  knowledge 
was  as  follows  : — 

Xext  to  the  entry  of  the  now  hardly  hypo- 
thetical marriage  of  my  ancestors,  stood  the 
summing  up  of  the  marriages  of  1747,  with  the 

R  2 
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signature  of  the  rector.  I  paused,  and,  turning 
back,  counted  them.  Including  that  in  which 
alone  I  was  interested,  I  found  the  number 
given  correct.  Next  came  by  itself  the  figures 
1748,  and  then  a  few  more  entries,  followed  by 
the  usual  summing  up  and  signature  of  the 
rector.  From  this  I  turned  to  the  leaf  of 
parchment :  there  was  a  difference :  upon  the 
latter  the  sum  was  six,  altered  to  seven ;  on  the 
former  it  was  five.  This  of  course  suggested 
further  search :  I  soon  found  where  the  differ- 
ence indicated  lay. 

As  the  entry  of  the  marriage  was,  on  the 
forged  leaf,  shifted  up  close  to  the  forged  1748, 
and  as  the  summing  and  signature  had  to  be 
omitted,  because  they  belonged  to  the  end  of 
1747,  a  blank  would  have  been  left,  and  the 
writing  below  would  have  shone  through  and 
attracted  attention,  revealing  the  forgery  of  the 
whole,  instead  of  that  of  the  part  only  which 
was  intended  to  look  a  forgery.  To  prevent 
this,  an  altogether  fictitious  entry  had  been 
made — over  the  summing  and  signature.  This, 
with  the  genuine  entries  faithfully  copied,  made 
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of  the  five,  six,  which  the  forger  had  written 
and  then  blotted  into  a  seven,  intending  to 
expose  the  entry  of  my  ancestors'  marriage  as 
a  forgery,  while  the  rest  of  the  year's  register 
should  look  genuine.  It  took  me  some  little 
trouble  to  clear  it  all  up  to  my  own  mind,  but 
by  degrees  everything  settled  into  its  place, 
assuming  an  intelligible  shape  in  virtue  of  its 
position. 

With  my  many  speculations  as  to  why  the 
mechanism  of  the  forgery  had  assumed  this 
shape,  I  need  not  trouble  my  reader.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  on  more  than  one  supposition,  1  can 
account  for  it  satisfactorily  to  myself.  One 
other  remark  only  will  I  make  concerning  it :  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  an  old  forgery.  One 
after  another  those  immediately  concerned  in  it 
had  died,  and  there  the  falsehood  lurked — in 
latent  power — inoperative  until  my  second  visit 
to  Umberden  Church.  But  what  differences 
might  there  not  have  been  had  it  not  started 
into  activity  for  the  brief  space  betwixt  then 
and  my  sorrow  ? 

I   left   the  parchment  still   attached   to  the 
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cover  at  the  bottom,  and,  laying  a  sheet  of 
paper  between  the  formerly  adhering  surfaces, 
lest  they  should  again  adhere,  closed  and  re- 
placed the  volume.  Then,  looking  at  my  watch, 
I  found  that,  instead  of  an  hour  as  I  had  sup- 
posed, I  had  been  in  the  church  three  hours.  It 
was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  too  late  for  anything 
further  that  night. 

When  I  came  out,  the  sky  was  clear  and  the 
stars  were  shining.  The  storm  had  blown  over. 
Much  rain  had  fallen.  But  when  the  wind 
ceased  or  the  rain  began,  I  had  no  recollection  : 
the  storm  had  vanished  altogether  from  my 
consciousness.  I  found  Styles  where  I  had  left 
him,  smoking  his  pipe  and  leaning  against 
Lilith,  who — I  cannot  call  her  which — was  feed- 
ing on  the  fine  grass  of  the  lane.  The  horse  he 
had  picketed  near.  We  mounted  and  rode 
home. 

The  next  thing  was  to  see  the  rector  of  Urn- 
berdem  He  lived  in  his  other  parish,  and 
thither  I  rode  the  following  day  to  call  upon 
him.  I  found  him  an  old  gentleman,  of  the 
squire-type  of  rector.     As  soon  as  he  heard  my 
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name,  he  seemed  to  know  who  I  was,  and  at 
once  showed  himself  hospitable. 

I  told  him  that  I  came  to  him  as  I  might, 
were  I  a  Catholic,  to  a  father-confessor.  This 
startled  him  a  little. 

"Don't  tell  me  anything  I  onght  not  to  keep 
secret,"  he  said;  and  it  gave  me  confidence  in 
him  at  once. 

"  I  will  not,"  I  returned.  "  The  secret  is 
purely  my  own.  Whatever  crime  there  is  in  it, 
was  past  punishment  long  before  I  was  born  ; 
and  it  was  committed  against,  not  by  my  family. 
But  it  is  rather  a  long  story,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  tedious." 

He  assured  me  of  his  perfect  leisure. 

I  told  him  everything,  from  my  earliest 
memory,  which  bore  on  the  discovery  I  had  at 
length  made.  He  soon  showed  signs  of  in- 
terest ;  and  when  I  had  ended  the  tale  with  the 
facts  of  the  preceding  night,  he  silently  rose 
and  walked  about  the  room.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  said  : 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Mr.  Cum- 
bermede  f 
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"Nothing,"  I  answered,  "so  long  as  Sir  Giles 
is  alive.  He  was  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a 
boy." 

He  came  up  behind  me  where  I  was  seated, 
and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  my  head ;  then, 
without  a  word,  resumed  his  walk. 

"  And  if  you  survive  him,  what  then  V 

"  Then  I  must  be  guided  partly  by  circum- 
stances," I  said. 

"  And  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  church, 
and  see  the  book,  that,  in  case  of  anything  hap- 
pening to  it,  you  may  be  a  witness  concerning 
its  previous  contents." 

"  I  am  too  old  to  be  the  only  witness,"  he 
said.  "  You  ought  to  have  several  of  your  own 
age." 

"  I  want  as  few  to  know  the  secret  as  may 
be,"  I  answered. 

"  You  should  have  your  lawyer  one  of 
them." 

"  He  would  never  leave  me  alone  about  it," 
I  replied ;  "  and  positively  I  shall  take  no 
measures   at   present.     Some   day   I   hope   to 
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punish    him    for    deserting   me    as    he    did. " 
For  I  had  told  him  how  Mr.  Coningham  had 
behaved. 

"Revenge,  Mr.  Cumbermede?" 
"  Not  a  serious  one.     All  the  punishment  I 
hope  to  give  him  is  but  to  show  him   the  fact 
of  the  case,  and  leave  him  to  feel  as  he  may 
about  it." 

"  There  can't  be  much  harm  in  that." 
He  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  : 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  will  be  best.  We  shall 
go  and  see  the  book  together.  I  will  make  an 
extract  of  both  entries,  and  give  a  description 
of  the  state  of  the  volume,  with  an  account  of 
how  the  second  entry — or  more  properly  the 
first — came  to  be  discovered.  This  I  shall  sign 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  need 
know  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  paper. 
Of  that  you  shall  yourself  take  charge." 

We  went  together  to  the  church.  The  old 
man,  after  making  a  good  many  objections,  was 
at  length  satisfied,  and  made  notes  for  his  paper. 
He  started  the  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  secure  that  volume  at  least  under 
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lock  and  key.  For  this  I  thought  there  was  no 
occasion — that  in  fact  it  was  safer  where  it  was, 
and  more  certain  of  being  forthcoming  when 
wanted.  I  did  suggest  that  the  key  of  the 
church  might  be  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety  ; 
but  he  answered  that  it  had  been  kept  there 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  living  forty  years 
ago,  and  for  how  long  before  that  he  could  not 
tell ;  and  so  a  change  would  attract  attention, 
and  possibly  make  some  talk  in  the  parish, 
which  had  better  be  avoided. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week,  he  had  his  docu- 
ment ready.  He  signed  it  in  my  presence,  and 
in  that  of  two  of  his  parishioners,  who  as  wit- 
nesses appended  their  names  and  abodes.  I 
have  it  now  in  my  possession.  I  shall  enclose 
it,  with  my  great-grandfather  and  mother's  let- 
ters— and  something  besides — in  the  packet 
containing  this  history. 

That  same  week  Sir  Giles  Brotherton  died. 
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T  SHOULD  have  now  laid  claim  to  my  pro- 
■*•  perty,  but  for  Mary.  To  turn  Sir  Geoffrey 
with  his  mother  and  sister  out  of  it,  would  have 
caused  me  little  compunction,  for  they  would 
still  be  rich  enough  ;  I  confess  indeed  it  would 
have  given  me  satisfaction.  Nor  could  I  say 
what  real  hurt  of  any  kind  it  would  occasion  to 
Mary ;  and  if  I  were  writing  for  the  public, 
instead  of  my  one  reader,  I  know  how  foolishly 
incredible  it  must  appear  that  for  her  sake  I 
should  forego  such  claims.  She  would,  how- 
ever, I  trust,  have  been  able  to  believe  it  with- 
out the  proofs  which  I  intend  to  give  her.  The 
fact  was  simply  this :  I  could  not,  even  for  my 
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own  sake,  bear  the  thought  of  taking,  in  any 
manner  or  degree,  a  position  if  but  apparently- 
antagonistic  to  her.  My  enemy  was  her  hus- 
band :  he  should  reap  the  advantage  of  being 
her  husband  ;  for  her  sake  he  should  for  the 
present  retain  what  was  mine.  So  long  as 
there  should  be  no  reason  to  fear  his  adopting 
a  different  policy  from  his  father's  in  respect  of 
his  tenants,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  leave 
things  as  they  were ;  for  Sir  Giles  had  been  a 
good  landlord,  and  I  knew  the  son  was  regard- 
ed with  favour  in  the  county.  Were  he  to  turn 
out  unjust  or  oppressive,  however,  then  duty  on 
my  part  would  come  in.  But  I  must  also 
remind  my  reader  that  I  had  no  love  for  affairs  ; 
that  I  had  an  income  perfectly  sufficient  for  my 
wants ;  that,  both  from  my  habits  of  thought 
and  from  my  sufferings,  my  regard  was  upon 
life  itself — was  indeed  so  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  this  chrysalid  beginning  thereof,  that  I 
had  lost  all  interest  in  this  world  save  as  the 
porch  to  the  house  of  life.  And,  should  I  ever 
meet  her  again,  in  any  possible  future  of  being, 
how  much  rather  would  I  not  stand  before  her 
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as  one  who  had  been  even  Quixotic  for  her 
sake — as  one  who  for  a  hair's-breadth  of  her 
interest  had  felt  the  sacrifice  of  a  fortune  a 
merely  natural  movement  of  his  life !  She 
would  then  know  not  merely  that  I  was  true  to 
her,  but  that  I  had  been  true  in  what  I  pro- 
fessed to  believe  when  I  sought  her  favour. 
And  if  it  had  been  a  pleasure  to  me — call  it  a 
weakness,  and  I  will  not  oppose  the  impeach- 
ment ; — call  it  self-pity,  and  I  will  confess  to 
that  as  having  a  share  in  it ; — but,  if  it  had  been 
a  shadowy  pleasure  to  me  to  fancy  I  suffered 
for  her  sake,  my  present  resolution,  while  it 
did  not  add  the  weight  of  a  feather  to  my 
suffering,  did  yet  give  me  a  similar  vague 
satisfaction. 

I  must  also  confess  to  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  feeling  that  I  had  power  over  my  enemy — 
power  of  making  him  feel  my  power — power  of 
vindicating  my  character  against  him  as  well, 
seeing  one  who  could  thus  abstain  from  assert- 
ing bis  own  rights  could  hardly  have  been  one 
to  invade  the  rights  of  another  ;  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  consciousness  appeared  to  depend 
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on  my  silence.  If  I  broke  that,  the  strength 
would  depart  from  me  ;  but  while  I  held  my 
peace,  I  held  my  foe  in  an  invisible  mesh.  I 
half  deluded  myself  into  fancying  that,  while  I 
kept  my  power  over  him  unexercised,  I  retained 
a  sort  of  pledge  for  his  conduct  to  Mary,  of 
which  I  was  more  than  doubtful ;  for  a  man 
with  such  antecedents  as  his,  a  man  who  had 
been  capable  of  behaving  as  he  had  behaved  to 
Charley,  was  less  than  likely  to  be  true  to  his 
wife  :  he  was  less  than  likely  to  treat  the  sister 
as  a  lady,  who  to  the  brother  had  been  a 
traitorous  seducer. 

I  have  now  to  confess  a  fault  as  well  as  an 
imprudence — punished,  I  believe,  in  the  re- 
sults. 

The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Coningham  still  rankled 
a  little  in  my  bosom.  From  Geoffrey  I  had 
never  looked  for  anything  but  evil ;  of  Mr.  Con- 
ingham I  had  expected  differently,  and  I  began 
to  meditate  the  revenge  of  holding  him  up  to 
himself:  I  would  punish  him  in  a  manner  which, 
with  his  confidence  in  his  business  faculty,  he 
must  feel :  I  would  simply  show  him  how  the 
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precipitation  of  selfish  disappointment  had  led 
him  astray,  and  frustrated  his  designs.  For  if 
he  had  given  even  a  decent  attention  to  the 
matter,  he  would  have  found  in  the  forgery 
itself  hints  sufficient  to  suggest  the  desirable- 
ness of  further  investigation. 

I  had  not,  however,  concluded  upon  anything, 
when  one  day  I  accidentally  met  him,  and  we 
had  a  little  talk  about  business,  for  he  continued 
to  look  after  the  rent  of  my  field.  He  informed 
me  that  Sir  Geoffrey  Brotherton  had  been  doing 
all  he  could  to  get  even  temporary  possession 
of  the  park,  as  we  called  it ;  and,  although  I 
said  nothing  of  it  to  Mr.  Coningham,  my  sus- 
picion is  that,  had  he  succeeded,  he  would,  at 
the  risk  of  a  law-suit,  in  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  cast,  have  ploughed  it  up. 
He  told  me,  also,  that  Clara  was  in  poor  health  ; 
she  who  had  looked  as  if  no  blight  could  ever 
touch  her  had  broken  down  utterly.  The 
shadow  of  her  sorrow  was  plain  enough  on  the 
face  of  her  father,  and  his  confident  manner  had 
a  little  yielded,  although  he  was  the  old  man 
still.      His  father  had  died  a  little  before  Sir 
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Giles.  The  new  baronet  had  not  offered  him 
the  succession. 

I  asked  him  to  go  with  me  yet  once  more  to 
Umberden  Church — for  I  wanted  to  show  him 
something  he  had  overlooked  in  the  register — 
not,  I  said,  that  it  would  be  of  the  slightest 
furtherance  to  his  former  hopes.  He  agreed  at 
once,  already  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  abandoned  me.  Before  we 
parted  we  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  the 
church. 

We  went  at  once  to  the  vestry.  I  took  down 
the  volume,  and  laid  it  before  him.  He  opened 
it,  with  a  curious  look  at  me  first.  But  the 
moment  he  lifted  the  cover,  its  condition  at 
once  attracted  and  as  instantly  riveted  his  at- 
tention. He  gave  me  one  glance  more,  in  which 
questions  and  remarks  and  exclamations  num- 
berless lay  in  embryo ;  then  turning  to  the  book, 
was  presently  absorbed,  first  in  reading  the 
genuine  entry,  next  in  comparing  it  with  the 
forged  one. 

"  Right,  after  all !"  he  exclaimed  at  length. 

44  In  what  ?"  I  asked.     "  In  dropping  me  with- 
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out  a  word,  as  if  I  had  been  an  impostor  ?  In 
forgetting  that  you  yourself  had  raised  in  me 
the  hopes  whose  discomfiture  you  took  as  a 
personal  injury  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir !"  he  stammered  in  an  expostu- 
latory  tone,  "  you  must  make  allowance.  It 
was  a  tremendous  disappointment  to  me." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  felt  it  quite  so  much  myself, 
but  at  least  you  owed  me  an  apology  for  having 
misled  me." 

"  I  had  not  misled  you,"  he  retorted  angrily, 
pointing  to  the  register. — "  There  !" 

11  You  left  me  to  find  that  out,  though.  You 
took  no  further  pains  in  the  matter." 

"  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?"  he  asked,  clutch- 
ing at  a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  conversation. 

I  said  nothing  of  my  dream,  but  I  told  him 
everything  else  concerning  the  discovery. 
When  I  had  finished — 

"  It's  all  plain  sailing  now,"  he  cried.  "  There 
is  not  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  I  will  set  the 
thing  in  motion  the  instant  I  get  home. — It 
will  be  a  victory  worth  achieving,"  he  added, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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"  Mr.  Coningham,  I  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  moving  in  the  matter,"  I  said. 

His  face  fell. 

"  You  do  not  mean — when  you  hold  them  in 
your  very  hands — to  throw  away  every  advan- 
tage of  birth  and  fortune,  and  be  a  nobody  in 
the  world  r 

"  Infinite  advantages  of  the  kind  you  mean, 
Mr.  Coningham,  could  make  me  not  one  whit 
more  than  I  am ;  they  might  make  me  less." 

"  Come,  come,"  he  expostulated ;  "  you  must 
not  allow  disappointment  to  upset  your  judg- 
ment of  things." 

"  My  judgment  of  things  lies  deeper  than 
any  disappointment  I  have  yet  had,"  I  replied. 
"  My  uncle's  teaching  has  at  last  begun  to  bear 
fruit  in  me." 

"  Your  uncle  was  a  fool !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  But  for  my  uncle's  sake,  I  would  knock  you 
down  for  daring  to  couple  such  a  word  with 
him" 

He  turned  on  me  with  a  sneer.  His  eyes  had 
receded  in  his  head,  and  in  his  rage  he  grinned. 
The    old   ape-face,  which   had   lurked   in    my 
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memory  ever  since  the  time  I  first  saw  him, 
came  out  so  plainly  that  I  started :  the  child 
had  read  his  face  aright !  the  following  judgment 
of  the  man  had  been  wrong !  the  child's  fear 
had  not  imprinted  a  false  eidolon  upon  the 
growing  brain. 

"  What  right  had  you,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  me 
all  this  way  for  such  tomfoolery?" 

"  I  told  you  it  would  not  farther  your  wishes. 
— But  who  brought  me  here  for  nothing  first  ?" 
I  added,  most  foolishly. 

u  I  was  myself  deceived.  I  did  not  intend 
to  deceive  you." 

"I  know  that.  God  forbid  I  should  be  un- 
just to  you !  But  you  have  proved  to  me  that 
your  friendship  was  all  a  pretence ;  that  your 
private  ends  were  all  your  object.  When  you  dis- 
covered that  1  could  not  serve  those,  you  drop- 
ped me  like  a  bit  of  glass  you  had  taken  for  a 
diamond.  Have  you  any  right  to  grumble 
if  I  give  you  the  discipline  of  a  passing  shame  V 

"  Mr.  Cumbermede,"  he  said,  through  his 
teeth,  "  you  will  repent  this." 

I  gave  him  no  answer,  and  he  left  the  church 

s  2 
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in  haste.  Having  replaced  the  register,  I  was 
following  at  my  leisure,  when  I  heard  sounds 
that  made  me  hurry  to  the  door.  Lilith  was 
plunging  and  rearing  and  pulling  at  the  bridle 
which  I  had  thrown  over  one  of  the  spiked  bars 
of  the  gate.  Another  moment  and  she  must 
have  broken  loose,  or  dragged  the  gate  upon 
her — more  likely  the  latter,  for  the  bridle  was 
a  new  one  with  broad  reins — when  some  fright- 
ful injury  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the 
consequence  to  herself.  But  a  word  from  me 
quieted  her,  and  she  stood  till  I  came  up. 
Every  inch  of  her  was  trembling.  I  suspected 
at  once,  and  in  a  moment  discovered  plainly 
that  Mr.  Coningham  had  struck  her  with  his 
whip :  there  was  a  big  weal  on  the  fine  skin  of 
her  hip  and  across  her  croup.  She  shrunk  like 
a  hurt  child  when  my  hand  approached  the 
injured  part,  but  moved  neither  hoof  nor 
head. 

Having  patted  and  petted  and  consoled  her     • 
a  little,  I  mounted  and  rode  after  Mr.  Coning- 
ham.    Nor  was  it  difficult  to  overtake  him,  for 
he  was  going  a  footpace.     He  was  stooping  in 
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his  saddle,  and  when  I  drew  near,  I  saw  that 
he  was  looking  very  pale.  I  did  not,  however, 
suspect  that  he  was  in  pain. 

"  It  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  strike  the  poor 
dumb  animal,"  I  cried. 

"  You  would  have  struck  her  yourself,"  he 
answered  with'a  curse,  u  if  she  had  broken  your 
leg." 

I  rode  nearer.  I  knew  well  enough  that  she 
would  not  have  kicked  him  if  he  had  not  struck 
her  first ;  and  I  could  see  that  his  leg  was 
not  broken ;  but  evidently  he  was  in  great 
suffering. 

"  I   am    very   sorry,"    I   said.      "  Can  I  help 

you?" 

"  Go  to  the  devil !  "  he  groaned. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  the  answer  made  me 
so  angry  that  I  spoke  the  truth. 

"  Don't  suppose  you  deceive  me,"  I  said.  "  I 
know  well  enough  my  mare  did  not  kick  you 
before  you  struck  her.  Then  she  lashed  out,  of 
course." 

I  waited  for  no  reply,  but  turned  and  rode 
back  to  the  church,  the  door   of  which,  in  my 
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haste,  I  had  left  open.  I  locked  it,  replaced  the 
key,  and  then  rode  quietly  home. 

But  as  I  went,  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had 
done  wrong.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Coningham  de- 
served it,  but  the  law  was  not  in  my  hands. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  punish 'smother.  Ven- 
geance belongs  to  a  higher  region,  and  the 
vengeance  of  God  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  vengeance  of  man.  However  it  may  be 
softened  with  the  name  of  retribution,  revenge 
runs  into  all  our  notions  of  justice  ;  and  until 
we  love  purely,  so  it  must  ever  be. 

All  I  had  gained  was  self-rebuke,  and  another 
enemy.  Having  reached  home,  I  read  the 
Manual  of  Epictetus  right  through  before  I  laid 
it  down,  and,  if  it  did  not  teach  me  to  love  my 
enemies,  it  taught  me  at  least  to  be  ashamed 
of  myself.  Then  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Coningham, 
saying  I  was  sorry  I  had  spoken  to  him  as  I 
did,  and  begging  him  to  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones ;  assuring  him  that,  if  ever  I  moved  in  the 
matter  of  our  difference,  he  should  be  the  first 
to  whom  I  applied  for  assistance. 

He  returned  me  no  answer. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

A  COLLISION. 

4  XD  now  came  a  dreary  time  of  reaction. 
**■*-  There  seemed  nothing  left  for  me  to  do, 
and  I  felt  listless  and  weary.  Something  kept 
urging  me  to  get  away  and  hide  myself,  and 
I  soon  made  up  my  mind  to  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse and  go  abroad.  My  intention  was  to 
avoid  cities,  and,  wandering  from  village  to 
village,  lay  my  soul  bare  to  the  healing  in- 
fluences of  nature.  As  to  any  healing  in  the 
power  of  Time,  I  despised  the  old  bald-pate 
as  a  quack  who  performed  his  seeming  cures  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  body.  The  better 
cures  attributed  to  him  are  not  his  at  all, 
but  produced  by  the  operative  causes  whose 
servant  he  is.     A  thousand  holy  balms   require 
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his  services  for  their  full  action,  but  they,  and 
not  he,   are  the   saving  powers.      Along  with 
Time  I  ranked,  and  with  absolute  hatred  shrunk 
from — all  those  means  which  offered  to  cure  me 
by  making  me  forget.     From  a  child  I  had  a 
horror  of  forgetting ;  it  always  seemed  to  me 
like  a  loss  of  being,  like  a  hollow  scooped  out 
of  my  very  existence — almost  like  the  loss  of 
identity.     At  times  I  even  shrunk  from  going 
to  sleep,  so  much  did  it  seem  like  yielding  to 
an  absolute  death — a  death   so  deep  that  the 
visible  death  is  but  a  picture  or  type  of  it.     If 
I  could  have  been  sure  of  dreaming,  it  would 
have  been   different,  but  in  the  uncertainty  it 
seemed  like  consenting  to  nothingness.     That 
one  who  thus  felt  should  ever  have  been  tempt- 
ed   to    suicide,  will  reveal  how  painful  if  not 
valueless  his  thoughts    and  feelings — his  con- 
scious life — must  have  grown  to  him  ;  and  that 
the   only   thing   which   withheld   him   from   it 
should  be  the  fear  that  no  death,  but  a  more  in- 
tense life  might  be  the  result,  will  reveal  it  yet 
more  clearly.     That   in  that  sleep  I  might  at 
least  dream — there  was  the  rub. 
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All  such  relief,  in  a  word,  as  might  come  of  a 
lowering  of  my  life,  either  physically,  morally, 
or  spiritually,  I  hated,  detested,  despised. 
The  man  who  finds  solace  for  a  wounded  heart 
in  self-indulgence  may  indeed  be  capable  of 
angelic  virtues,  but  in  the  meantime  his  con- 
duct is  that  of  the  devils  who  went  into  the 
swine  rather  than  be  bodiless.  The  man  who 
can  thus  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of  a  woman 
could  never  have  been  worthy  of  her,  possibly 
would  not  have  remained  true  to  her  beyond 
the  first  delights  of  possession.  The  relief  to 
which  I  could  open  my  door  must  be  such 
alone  as  would  operate  through  the  enlarging 
and  elevating  of  what  I  recognised  as  myself. 
Whatever  would  make  me  greater,  so  that  my 
torture,  intensified,  it  might  well  be,  should  yet 
have  room  to  dash  itself  hither  and  thither 
without  injuring  the  walls  of  my  being,  would 
be  welcome.  If  I  might  become  so  great  that, 
my  grief  yet  stinging  me  to  agony,  the  infinite 
1  of  me  should  remain  pure  and  calm,  God- 
loving  and  man-cherishing,  then  I  should  be 
saved.     God  might  be  able  to  do  more  for  me — 
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I  could  not  tell :  I  looked  for  no  more.  I  would 
myself  be  such  as  to  inclose  my  pain  in  a 
mighty  sphere  of  out-spacing  life,  in  relation  to 
which  even  such  sorrow  as  mine  should  be  but 
a  little  thing.  Such  deliverance  alone,  I  say, 
could  I  consent  with  myself  to  accept,  and  such 
alone,  I  believed,  would  God  offer  me — for  such 
alone  seemed  worthy  of  him,  and  such  alone 
seemed  not  unworthy  of  me. 

The  help  that  Nature  could  give  me,  I  judged 
to  be  of  this  ennobling  kind.  For  either  nature 
was  nature  in  virtue  of  having  been  born  (iiatd) 
of  God,  or  she  was  but  a  phantasm  of  my  own 
brain — against  which  supposition  the  nature  in 
me  protested  with  the  agony  of  a  tortured 
man.  To  nature,  then,  I  would  go.  Like 
the  hurt  child  who  folds  himself  in  the  skirt  of 
his  mother's  velvet  garment,  I  would  fold  my- 
self in  the  robe  of  Deity. 

But  to  give  honour  and  gratitude  where  both 
are  due,  I  must  here  confess  obligation  with  a 
willing  and  thankful  heart.  The  Excursion  of 
Wordsworth  was  published  ere  I  was  born,  but 
only  since  I  left  college  had  I  made  acquaint- 
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ance  with  it :  so  long  does  it  take  for  the  light 
of  a  new  star  to  reach  a  distant  wrorld !  To 
this  book  I  owe  so  much  that  to  me  it  would 
alone  justify  the  conviction  that  Wordsworth 
will  never  be  forgotten.  That  he  is  no  longer 
the  fashion,  militates  nothing  against  his  repu- 
tation. We,  the  old  ones,  hold  fast  by  him  for 
no  sentimental  reminiscence  of  the  fashion  of 
our  youth,  but  simply  because  his  humanity 
has  come  into  contact  with  ours.  The  men  of 
the  new  generation  have  their  new  loves  and 
worships  :  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  whom  the 
worthy  amongst  them  will  turn  long  ere  the 
frosts  of  age  begin  to  gather  and  the  winds  of 
the  human  autumn  to  blow.  Wordsworth  will 
recede  through  the  gliding  ages  until,  with  the 
greater  Chaucer,  and  the  greater  Shakspere,  and 
the  greater  Milton,  he  is  yet  a  star  in  the  con- 
stellated crown  of  England. 

Before  I  was  able  to  leave  home,  however,  a 
new  event  occurred. 

I  received  an  anonymous  letter,  in  a  hand- 
writing I  did  not  recognize.  Its  contents  were 
as  follows : — 
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"  Sir, — Treachery  is  intended  yon.  If  you 
have  anything  worth  watching,  watch  it." 

For  one  moment — so  few  were  the  places  in 
which  through  my  possessions  I  was  vulnerable 
— I  fancied  the  warning  might  point  to  Lilith, 
but  I  soon  dismissed  the  idea.  I  could  make 
no  inquiries,  for  it  had  been  left  an  hour  before 
my  return  from  a  stroll  by  an  unknown  mes- 
senger. I  could  think  of  nothing  besides  but 
the  register,  and  if  this  was  what  my  corre- 
spondent aimed  at,  1  had  less  reason  to  be 
anxious  concerning  it,  because  of  the  attested 
copy,  than  my  informant  probably  knew.  Still 
its  safety  was  far  from  being  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  me.  I  resolved  to  ride  over  to 
Umberden  Church,  and  see  if  it  was  as  I  had 
left  it. 

The  twilight  was  fast  thickening  into  dark- 
ness when  I  entered  the  gloomy  building. 
There  was  light  enough,  however,  to  guide  my 
hand  to  the  right  volume,  and  by  carrying  it  to 
the  door,  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  it 
was  as  I  had  left  it. 

Thinking   over   the   matter  once   more  as  I 
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stood,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  book 
were  out  of  danger  just  for  the  present;  but 
there  was  hardly  a  place  in  the  bare  church 
where  it  was  possible  to  conceal  it.  At  last  I 
thought  of  one — half  groped  my  way  to  the 
pulpit,  ascended  its  creaking  stair,  lifted  the 
cushion  of  the  seat,  and  laid  the  book,  which 
was  thin,  open  in  the  middle,  and  flat  on  its 
face,  under  it.  I  then  locked  the  door,  mounted, 
and  rode  off. 

It  was  now  more  than  dusk.  Lilith  was 
frolicsome,  and,  rejoicing  in  the  grass  under  her 
feet,  broke  into  a  quick  canter  along  the  noiseless, 
winding  lane.  Suddenly  there  was  a  great 
shock,  and  I  lay  senseless. 

I  came  to  myself  under  the  stinging  blows 
of  a  whip,  only  afterwards  recognized  as  such, 
however.  I  sprung  staggering  to  my  feet,  and 
rushed  at  the  dim  form  of  an  assailant,  with 
such  a  sudden  and,  I  suppose,  unexpected  as- 
sault, that  he  fell  under  me.  Had  he  not  fallen 
I  should  have  had  little  chance  with  him,  for,  as 
I  now  learned  by  his  voice,  it  was  Sir  Geoffrey 
Brotherton. 
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"  Thief!  Swindler !  Sneak  !"  he  cried,  making 
a  last  harmless  blow  at  me  as  he  fell. 

All  the  wild  beast  in  my  nature  was  roused. 
I  had  no  weapon — not  even  a  whip,  for  Lilith 
never  needed  one.  It  was  well,  for  what  I 
might  have  done  in  the  first  rush  of  blood  to 
my  reviving  brain,  I  dare  hardly  imagine.  I 
seized  him  by  the  throat  with  such  fury  that, 
though  far  the  stronger,  he  had  no  chance  as  he 
lay.  I  kneeled  on  his  chest.  He  struggled 
furiously,  but  could  not  force  my  gripe  from  his 
throat.  I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  strangling 
him,  and  tightened  my  grasp. 

His  efforts  were  already  growing  feebler, 
when  I  became  aware  of  a  soft  touch  apparently 
trying  to  take  hold  of  my  hair.  Glancing  up 
without  relaxing  my  hold,  I  saw  the  white  head 
of  Lilith  close  to  mine.  Was  it  the  whiteness — 
was  it  the  calmness  of  the  creature — I  cannot 
pretend  to  account  for  the  fact,  but  the  same 
instant  before  my  mind's  eye  rose  the  vision  of 
one  standing  speechless  before  his  accusers, 
bearing  on  his  form  the  marks  of  ruthless  blows. 
I  did  not  then  remember  that  just  before  I  came 
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out  I  had  been  gazing,  as  I  often  gazed,  upon 
an  Ecce  Homo  of  Albert  Dlirer's  that  hung  in 
my  room.  Immediately  my  heart  awoke  with- 
in me.  My  whole  being  still  trembling  with 
passionate  struggle  and  gratified  hate,  a  rush 
of  human  pity  swept  across  it.  I  took  my  hand 
from  my  enemy's  throat,  rose,  withdrew  some 
paces,  and  burst  into  tears.  I  could  have  em- 
braced him,  but  I  dared  not  even  minister  to 
him  for  the  insult  it  would  appear.  He  did  not 
at  once  rise,  and  when  he  did,  he  stood  for  a 
few  moments,  half-unconscious,  I  think,  staring 
at  me.  Coming  to  himself,  he  felt  for  and  found 
his  whip — I  thought  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking me  again,  but  he  moved  towards  his 
horse,  which  was  quietly  eating  the  grass,  now 
wet  with  dew.  Gathering  its  bridle  from  around 
its  leg,  he  mounted,  and  rode  back  the  way  he 
had  come. 

I  lingered  for  a  while  utterly  exhausted.  I 
was  trembling  in  every  limb.  The  moon  rose 
and  began  to  shed  her  low  yellow  light  over 
the  hazel  copse,  filling  the  lane  with  brightness 
and  shadow.     Lilith,  seeming  in  her  whiteness 
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to  gather  a  tenfold  share  of  the  light  upon  her- 
self, was  now  feeding  as  gently  as  if  she  had 
known  nothing  of  the  strife,  and  I  congratu- 
lated myself  that  the  fall  had  not  injured  her. 
But  as  she  took  a  step  forward  in  her  feeding,  I 
discovered  to  my  dismay  that  she  was  quite 
lame.  For  my  own  part  I  was  now  feeling  the 
ache  of  numerous  and  severe  bruises.  When  I 
took  Lilith  by  the  bridle  to  lead  her  away,  I 
found  that  neither  of  us  could  manage  more 
than  two  miles  an  hour.  I  was  very  uneasy 
about  her.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  however, 
but  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Gastford. 
It  was  no  little  satisfaction  to  think,  as  we 
hobbled  along,  that  the  accident  had  happened 
through  no  carelessness  of  mine,  beyond  that  of 
cantering  in  the  dark,  for  I  was  on  my  own  side 
of  the  road.  Had  Geoffrey  been  on  his,  narrow 
as  the  lane  was,  we  might  have  passed  with- 
out injury. 

It  was  so  late  when  we  reached  Gastford, 
that  we  had  to  rouse  the  ostler  before  I  could 
get  Lilith  attended  to.  I  bathed  the  injured 
leg,  of  which  the  shoulder  seemed  wrenched ; 
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and  having  fed  her,  but  less  plentifully  than 
usual,  I  left  her  to  her  repose.  In  the  morning 
she  was  considerably  better,  but  I  resolved  to 
leave  her  where  she  was,  and,  sending  a  mes- 
senger for  Styles  to  come  and  attend  to  her,  I 
hired  a  gig,  and  went  to  call  on  my  new  friend 
the  rector  of  Umberden. 

I  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  where 
I  had  left  the  volume.  He  said  he  would  have 
a  chest  made  in  which  to  secure  the  whole 
register,  and,  meanwhile,  would  himself  go  to 
the  church  and  bring  that  volume  home  with 
him.  It  is  safe  enough  now,  as  any  one  may 
find  who  wishes  to  see  it — though  the  old  man 
has  long  passed  away. 

Lilith  remained  at  Gastford  a  week  before  I 
judged  it  safe  for  her  to  come  home.  The  in- 
jury, however,  turned  out  to  be  a  not  very 
serious  one. 

Why  should  I  write  of  my  poor  mare — but 
that  she  was  once  hers  all  for  whose  hoped 
perusal  I  am  writing  this  ?  No,  there  is  even  a 
better  reason :  I  shall  never,  to  all  my  eternity, 
forget,   even  if  I  should  never  see  her  again, 
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which  I  do  riot  for  a  moment  believe,  what  she 
did  for  me  that  evening.  Surely  she  deserves 
to  appear  in  her  own  place  in  my  story ! 

Of  course  I  was  exercised  in  my  mind  as  to 
who  had  sent  me  the  warning.  There  could  be 
no  more  doubt  that  I  had  hit  what  it  intended, 
and  had  possibly  preserved  the  register  from 
being  once  more  tampered  with.  I  could  think 
only  of  one.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring,  and  for  her  sake  I  should  never 
have  asked  the  question,  but  I  have  little  doubt 
it  was  Clara.  Who  else  could  have  had  a 
chance  of  making  the  discovery,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  have  cared  to  let  me  know  it  ? 
Also  she  would  have  cogent  reason  for  keeping 
such  a  part  in  the  affair  a  secret.  Probably  she 
had  heard  her  father  informing  Geoffrey  ;  but  he 
might  have  done  so  with  no  worse  intention 
than  had  informed  his  previous  policy. 
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YET  ONCE. 


I"  AM  drawing  my  story  to  a  close.  Almost 
*■  all  that  followed  bears  so  exclusively  upon 
my  internal  history,  that  I  will  write  but  one 
incident  more  of  it.  I  have  roamed  the  world, 
and  reaped  many  harvests.  In  the  deepest 
agony  I  have  never  refused  the  consolations  of 
Nature  or  of  Truth.  I  have  never  knowingly 
accepted  any  founded  in  falsehood,  in  forgetful- 
ness,  or  in  distraction.  Let  such  as  have  no 
hope  in  God  drink  of  what  Lethe  they  can 
find ;  to  me  it  is  a  river  of  Hell  and  altogether 
abominable.  I  could  not  be  content  even  to 
forget  my  sins.  There  can  be  but  one  deliver- 
ance from  them,  namely,   that  God  and  they 
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should  come  together  in  my  soul.  In  his  pre- 
sence I  shall  serenely  face  them.  Without  him 
I  dare  not  think  of  them.  With  God  a  man 
can  confront  anything ;  without  God,  he  is  but 
the  withered  straw  which  the  sickle  of  the 
reaper  has  left  standing  on  a  wintry  field.  But 
to  forget  them  would  be  to  cease  and  begin 
anew,  which  to  one  aware  of  his  immortality  is 
a  horror. 

If  comfort  profound  as  the  ocean  has  not  yet 
overtaken  and  infolded  me,  I  see  how  such  may 
come — perhaps  will  come.  It  must  be  by  the 
enlarging  of  my  whole  being  in  truth,  in  God, 
so  as  to  give  room  for  the  storm  to  rage,  yet 
not  destroy ;  for  the  sorrow  to  brood,  yet  not 
kill ;  for  the  sunshine  of  love  to  return  after  the 
east  wind  and  black  frost  of  bitterest  disap- 
pointment ;  for  the  heart  to  feel  the  uttermost 
tenderness  while  the  arms  go  not  forth  to  em- 
brace ;  for  a  mighty  heaven  of  the  unknown, 
crowded  with  the  stars  of  endless  possibilities, 
to  dawn  when  the  sun  of  love  has  vanished, 
and  the  moon  of  its  memory  is  too  ghastly  to 
give  any  light :  it  is  comfort  such  and  thence 
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that  I  think  will  one  day  possess  me.  Already 
has  not  its  aurora  brightened  the  tops  of  my 
snow-covered  mountains  ?  And  if  yet  my  val- 
leys lie  gloomy  and  forlorn,  is  not  light  on  the 
loneliest  peak  a  sure  promise  of  the  coming 
day? 

Only  once  again  have  I  looked  in  Mary's 
face.  I  will  record  the  occasion,  and  then 
drop  my  pen. 

About  five  years  after  I  left  home,  I  happen- 
ed in  my  wanderings  to  be  in  one  of  my  fa- 
vourite Swiss  valleys — high  and  yet  sheltered. 
I  rejoiced  to  be  far  up  in  the  mountains,  yet 
behold  the  inaccessible  peaks  above  me — mine, 
though  not  to  be  trodden  by  foot  of  mine — my 
heart's  own,  though  never  to  yield  me  a  mo- 
ment's outlook  from  their  lofty  brows  ;  for  I 
was  never  strong  enough  to  reach  one  mighty 
summit.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  they  sent 
me  down  the  glad  streams  from  the  cold  bo- 
soms of  their  glaciers — the  offspring  of  the  sun 
and  the  snow ;  that  I  too  beheld  the  stars  to 
which  they  were  nearer  than  I. 

One  lovely  morning  I  had  wandered  a  good 
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way  from  the  village — a  place  little  frequented 
by  visitors,  where  I  had  a  lodging  in  the  house 
of  the  syndic — when  I  was  overtaken  by  one  of 
the  sudden  fogs  which  so  frequently  render 
those  upper  regions  dangerous.  There  was  no 
path  to  guide  me  back  to  my  temporary  home, 
but,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  beneath  where  I 
had  been  sitting,  lay  that  which  led  down  to 
one  of  the  best  known  villages  of  the  canton, 
where  I  could  easily  find  shelter.  I  made  haste 
to  descend. 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  walking,  during 
which  the  fog  kept  following  me,  as  if  hunting 
me  from  its  lair,  I  at  length  arrived  at  the  level 
of  the  valley,  and  was  soon  in  one  of  those 
large  hotels  which  in  Summer  are  crowded 
as  bee-hives,  and  in  Winter  forsaken  as  a 
ruin.  The  season  for  travellers  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  house  was  full  of  homeward- 
bound  guests. 

For  the  mountains  will  endure  but  a  season 
of  intrusion.  If  travellers  linger  too  long  with- 
in their  hospitable  gates,  their  humour  changes, 
and,   with   fierce   winds    and   snow  and  bitter 
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sleet,  they  will  drive  them  forth,  preserving 
their  "Winter  privacy  for  the  bosom  friends  of 
their  mistress,  Nature.  Many  is  the  Winter 
since  those  of  my  boyhood  which  I  have  spent 
amongst  the  Alps  ;  and  in  such  solitude  I  have 
ever  found  the  negation  of  all  solitude,  the  one 
absolute  Presence.  David  communed  with  his 
own  heart  on  his  bed  and  was  still — there  find- 
ing God :  communing  with  my  own  heart  in 
the  Winter-valleys  of  Switzerland  I  found  at 
least  what  made  me  cry  out :  "  Surely  this  is 
the  house  of  God  ;  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  !" 
I  would  not  be  supposed  to  fancy  that  God  is 
in  mountains,  and  not  in  plains — that  God  is  in 
the  solitude,  and  not  in  the  city  :  in  any  region 
harmonious  with  its  condition  and  necessi- 
ties, it  is  easier  for  [the  heart  to  be  still, 
and  in  its  stillness  to  hear  the  still  small 
voice. 

Dinner  was  going  on  at  the  table-dliote.  It 
was  full,  but  a  place  was  found  for  me  in  a  bay- 
window.  Turning  to  the  one  side,  1  belonged 
to  the  great  world,  represented  by  the  Germans, 
Americans,  and  English,  with  a  Frenchman  and 
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Italian  here  and  there,  filling  the  long  table ; 
turning  to  the  other,  I  knew  myself  in  a  temple 
of  the  Most  High,  so  huge  that  it  seemed  empty 
of  men.  The  great  altar  of  a  mighty  mountain 
rose,  massy  as  a  world,  and  ethereal  as  a 
thought,  into  the  upturned  gulf  of  the  twilight 
air — its  snowy  peak,  ever  as  I  turned  to  look, 
mounting  up  and  up  to  its  repose.  I  had  been 
playing  with  my  own  soul,  spinning  it  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  it  were,  and  watch- 
ing now  the  golden  and  now  the  silvery  side, 
as  I  glanced  from  the  mountain  to  the  table, 
and  again  from  the  table  to  the  mountain, 
when  all  at  once  I  discovered  that  I  was 
searching  the  mountain  for  something — I  did 
not  know  what.  Whether  any  tones  had 
reached  me,  I  cannot  tell ; — a  man's  mind  may, 
even  through  his  senses,  be  marvellously  moved 
without  knowing  whence  the  influence  comes  ; 
— but  there  I  was  searching  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain for  something,  with  a  want  which  had  not 
begun  to  explain  itself.  From  base  to  peak  my 
eyes  went  flitting  and  resting  and  wandering 
again  upwards.    At  last  they  reached  the  snowy 
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crown,  from  which  they  fell  into  the  infinite 
blue  beyond.  Then,  suddenly,  the  unknown 
something  I  wanted  was  clear.  The  same 
moment  I  turned  to  the  table.  Almost  oppo- 
site was  a  face — pallid,  with  parted  lips  and 
fixed  eyes — gazing  at  me.  Then  I  knew  those 
eyes  had  been  gazing  at  me  all  the  time  I  had 
been  searching  the  face  of  the  mountain.  For 
one  moment  they  met  mine  and  rested ;  for  one 
moment,  1  felt  as  if  I  must  throw  myself  at  her 
feet,  and  clasp  them  to  my  heart ;  but  she 
turned  her  eyes  away,  and  I  rose  and  left  the 
house. 

The  mist  was  gone,  and  the  moon  was  rising. 
I  walked  up  the  mountain  path  towards  my 
village.  But  long  ere  I  reached  it  the  sun 
was  rising.  With  his  first  arrow  of  slenderest 
light,  the  tossing  waves  of  my  spirit  began  to 
lose  their  white  tops,  and  sink  again  towards  a 
distant  calm  ;  and  ere  I  saw  the  village  from 
the  first  point  of  vision,  I  had  made  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  They  are  the  last  I  will  set 
down. 
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I  know  that  I  cannot  move  thee 

To  an  echo  of  my  pain, 
Or  a  thrill  of  the  storming  trouble 

That  racks  my  soul  and  brain  ; 

That  our  hearts  through  all  the  ages 

Shall  never  sound  in  tune  ; 
That  they  meet  no  more  in  their  cycles 

Than  the  parted  sun  and  moon. 

But  if  ever  a  spirit  flashes 

Itself  on  another  soul, 
One  day,  in  thy  stillness,  a  vapour 

Shall  round  about  thee  roll ; 

And  the  lifting  of  the  vapour 
Shall  reveal  a  world  of  pain, 

Of  frosted  suns,  and  moons  that  wander 
Through  misty  mountains  of  rain. 

Thou  shalt  know  me  for  one  live  instant — 
Thou  shalt  know  me — and  yet  not  love  : 

I  would  not  have  thee  troubled, 
My  cold,  white-feathered  dove  ! 

I  would  only  once  come  near  thee — 

Myself,  and  not  my  form  ; 
Then  away  in  the  distance  wander, 

A  slow-dissolving  storm. 

The  vision  should  pass  in  vapour, 

That  melts  in  aether  again  ; 
Only  a  something  linger — 

Not  pain,  but  the  shadow  of  pain. 
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And  I  should  know  that  thy  spirit 
On  mine  one  look  had  sent ; 

And  glide  away  from  thy  knowledge, 
And  try  to  be  half -content. 
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CONCLUSION. 

rPHE  ebbing  tide  that  leaves  bare  the  shore 
-*•  swells  the  heaps  of  the  central  sea.  The 
tide  of  life  ebbs  from  this  body  of  mine,  soon  to  He 
on  the  shore  of  life  like  a  stranded  wreck  ;  but 
the  murmur  of  the  waters  that  break  upon  no 
strand  is  in  my  ears ;  to  join  the  waters  of 
the  infinite  life,  mine  is  ebbing  away. 

Whatever  has  been  his  will  is  well — grandly 
well — well  even  for  that  in  me  which  feared, 
and  in  those  very  respects  in  which  it  feared 
that  it  might  not  be  well.  The  whole  being  of 
me  past  and  present  shall  say :  It  is  infinitely 
well,  and  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
Rather  than  it  should  not  be  as  it  is,  I  would 
go  back  to  the  world  and  this  body  of  which  I 
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grew  weary,  and  encounter  yet  again  all  that 
met  me  on  my  journey.  Yes — final  submission 
of  my  will  to  the  All-will — I  would  meet  it 
knowing  ivhat  ivas  coming.  Lord  of  me,  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ,  will  this  suffice !  Is  my  faith 
enough  yet  ?  I  say  it,  not  having  beheld  what 
thou  hast  in  store — not  knowing  what  I  shall 
be — not  even  absolutely  certain  that  thou  art — 
confident  only  that,  if  thou  be,  such  thou  must 
be. 

The  last  struggle  is  before  me.  But  I  have 
passed  already  through  so  many  valleys  of  death 
itself,  where  the  darkness  was  not  only  palpable, 
but  choking  and  stinging,  that  I  cannot  greatly 
fear  that  which  holds  but  the  shadow  of  death. 
For  what  men  call  death,  is  but  its  shadow. 
Death  never  comes  near  us ;  it  lies  behind  the 
back  of  God ;  he  is  between  it  and  us.  If  he 
were  to  turn  his  back  upon  us,  the  death  which 
no  imagination  can  shadow  forth,  would  lap  it- 
self around  us,  and  we  should  be — we  should 
not  know  what. 

At  night  I  lie  wondering  how  it  will  feel ; 
and,  but  that   God  will  be  with  me,  I  would 
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rather  be  slain  suddenly,  than  lie  still  and 
await  the  change.  The  growing  weakness, 
ushered  in,  it  may  be,  by  long  agony;  the 
alienation  from  things  about  me,  while  I  am  yet 
amidst  them  ;  the  slow  rending  of  the  bonds 
which  make  this  body  a  home,  so  that  it  turns 
half  alien,  while  yet  some  bonds  unsevered  hold 
the  live  thing  fluttering  in  its  worm-eaten  cage 

but  God  knows   me  and  my  house,  and  I 

need  not  speculate  or  forebode.  When  it  comes, 
death  will  prove  as  natural  as  birth.     Bethink 

thee,  Lord nay,  thou  never  forgettest.     It 

is  because  thou  thinkest  and  feelest  that  I  think 
and  feel ;  it  is  on  thy  deeper  consciousness  that 
mine  ever  floats ;  thou  knowest  my  frame,  and 
rememberest  that  I  am  dust  :  do  with  me  as 
thou  wilt.  Let  me  take  centuries  to  die  if  so 
thou  wiliest,  for  thou  wilt  be  with  me.  Only  if 
an  hour  should  come  when  thou  must  seem  to 
forsake  me,  watch  me  all  the  time,  lest  self-pity 
should  awake,  and  I  should  cry  that  thou  wast 
dealing  hardly  with  me.  For  when  thou  hidest 
thy  face,  the  world  is  a  corpse,  and  I  am  a  live 
soul  fainting  within  it. 
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******* 

Thus  far  had  I  written,  and  was  about  to 
close  with  certain  words  of  J  ob,  which  are  to 
me  like  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection,  when 
the  news  reached  me  that  Sir  Geoffrey  Brother- 
ton  was  dead.  He  leaves  no  children,  and  the 
property  is  expected  to  pass  to  a  distant  branch 
of  the  family.  Mary  will  have  to  leave  Mold- 
warp  Hall. 

******* 

I  have  been  up  to  London  to  my  friend  Mars- 
ton — for  it  is  years  since  Mr.  Coningham  died. 
I  have  laid  everything  before  him,  and  left  the 
affair  in  his  hands.  He  is  so  confident  in  my 
cause,  that  he  offers,  in  case  my  means  should 
fail  me,  to  find  what  is  necessary  himself;  but 
he  is  almost  as  confident  of  a  speedy  settle- 
ment. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  am 
about — shall  I  say,  to  court  society  1  At  least 
I  am  going  to  London,  about  to  give  and  re- 
ceive invitations,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  those  whose  appearance  and  conversation 
attract  me. 
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I  have  not  a  single  relative,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  the  world,  and  I  am  free,  beyond  question, 
to  leave  whatever  property  I  have,  or  may 
have,  to  whomsoever  I  please. 

My  design  is  this  :  if  I  succeed  in  my  suit,  I 
will  offer  Moldwarp  to  Mary  for  her  lifetime. 
She  is  greatly  beloved  in  the  county,  and  has 
done  much  for  the  labourers,  nor  upon  her  own 
lands  only.  If  she  had  the  full  power  she  would 
do  yet  better.  But  of  course  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  she  will  accept  it.  Should  she  de- 
cline it,  I  shall  try  to  manage  it  myself — leaving 
it  to  her,  with  reversion  to  the  man,  whoever 
he  may  be,  whom  I  shall  choose  to  succeed 
her. 

What  sort  of  man  I  shall  endeavour  to  find, 
I  think  my  reader  will  understand.  I  will  not 
describe  him,  beyond  saying  that  he  must  above 
all  things  be  just,  generous,  and  free  from  the 
petty  prejudices  of  the  country  gentleman.  He 
must  understand  that  property  involves  service 
to  every  human  soul  that  lives  or  labours  upon 
it — the  service  of  the  'elder  brother  to  his  less 
burdened  yet  more  enduring  and  more  helpless 
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brothers  and  sisters  ;  that  for  the  lives  of  all  such 
he  has  in  his  degree  to  render  account.  For 
surely  God  never  meant  to  uplift  any  man  at 
the  expense  of  his  fellows ;  but  to  uplift  him  that 
he  might  be  strong  to  minister,  as  a  wise  friend 
and  ruler,  to  their  highest  and  best  needs — first 
of  all  by  giving  them  the  justice  which  will  be 
recognized  as  such  by  him  before  whom  a  man 
is  his  brother's  keeper,  and  becomes  a  Cain  in 
denying  it. 

Lest  Lady  Broth erton,  however,  should  like 
to  have  something  to  give  away,  I  leave  my 
former  will  as  it  was.     It  is  in  Marston's  hands. 


Would  I  marry  her  now,  if  I  might  ?  I  can- 
not tell.  The  thought  rouses  no  passionate 
flood  within  me.  Mighty  spaces  of  endless 
possibility  and  endless  result  open  before  me. 
Death  is  knocking  at  my  door. 

No — no ;  I  will  be  honest,  and  lay  it  to  no 
half  reasons,  however  wise. — I  would  rather 
meet  her  then  first,  when  she  is  clothed  in  that 
new  garment  called  by  St.  Paul  the   spiritual 
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body.  That,  Geoffrey  has  never  touched ;  over 
that  he  has  no  claim. 

But  if  the  loveliness  of  her  character  should 
have  purified  his,  and  drawn  and  bound  his  soul 
to  hers  ? 

Father,  fold  me  in  thyself.  The  storm,  so 
long  still,  awakes;  once  more  it  flutters  its  fierce 
pinions.  Let  it  not  swing  itself  aloft  in  the 
air  of  my  spirit.  I  dare  not  think,  not  merely 
lest  thought  should  kindle  into  agony,  but  lest 
I  should  fail  to  rejoice  over  the  lost  and  found. 
But  my  heart  is  in  thy  hand.  Need  I  school 
myself  to  bow  to  an  imagined  decree  of  thine? 
Is  it  not  enough  that,  when  I  shall  know  a  thing 
for  thy  will,  I  shall  then  be  able  to  say :  Thy 
will  be  done  ?  It  is  not  enough  ;  I  need  more. 
School  thou  my  heart  so  to  love  thy  will  that 
in  all  calmness  I  leave  to  think  what  may  or 
may  not  be   its   choice,    and  rest  in   its  holy 

self. 

******* 

She  has  sent  for  me.  I  go  to  her.  I  will 
not  think  beforehand  what  I  shall  say. 

Something  within  tells  me  that  a  word  from 
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her  would  explain  all  that  sometimes  even 
now  seems  so  inexplicable  as  hers.  Will  she 
speak  that  word  ?  Shall  I  pray  her  for  that 
word?  I  know  nothing.  The  pure  Will  be 
done ! 


THE  END. 
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Landseer  has  performed  his  part  with  taste  and  discretion.  It  is  a  worthy  homage 
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"Mrs.  Harvey's  book  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  s.iw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  She  was  admitted  into  Turkish 
interiors  which  are  rarely  penetrated,  and,  protected  by  an  escort,  was  able  to  ride 
far  into  the  mountains  of  Circassia.  whose  lovely  denies  are  full  of  dangers  which 
seal  them  to  ordinary  travellers.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of 
late  years  which  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon  Turkish  household  life. 
In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say 
a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

"  This  record  of  travel  is  pleasantly  written  :  its  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  there 
are  parts  of  the  book,  especially  that  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Circassian 
Homes,  which  to  most  persons  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  We  take  leave  of 
the  book  with  a  hearty  tribute  to  its  varied  merits." — Post. 

•'Mrs.  Harvey  records  her  impressions  of  Turkey  and  Circassia  in  a  lively  and 
pleasant  manner.  The  book  has  many  attractions  for  untravelled  readers.  It 
contains  the  genuine  criticisms  of  an  English  lady  of  culture  on  Eastern  manners 
and  civilization;  as  well  as  many  exact  photographs  of  the  places  she  visited  and 
the  persons  she  encountered," — Examiner. 
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2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.    30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
nnd  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  thai  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  reaped  to  Russia  lias  long  been  so  dense  thai  we  oannol  avoid  being  grateful 

to  8  writer  who  has  taken   the   trouble   to  make  personal    acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes   of  his  countrymen  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which   is  so   novel   and   Interesting   that   it  ean  scurcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Rettiew, 
"We  claim  for  Mr.  Dixon  the  merit  of  having  treated  his  Bubjecl  ha  a  fresh  and 

Original  manner.     He  has  done  his  best  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  country 
Which  he  describes,  and    he   has  visited  some   parts  of  the    land    with   which  few 
BVen   among  its   natives   are   familiar,   and   he   has   had    the    advantage  Of 
broughl  into  persona]  contact  with  a  number  of  those  Russians  whose  op 
are  of  most  weight    The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  I 
general  readers  such  a  picture  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  people  as  cannot  fail  to 
interest  them." — Athmiemm. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  invented  a  good  title  for  his  volumes  on  Russia.  The  chapter  on 
Lomonosoff,  the  peasant  poet  ls  one  of  'he  best  in  the  book,  and  the  chapter  on 

Kief  is  equally  pood,  lie  gives  an  interesting  and  highly  picturesque  account  of 
the  working  of  the  jury  system  in  a  case  which  he  himself  saw  tried.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  peasant  villages,  and  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  peasantry, 
are  very  good;  in  fad.  the  descriptions  are  excellent  throughout  the  work." — Times. 
"Mr.  Dixon  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  which  is  at  once  highly  valuable 
and  eminently  readable.  In  our  judgment  it  is  superior  to  any  work  that  has 
proceeded  from  Mr.  l>!\on's  pen,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  r<  .. 
The  information  he  conveys  is  very  great,  his  judgments  are  evidently  the  result 
of  much  reflection,  and  his  style  is  singularly  forcible  and  picturesque." — Standard. 
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By  the  Author  of.    "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Ac     8m     15s. 

"A  Look  of  value  and  importance,  and  which  IB  very  agreeable  reading.  It  is 
bright  and  spirited,  and  evinces  as  much  as  ever  the  acutencss  of  perception  and 
the  powers  of  observation  of  the  writer." — Post. 

"A  pleasant  book,  conceived  in  a  large,  kindly,  and  liberal  spirit"— -DmStjf  Jevs. 

"This  volume  will  be  found  pleasan  treading." — Athetoeum. 

"A  good  book  on  France  is  just  now  mosl  welcome,  and  this  is  emphatically  a 

pood  book.     It  is  charmingly  readable." — OToie 

"  This  is  n  truly  fascinating  volume.  The  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
crisis.  11  is  La  Belle  France: — Paris,  with  its  quiet  churches  audits  gay  carnival 
Crowds,  and  the  old  provincial  cities  like  Caen  and  (.'hart  res — that  is  here  described 
as  it  was  before  the  black  waves  of  invasion  rolled  over  the  land.  There  is  much 
that  is  very  beautiful  and  charming  in  these  recollections." — Echo. 

•■  At  a  time  when  France  is  torn  and  tortured  by  the  most  terrible  war  the  world 
has  ever  known  it  seems  strange  to  open  a  volume  k>\~  peaoeful  travel  in  the  beauti- 
ful country  which  most  of  us  know  so  well,  and  which  has  undergone  such  an  un- 
paralleled transformation.  The  authoress  of  this  charming  volume  is  well  known 
to  the  public  as  a  novelist,  and  however  critical  judgments  may  vary  as  to  her 
artistic  power,  Of  her  purity  of  tone  and  freedom  from  the  vicious  tendencies  of 
modern  tictitious  literature",  there  can  be  no  question.  For  our  own  part,  we  find 
her  even  more  agreeable  as  a  tourist  than  as  a  novelist.  She  looks  al  the  world  with 
unprejudiced  eyes.  Bui  the  truly  p  easant  traveller  is  the  man  or  woman  who 
starts  with  intent  to  anjoythe  trip,  who  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and 
who.  writing  a  book,  writes  cheerily  and  gaily.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  in 
'  Pair  France."— British  Quarterly  licncu: 
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VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

Bv  W.  HEP  WORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.    30s. 

Contexts  :— A  Favourite  j  A  Favourite's  Friend  j  The  Countess  of  Suffolk ;  To  the 
Tower ;  Lady  Catherine  Manners ;  House  of  Villiers ;  Revolution ;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon  j  A  Spanish  Match ;  Spaniolizing  j  Henry  De  Vere  :  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land ;  Sea  Affairs  ;  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court  j  A  New  Romanzo ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison  ;  la  the  Marshalsea  ;  The  Spanish  Olive  ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent;  Felton's  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower;  A 
King's  Revenge  ;  Charles  I. ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  Wentworth  j 
Laud's  Last  Troubles;  The  Lieutenant's  House;  A  Political  Romance;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay  ;  Fate  of  an  Idealist ;  Britannia ;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  - 
Buckingham ;  Roger,  Karl  of  Castlemaine  j  A  Life  of  Plots  j  The  Two  Penns ; 
A  Quaker's  Cell;  Colonel  Blood;  Crown  Jewels,  King  and  Colonel;  Rye  House 
Plot ;  Murder;  A  Patriot;  The  Good  Old  Cause;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth; 
The  Unjust  Judge ;  The  Scottish  Lords  ;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale ;  Escaped; 
Cause  of  the  Pretender;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood ;  A  Cabinet  Council; 
Cato  Street;  Pursuit;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 


••  Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work" — Times. 

"  This  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  well-written,  and  instructive." — Examiner. 
"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  permanently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
who  have  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  'Her 
Majesty's  Tower;'  the  annals  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  hail  no  better  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon"—. 

••  P.y  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  historical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  and  grace- 
ful ease  o(  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers." — 
Illustrated  Sews. 

"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  ■  *t 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
history.     The  grand   old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is   revivitied  in 

.    ' tiding  from  I  Sir  John  Eliot, 

Lie  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Few  work  to  us.  ui  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  U  Mr.  Dixon  s. " — Standard. 

"  l'his  intensely  interesting  work  will  become  as  popular  as  any  book  Mr. 
Dixon  has  written  "—  I 

■A  ■  irk  l  liable,  often  of  fascinating  interest" — Echo. 

"The  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Mr.  Dixon's  literary  achievements." — Sun. 
"  Mr.  Dixon  has  accomplished  his  task  well.  Few  subjects  of  higher  and  more 
1  interest  than  the  Tower  could  have  been  found  Around  the  old  pile 
clings  all  that  is  most  romantic  in  our  history.  To  have  made  himself  the  trusted 
and  accepted  hi>torian  of  tee  lower  is  a  task  on  which  a  writer  of  highest  reputa- 
tion may  well  be  proud.  This  Mr.  Dixon  has  done.  He  has,  moreover,  adapted 
his  work  to  all  classes.  To  the  historical  student  it  presents  the  result  of  long 
and  W  -ed  till  BOW;   to  the  artist  it  gives  the 

'i'  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  national 
neral  reader  it  offen  i.iot  with  all  t.:  Action.    Mr. 

-.ory  it  present*,  and  for 
the  beauty  and  value  of  its  single  pictures.  ' — &ee#S]    • 
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VOL.  I.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.    By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.    DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMIS- 
SION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

Contents  :— The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  Ward— The  "Wharf— Eiver  Eights— 
The  White  Tower— Charles  of  Orleans— Uncle  Gloucester— Prison  Eules— Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham — King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Eidley — White  Koses — Princess  Margaret — Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop  of  Boss— Murder  of  Northumberland— Philip  the  Con- 
fessor—Mass in  the  Tower— Sir  Walter  Kaleigh — The  Arabella  Plot— Ealeigh's 
Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower. 


"From  first  to  last  this  volume  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Post. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  volume  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
historical  narrative,  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  accomplished  master  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  social  aspect  of  mediaeval  and  Tudor  civil- 
ization. In  Mr.  Dixon's  pages  are  related  some  of  the  most  moving  records  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  to  which  human  ear  could  listen.'' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  clothes  the  gray  stones  of  the  old  Tower 
with  a  new  and  more  living  interest  than  most  of  us  have  felt  before.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  stories  are  admirably  told  for  Mr.  Dixon's  style  is  full  of  vigour 
and  liveliness,  and  he  would  make  a  far  duller  subject  than  this  tale  of  tragic  suf- 
fering and  heroism  into  an  interesting  volume.  This  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  good 
novel,  yeti  t  has  all  the  truth  of  veritable  history." — Daily  News. 

"We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Dixon's  work.  It  will  enhance  his  reputation. 
The  whole  is  charmingly  written,  and  there  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  reality  about 
the  sketches  of  the  celebrated  prisoners  of  the  Tower,  which  give  the  work  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributions  to  history." — Standard. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    GREECE.      By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  K.C.B.,  Late  British  Minister  at  Athens. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from  Greece  to 
Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  Stanley.     8vo.     15s. 

"No  book  that  we  know  gives  so  just  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  enticing  a  vie\r 
of  Greece  as  she  is  and  as  she  might  be  as  '  Impressions  of  Greece.'  The  introduc- 
tion by  Miss  Wyse  is  an  admirable  paper.  The  chapters  due  to  Dean  Stanley  are 
delightful."— PoAl  Mall  Gazette. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  volume  of  such  sterling  and  lasting  interest,  the 
joint  authors  having  much  valuable  information  to  impart.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
naturally  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  antiquities,  of  Greece;  and  his  niece  is  evi- 
dently possessed  of  a  power  of  keen  and  lively  observation,  while  Dean  Stanley 
completes  the  volume  with  a  series  of  graphic  and  intelligent  letters,  in  that  easy 
and  pleasant  style  for  which  he  is  so  well  known." — Standard. 

"  Probably  no  other  Englishman  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
habits  of  Greece  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyse.  We  need  say  nothing  in  praise  of  the 
Letters  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  of  their  admirable  style  and  pleasant  descrip- 
tions."— Examiner. 
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VOL.  II.  OF   HER   MAJESTY'S   TOWER.     By 

W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.     DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PER- 
MISSION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy8vo.    15s. 

Contents:— The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot— Factions  at  Court— Lord  Grey  of  Wilton- 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Plot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line— Powder-Plot  Eoom— Guy  Pawkes— 
Origin  of  the  Plot— Vinegar  House— Conspiracy  at  Large— The  Jesuit's  Move- 
In  London— November,  1605— Hunted  Down— In  the  Tower— Search  for  Gar- 
net— End  of  the  English  Jesuits— The  Catholic  Lords— Harry  Percy— The 
Wizard  Earl— A  Real  Arabella  Plot— William  Seymour— The  Escape— Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower— Lady  Frances  Howard— Robert  Carr— Powder  Poisoning. 


From  TnE  Times:— "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican—takes an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lonely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine- jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitz waiter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  tho  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  five-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  c«M.se  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this,  Mb  latest  work.  Both  volumes 
are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history,  but  we 
think  the  palm  of  superior  interest  must  be  awarded  to  the  second  volume.'' 

From  the  Athen.eum:  "The  present  volume  is  superior  in  sustained  interest  to 
that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  whole  details  are  so  picturesquely  narrated, 
that  the  reader  is  carried  away  by  the  narrative.  The  stories  are  told  with  such 
knowledge  of  new  facts  as  to  make  them  like  hitherto  unwritten  chapters  in  our 
history." 

A  HUNTER'S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  GREAT 

WEST.     By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique"),  author  of  "  Gun,  Rod, 
and  Saddle,"  &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  A  good  volume  of  sports  and  spirited  adventure.  We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Mr.  Gillmore's  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  his  pluck, 
enterprise  and  energy  " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"An  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  book" — Examiner. 

"A  volume  of  exceeding  interest,  full  of  exciting  and  spiritedly  told  adventure." 
— Sunday  Time*. 
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ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Author  of  "  A  Book  About  the  Clergy,"  &c.     Second 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
Contexts  :— The  Cross  Keys ;  King  Alfred's  Expulsion  from  Oxford ;  Chums  and  In- 
mates ;  Classical  Schools  and  Benefactions ;  Schools  and  Scholars ;  On  Learn- 
ing and  certain  Incentives  to  it;  Colleges  and  Halls;  Structural  Newness  of 
Oxford;  Arithmetic  gone  Mad;  Eeduction  of  the  Estimates ;  A  Happy  Family; 
Town  and  Gown ;  Death  to  the  Legate's  Cook ;  The  Great  Riot ;  St  Scholastica* 
King's  College  Chapel  used  as  a  Playhouse;  St.  Mary's  Church;  Ladies  in  Resi- 
dence ;  Gownswomen  of  the  17th  Century ;  The  Birch  in  the  Bodleian ;  Aularian 
Rigour;  Royal  Smiles  :  Tudor,  Georgian,  Elizabeth  and  Stuart ;  Royal  Pomps; 
Oxford  in  Arms ;  The  Cavaliers  in  Oxford ;  Henrietta  Maria's  Triumph  and 
Oxford's  Capitulation ;  The  Saints  Triumphant ;  Cromwellian  Oxford ;  Alma 
Mater  in  the  Days  of  the  Merry  Monarch ;  The  Sheldonian  Theatre ;  Gardens 
and  Walks ;  Oxford  Jokes  and  Sausages ;  Terra  Filii ;  The  Constitution  Club  ; 
Nicholas  Amhurst ;  Commemoration ;  Oxford  in  the  Future. 
"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.    Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader."— Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Rich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit. 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
cicerone ;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge.  The  work  well  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche  in  the  library."— The  Graphic. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is,  par  excellence,  a  popular  writer.  He  chooses  what  is  pic- 
turesque and  of  general  interest.  *  *  No  one  can  read  these  Annals  of  Oxford 
without  feeling  a  very  deep  interest  in  their  varied  contents."— Athenieum. 

"These  interesting  volumes  should  be  read  not  only  by  Oxonians,  but  by  all 
students  of  English  history."— John  Bull. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson,  B.  A.,  Oxon,  author  of  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  "  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols  8vo.     30s. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all— laity  as  well  as  clergy— will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction  :  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy"— Times. 

"  Honest  praise  may  be  awarded  to  these  volumes.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  collected 
a  large  amount  of  curious  information,  and  a  rich  store  of  facts  not  readily  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  book  will  please,  and  it  deserves  to  please,  those  who  like 
picturesque  details  and  pleasant  gossip."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SPIRITUAL  WIVES.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 

Author  of  '  New  America,'  &c.      Fourth  Edition,  with  A  New 
Preface.     2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.    There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — Examiner. 

A  CRUISE  IN  GREEK  WATERS ;  with  a  Hunting 

Excursion  in  Tunis.     By   Capt.  Townshend,   2nd  Life   Guards. 
1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"  Capt.  Townshend  writes  about  the  foreign  lands  he  has  visited  with  good  hu- 
mour and  intelligence.     His  pictures  of  life  in  Algiers  are  vivid  and  truthful,  and 
his  narrative  of  boar-hunting  in  Tunis  is  especially  worthy  of  notice."— Athenieum. 
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A    TRIP    TO    THE     TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne.  Second 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

"The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute."— Times. 

TRAVELS    OF   A  NATURALIST    IN    JAPAN 

AXD  MAXCHURIA.  By  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.,  Staff-Surgeon 
R.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

"An  amusing  volume.  Mr  Adams  has  acquired  a  body  of  interesting  inform*, 
tion,  which  he  has  set  forth  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style.  The  book  will  be  a 
favourite  with  naturalists,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  others  as  welL'' — Daily  Newt. 

THE   SEVENTH   VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE  BEGUX,  as  shown  in  THE  GREAT  WAR,  THE 
DETHROXEMEXT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.,  &c.      Third  Edition.  1  vol.    6s. 

"  Dr.  Gumming  is  the  popular  exponent  of  a  school  of  prophetic  interpretation, 
and  on  this  score  has  established  a  claim  to  attention.  His  book  furnishes  an 
instructive  collection  of  the  many  strange  portents  of  our  day.  Dr.  Cumming  takes 
his  facts  very  fairly.  He  has  a  case,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  must  command 
the  attention  of  readers." — Times,  March  6. 

"  A  deeply  interesting  work  We  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  for  able  and  honest 
assistance  in  understanding  the  signs  of  the  tunes." — Record. 

WILD    LIFE    AMONG     THE     KOORDS.     By 

Major  F.  Millixgen,  F.R.G.S.     8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
•A  thoroughly  interesting  work,  which  we  heartily  recommend." — Examiner,. 

MY  HOLIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA.  By  Lizzie  Selixa 

Eden.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
m  A  pleasantly-written  volume."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo.     os. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  XAPOLEOX  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
14  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with" — Daily  Sties. 

THE  LAD  YE  SHAKERLEY  ;  being  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Xoble  Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By 
OXE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTOX.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  6s. 
"  This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  series  of 
Btories  by  the  author  of  'Mary  Powell.'  "  The  characters  bear  the  same  impress  of 
truthfulness,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  equally  at  home  among  scenes  sketched 
with  a  ready  hand.  The  author  writes  gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing 
before  others  the  pictures  her  own  imagination  has  called  up." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  interest  of  the  work  is  of  a  kind  which  is  unique.  Fiction  has  been  made 
to  illustrate  history  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  unobtrusive  and  powerful." — Post. 

FAIRY  FANCIES.    By  Lizzie  Selixa  Edex.    II- 

lustrated  by  the  Marchioness  of   Hastings.     1   vol. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


WILFRID   CUMBERMEDE.      By  George  Mac 

Donald,  LL.D.,  author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.    3  vols. 

HANNAH.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax."    2  V. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts 
of  a  successful  novelist." — Daily  News. 

"  '  Hannah'  is  a  book  which  every  one  will  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  in  every- 
way worthy  of  its  predecessors.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  story  inte- 
resting, and  the  morality  as  pure  as  the  English." — Echo. 

"  Each  of  the  author's  novels  has,  from  the  very  first  she  published  to  the  last 
one  now  before  us,  maintained  a  surprising  amount  of  interest.  She  is  undoubtedly 
a  clever  writer,  and  her  success  in  a  great  measure  arises  from  her  fluency  of  style 
and  ready  method  of  entering  into  and  depicting  the  various  shades  of  hum-in 
feeling  through  which  she  makes  her  different  heroes  and  heroines  struggle, 
revealing  all  such  shades  most  graphically  to  her  many  readers.  'Hannah'  in  a 
very  large  degree  contains  most  of  the  above  recommendations,  and  abounds  in 
the  expression  of  natural  feeling,  pathos,  and  the  weaknesses  of  true  humanity." — 
Messenger. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND.     By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.    3  vols. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.    By  Mrs.  Evans  Bell. 

3  vols.      (In  Dec.) 

A  WOMAN  IN  SPITE  OF   HERSELF.      By  J. 

C.  Jeaffreson,  author  of  "  Live  it  Down,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  Jan.) 

THE    SYLVESTRES.      By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 

author  of  "Kitty,"  "Doctor  Jacob,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  novel  which  possesses  many  real  claims  to  consideration  by  virtue  of  its 

fresh  and  powerful  style." — Athenaeum. "A  very  interesting  novel.    We  hope 

it  will  have  all  the  popularity  it  merits." — Examiner. "  This  is  really  an  ad- 
mirable book." — Echo. "  '  The  Sylvestres'  is  no  ordinary  novel.    Written  in 

animated  style,  it  has  much  in  it  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  and  its  characters  are 
admirably  drawn." — Observer. 

THE  LADY  OF  LYNDON.    By  Lady  Blake.  3  v. 

"An  agreeable,  well  constructed  story." — Post. "Lady  Blake's  new  book 

may  be  cordially  recommended." — John  Bull. "  A  pleasant  readable  book." — 

Messenger. "  This  work  will  be  welcome  to  novel  readers,  who  will  And  in  it  most 

of  their  favourite  sources  of  interest." — Graphic. 

LOVE  AND  VALOUR.    By  Tom  Hood.    3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Hood  has  written  a  story  which  in  many  parts  is  not  inferior  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  living  novelist.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand. 
Amusing  as  the  author  can  be  when  he  chooses  to  write  in  a  light  vein,  it  is  to  the 
pathetic  portions  of  his  story  that  we  turn  with  most  interest.  The  deaths  of  Tom 
Martindale  and  Edward  Harding  are  masterpieces  of  pathetic  description ;  and 
they  will  move  the  reader  not  less  than  does  the  word-picture  of  the  last  hours  of 
Little  Nell  in  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.'  '  Love  and  Valour '  is  one  of  the  best 
novels  that  has  been  published  for  a  long  time." — Morning  Post. 

THE  MORRICES  ;  or,  the  Doubtful  Marriage.      By 

G.  T.  Lowth,  author  of  "  Around  the  Kremlin."     3  vols. 

"The  characters  are   mostly  well  drawn  and  consistent.    Susan  is  charming. 

Harding  and  Mrs.  Print  are  capital  figures The  story  is  told  in  a  pleasant 

narrative  style." — Athen&um "A  clever  and  entertaining  novel." — Observer. 
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SQUIRE  ARDEN.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of 

"Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  new  book  will  not  diminish  her  already  established  reputation. 
It  possesses  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a  successful  novel  The  plot  is  inter- 
esting and  well  managed,  the  scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters  various  and 
forcibly  described." — Athenaeum. 

u  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  a  place  of  her  own  among  the  best  novelists  of  the  day.  She 
keeps  up  the  reader's  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  '  Squire  Arden '  is 
very  clever." — Examiner. 

MAGGIE'S    SECRET.       By    Mary    Charlotte 

Phillpotts.     2  vols. 
"A  book  which  every  one  should  read.     The  tone  is  so  good  and  pure,  the  tale 
so  natural,  the  plot  so  masterly,  and  the  interest  so  enthralling,  that  one  cannot 
lay  it  aside." — John  Bull. "  A  pleasant  and  interesting  novel." — Morning  Post. 

SUN  AND  SHADE.     By  the  Author  of  "Ursula's 

Love  Story."     3  vols. 
"  An  interesting  story.     It  exhibits  the  merits  of  refined  and  easy  language, 
natural  delineation  of  the  manners  of  social  life,  and  insight  into  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  mankind." — Globe. 

MALV1NA.    By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.    3  vols. 

"  The  story  of  'Malvina'  is  very  lightly  and  pleasantly  written" — Times. "A 

charming  story.    It  is  wonderfully  entertaining  throughout.''— Graphic. "  One  of 

the  best  and  most  attractive  novels  of  the  season." — Sunday  Times. 

ARTISTE.     By  Maria  M.  Grant.     3  vols. 

"  "We  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  the  authoress  of  this  interesting  novel  for  present- 
ing us  with  so  charming  an  ideal  of  womanhood  as  we  find  in  the  heroine,  and 
producing  a  work  which,  as  regards  the  story,  the  descriptions  of  character,  and 
the  number  of  original  thoughts  it  contains,  is  so  far  above  the  average  run  of 
novels  now  in  circulation  as  'Artiste.'  " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

RESTORED.     By  the  Author  of  "  Son  and  Heir."  3 

"  An  exceptionally  good  novel,  and  will  be  widely  read.  It  stirs  the  reader's 
deepest  feelings  j  its  characters  are  new ;  its  plans  and  incidents  originaL" — Post. 

JAMES  GORDON'S  WIFE.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel  is  conceived  and  executed  in  the  purest  spirit.  The  illustrations  of 
society  are  cleverly  and  spiritedly  done." — Post. "  Art  interesting  novel,  plea- 
santly written,  refined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style." — Globe. 

THE  NEXT  GENERATION.    By  John  Francis 

Maguere,  M.P.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"  Mr.  Maguire's  clever  book  will  well  repay  perusal." — Times. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.     3  vols. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a 
clear,  unaffected  style.  She  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character;  while  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  scattered  up  and  down  the  book  convey  a  distinct  pic- 
torial impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  PERCIVAL.  By  the  Rev.  John 

C.  Botce,  M.A.,  Oxon.     3  vols. 
"  The  faculty  of  novel  writing  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  author.     There  is 
capacity  for  describing  scenery,  and  a  capability  of  conceiving  characters  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  common  run  to  be  well  played  out;  and  there  are  delineations 
of  parish  life  which  are  alternately  interesting  and  amusing." — Post. 
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Wivtott  %  (Espwbl  ^atonage  at  P*r  HJajjestg. 

Published  annually,   in   One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE    FORTY-FIRST  EDITION  FOR  1872    IS  JUST  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  t/ie 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


u  A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  book"— Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  fhst,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject."— Spec ta tor. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— Standard. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  MILLAIS,   HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH,   BIURET  FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,    &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  6s» 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

••The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  uudertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  ciear.  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."' — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

'•  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman.  on£ 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better.-'— Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

M  ' Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athensewn. 

V.— A  WOMAN'S   THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN   HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Pott 

VH—  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
sub  jectof  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messr3.  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  he  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Metstnger. 
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(CONTINUED.) 


VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination" — Attienseum. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenaeum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Athenseum. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  !  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  The  '  Laird  of  Norlaw '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  '  Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Pott. 

XVIIL— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
The  Caxtons.' " — Standa7'd. 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 
BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.     The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen Bawn."' — Illustrated  Nan. 

XXL— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenseum. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 
"  These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money  '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenseum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESOX. 
••  A  delightful  book" — Athenseum.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  Btudy 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book" — Athenseum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc 
tive.'' — Athenceum.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  'Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.     It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work" — Examiner. 

XXVILL— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  EXGLISH  TRAXSLATIOX. 
"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  aB  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.    In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius. "—Quarterly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELLA  B.  EDWARDS. 
'■  It  i  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  wurk  conspicuous  fur  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
Ingh  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it" — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 
A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 
"  A  truly  interesting  and  must  affecting  memoir.    Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
iu  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.    There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.    It  is   copious 
earnest  and  eloquent"— Edinburgh  Review. 
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XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

*'  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St.  Olave's '  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenoeum. 

XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

■  Dip  where  you  will  into  the  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Pott. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 


"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault."' — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."' — Athenoeum. 

XXXV.— AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenoeum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. M 

"  This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.   By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  welL" — Times. 
Mr.  Dixons  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
"  We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book" — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIIL— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
•' '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.    It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenaeum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — Times. 

XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  good  novel ;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  Bympathy 
with  human  nature,  aud  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit." — Examiner. 
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